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WHAT  WHJ.  CUSTOMERS 
THINK?  WE  NEED 
BETTER  BOXES  — 


NOT  CHEAPER  ONES/ 


Tact  is— good  ''in-store”  packaging  decreases  costs! 


— if  the  packaging  is  the  riffht  kind. 

If  not,  you  lose  rustmuers. 
While  some  of  the  “otlice  hi-ass”  ai’gue  the  prPs 
and  cons  of  the  high  cost  of  “in-stoi-e”  packaging,  their 
customei's  are  going  out  the  fi’ont  dooi‘  to  make  theii’ 
pui'chases  elsewhere.  Women  go  for  pretty  boxes 
that  expj'ess  the  stoi'e’s  personality  —  and  are  likely  to 
take  their  pati’onage  to  those  stores  and  shops 
which  provide  attractive  “take-withs”. 


Attractive  packaging  needn’t  be  costly. 
Gardner’s  Unifold  Boxes,  for  instance,  are 
a  sarin !i  piopositioii  with  retailers  who  use 
them. 


UNIFOLD 
SAVES  TIME 

Unifold  is  ready  to 
(lack  in  half  the 
time  required  for 
ordinary  boxes. 


THERE'S  A  GARDNER 


FOLDING  BOX  FOR 
ALL  RETAIL 
PACKAGING  NEEDSI 


Our  sales  offices  in  New  York,  Cleveland 
or  Pittsburgh  can  serve  you  —  or 


UNIFOLD 
SAVES  SPACE 

Unifold  stacks  com¬ 
pactly  under  wrap¬ 
ping  desk. 


UNIFOLD 
SAVES  MONEY 

Unifold  saves  ex¬ 
pense  of  tape, 
twine,  other  fast¬ 
eners.  Encourages 
customer  “take- 
withs”. 


Write  or  Wire  .  .  .  Retail  Box  Department 

DIAMOND  GARDNER  CORPORATION 

THE  GARDNER  DIVISION 

24-7  S.  Cooper  Avenue,  Cincinnati  (Lockland)  15,  Ohio 
Phone  VALLEY  1-2090 
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Aiethe 
Discounters 
stealing  your 
housewares 
profits? 


They  are  if  your  housewares  section 
gives  the  biggest  display  and  push  to 
non-Fair  Trade  items — merchandise 
that  every  discounter  in  town  is  selling 
on  ruinously  low  margins.  They  are  if 
you’re  not  aggressively  featuring  the 
products  that  build  sales  for  you  at 
full  profit. 

That’s  where  Westclox,  the  world’s 
largest  timepiece  manufacturer,  offers 
you  valuable  help.  The  promotion, 
merchandising  and  pricing  policies  of 
Westclox  are  designed  to  work  for  you 
—to  guarantee  you  a  full  profit  on 
every  Westclox  clock  you  sell. 

All  our  Westclox  brand  name  prod¬ 
ucts  carry  nationally  advertised  Fair- 
Trade  prices.  We’re  not  interested  in 


setting  rigged  prices  that  invite 
equally  phony  reductions.  We’re 
not  interested  in  dumping  mer¬ 
chandise  indiscriminately  into 
the  marketplace.  We’re  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  artificial  "model  closeouts’’ 
that  throw  your  inventory  into  chaos. 

We  are  interested  in  working  with 
you ...  in  helping  you  capture  your  full 
share  of  your  market’s  housewares  vol¬ 
ume  at  a  i»<efit.  And  we  know  we  can 
help  you.  Aggressively  promoted  and 
properly  displayed,  Westclox  clocks 
will  outsell  all  other  brands.  Nation¬ 
wide  stmre  audits  prove  it. 

Next  time  your  Westclox  represent¬ 
ative  calls,  ask  him  for  the  fiill  story 
of  how  Westclox  can  work  for  you. 
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Ntw  Ofjicmn:  Alfred  C.  Thompson  {left),  Executixte  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  and  Nathan  J.  Gold,  Resident. 


Men  of  the  Years:  Six  Gold  Medal  Award  recipients  of 
vious  years:  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Wade  G.  McCargi^  I 


know  beyond  any  doubt  that  they  played  a  major  part  in 
turning  the  tide  of  recession.  Their  sales  gain  for  the 
calendar  year  was  greater  than  the  gain  in  disposable  in¬ 
come:  they  have  shown  themselves  adaptable  and  aggressive 
enough  to  handle  discount  house  competition;  they  are 
flourishing  in  the  suburbs,  and  now  they  are  turning  seri¬ 
ously  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  downtown  areas  in  whose 
original  development  their  predecessors  played  such  an 
important  part. 

They  were  a  thoughtful  and  receptive  audience  for 
Richard  C.  Bond’s  argument  that  federal  action  must  be 
taken  to  raise  the  downtown  renewal  problem  to  the  top 
level  of  national  attention.  His  point  of  view  on  the  need 
for  government  support  was  endorsed  by  the  NRMA  in  a 
policy  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Charles  Kellstadt  and  Fred  Lazarus,  when  they  called  on 
retailers  to  do  more  to  shap)e  national  and  local  political 
decisions,  spoke  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  many 
others  in  the  trade.  Lazarus  made  a  case  against  which 
there  could  be  little  argument: 

“What .  .  .  matters  is  that,  through  one  party  or  another, 
we  make  our  voices  heard  effectively  on  the  political  de¬ 
cisions  that  are  reshaping  the  cities  in  w’hich  we  live  and 
do  business.  Those  (xrlitical  decisions  are  changing  how 
our  customers  move  about  and,  therefore,  where  they  shop. 
Political  decisions  influence  the  kinds  of  neighborhoods  in 
which  our  customers  live  and,  therefore,  what  their  living 
standards  rrray  be.  The  recreation  facilities  our  customers 
have  and,  therefore,  their  leisure-time  needs  sometimes 
deperid  on  political  decisions.  So,  too,  do  basic  community 
needs  like  law  enforcement  and  education.  I  do  not  urge 
political  activity  for  solely  selfish  ends,  but  in  the  enlight¬ 
ened,  self-interest  of  fostering  the  kind  of  healthy  com¬ 
munity  that  will  be  good  for  all  its  citizens  and,  therefore, 
for  IIS  as  retailers.” 
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‘‘Selling  Is  Everybody’s  Job” 


IN  1958,  a  year  of  stiff  competition  and  struggle,  many  a 
department  store  hammered  and  streamlined  itself  into 
a  more  efficient  selling  organization.  7'he  story  of  how  this 
was  done,  and  is  being  done,  was  told  repeatedly  at  the 
NRMA  convention. 

It  came  from  Morris  Moss  and  Harold  Melnicove  of  The 
Hecht  Co.,  from  Charles  Cronheim  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
from  Samuel  Cohen  and  Ted  Landenberger  of  Lit  Broth¬ 
ers,  from  James  F.  Tobin  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  George  A. 
Scott  of  Walker-Scott  Company,  A.  F.  Margolies  of  Macy’s- 
New  York,  and  from  many  others. 

A  Smaller  Stores  Division  audience  listened,  fascinated, 
to  Allen  Vollmer  as  he  told  how  Zollinger-Harned  of  Allen¬ 
town  systematically  reorganized  itself  to  meet  the  competi¬ 
tive  challenge  of  a  discounter— and  became,  in  the  prcKess, 
a  better  department  store. 

“Selling  Is  Everybody’s  Job!”  was  the  convention  theme, 
and  controllers  and  credit  managers,  store  superintendents 
and  jiersonnel  directors  showed  themselves  as  sales-minded 
as  the  merchandisers  and  sales  promoters.  There  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  department  store  executives  have  left  the  era  of 
over-specialization  behind  them;  the  “Chinese  walls”  that 
are  crumbling  on  the  sales  floors  are  coming  down  in  the 
executive  offices  too. 

The  convention  plan  itself  showed  this  influence,  for 
there  were  more  combined  sessions  of  several  NRMA  divis-' 
ions  than  there  have  been  in  many  years.  -As  a  result,  there 
were  fewer  cases  of  technicians  talking  to  themselves,  and 
more  meetings  where  exp)erts  in  one  field  exchanged  knowl¬ 
edge  with  exp)erts  in  another, 

A  confident  and  forceful  approach  to  public  affairs  w.as  ^ 
a  noticeable  asp>ect  pf  this  convention.  The  events  of  1958 
had  some  bearing  on  this  too,  for  department  store  retaijers 


tlcolm  P.  McNair,  Richard  H.  Rich,  Robert  E.  Sexdel  and 


Philip  M.  Talbott,  at  the  top  management  session. 
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Nathan  Gold's  Program 


To  create  a  sharper  public  sense  of  the  importance  of 
retailing  is  the  objective  that  Nathan  J.  Gold,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  NRMA,  has  proposed  for  himself 
and  for  the  Association.  The  trade’s  economic  influence, 
he  points  out,  is  tremendous:  ‘‘It  was  the  American  retailer 
who  lifted  the  country  out  of  the  business  blight  of  early 
1958.” 

In  the  years  just  ahead,  retailing  will  have  to  expand 
its  distributive  capacity  and  carry  American  standards  of 
living— and  consumption— to  new  levels.  Retailing’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  family’s  purchasing  agent,  its  investment  in  the 
economy  and  the  relationship  between  progressive  retail¬ 
ing  and  national  prosperity  need  to  be  much  better  under¬ 
stood  by  the  public.  Gold  feels. 

‘‘Perhaps  we  talk  too  much  to  one  another,”  he  says, 
“and  not  enough  to  our  boss,  the  customer.  We  must 
strengthen  the  image  of  retailing  as  a  factor  in  the  nation’s 
life.” 

Nathan  Gold  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gold  &  Com¬ 
pany  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Retailing  could  not  ask  to  be 
regarded  more  highly  on  the  national  level  than  Gold’s 
is  regarded  in  the  state  of  Nebraska.  When  Gold  says  his 
store  is  ‘‘married  to  the  community,”  he  speaks  not  only  of 
Lincoln  but  of  the  statewide  community  of  Nebraska.  As 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Resources  Foundation,  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  long  and  successful  effort  to  develop 
a  better-balanced  economy  for  the  state.  Much  of  this 
work  has  centered  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  where 
cheniurgic  research  is  continuously  at  the  job  of  adapting 
agricultural  by-products  to  industrial  use. 

Gold,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  is  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subject  of  chemurgy  and  a  financial  contributor  to  the 
research.  He  is  also  the  donor  of  annual  scholarship  awards 
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1958  Team:  J.  Gordon  Dakins  with  George  M.  Dowdy, 
last  year’s  much-loved,  much-travelled  NRMA  presi¬ 
dent,  who  shared  his  knowledge  of  good  merchandis¬ 
ing,  his  enthusiasm  for  better  selling,  his  sure  touch 
in  public  relations,  with  merchants  all  over  the  country. 


The  Gold  Award:  Presented  by  Awards  Committee 
chairman  Philip  Talbott  to  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.  “It  sig¬ 
nifies  that  he  is  a  great  merchant  and  is  so  regarded 
by  his  fellow  merchants,  including  his  own  competi¬ 
tors,”  Talbott  said. 
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to  University  students  (the  William  Gold  Keys)  which  go 
to  freshmen,  as  a  way  of  encouraging  them  to  acquire  good 
study  and  work  habits  early  in  life. 

This  interest  in  cultivating  the  self-reliance  of  young 
people  is  repeated  in  the  best  known  feature  of  Gold  & 
Company’s  good  community  relations— its  work  with  Ne¬ 
braska’s  4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  Future 
Homemakers  of  America.  Every  year.  Gold’s  gives  a  Labor 
Day  banquet  for  as  many  as  1,500  4-H  Club  members,  and 
it  finances  an  annual  trip  abroad  for  a  4-H  girl  or  boy  as 
part  of  the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Program. 
Another  activity,  now  a  tradition  of  27  years  standing,  is 
the  annual  Knighthood  of  Youth  banquet  at  which  Gold’s 
plays  host  to  the  top  students  of  all  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  county  and  their  parents  and  teachers. 

Over  a  thousand  people  work  for  Gold’s.  Many  of  them 
are  stock-owners,  for  when  Gold  talks  of  his  store  as  a  com¬ 
munity  institution  he  is  not  merely  describing  a  public 
relations  program.  The  store  has  had  an  employee  profit- 
sharing  plan  since  1941,  and  the  fund  passes  the  million- 
dollar  mark. 

Thompson  Heads  Executive  Committee 

Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Miller  &:  Rhoads,  Richmond,  was  elected  to  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  as  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Executive  Committee. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation.  J.  Gordon  Dakins  was  re-elected  executive  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  George  Plant  assistant  treasurer 
and  Marie  A.  Longo  secretary. 

The  board  re-elected  four  vice  presidents  and  named 
four  new  ones.  Those  re-elected  were:  Richard  C.  Bond, 
president  of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia:  William  B. 
McKelvey,  vice  president  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company, 


Youngstown,  Ohio;  Isadore  Newman,  president  of  Maison 
Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans,  and  George  A.  Scott,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Walker-Scott  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

New  vice  presidents  are:  H.  H.  Bennett,  president  of 
Zion’s  Coop>erative  Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Samuel  Einstein,  general  merchandise  manager  of  G.  Fox 
&  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Geofge  A.  Oldham,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas, 
and  Peter  J.  Stelling,  executive  vice  president  of  J.  P.  Allen 
&  Co.,  Atlanta. 

The  board  of  directors  announced  that  its  next  meeting 
will  be  in  New  Orleans  on  April  17th.  It  will  be  preceded, 
on  April  16th,  by  a  regional  conference  for  retailers,  to  be 
held  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  The  Retail 
Merchants  Bureau  of  New  Orleans  is  co-sponsor  of  the 
conference. 

National  Retail  Policies 

In  resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention, 
the  NRMA  called  for  government  support  for  downtown 
renewal  programs,  recommended  that  retailers  support 
legislation  to  outlaw  Sunday  openings  and  urged  that 
market  dates  be  scheduled  so  that  they  will  not  coincide 
with  national  elections.  The  texts  of  these  and  13  other 
resolutions  follow: 

Downtown.  We  urge  that  federal,  state  and  local  authori¬ 
ties  give  their  utmost  support  to  programs  for  the  .  .  . 
renewal  of  downtown  areas  and  that  retailers  cooperate 
actively  with  all  other  business  and  community  groups  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  such  programs. 

Sunday  Business.  We  believe  that  all  stores  should  be 
closed  on  Sunday  except  those  engaged  in  selling  articles 


Hropheli:  Paul  E.  Mazur,  author  of 
“The  Standards  IVe  Raise,"  and  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McSttir,  analyst  and  mentor  to 
the  retail  trade.  They  spoke  at  the  top 
management  session,  agreed  on  the  re- 
sponsihility  of  retailing  to  keep  the  re- 
cooeiy  rolling. 


With  Deep  Appreciation:  Silver  testimonial  plaques  were  presented  to  E.  Willard 
Dennis  (left)  and  Reginald  H.  Biggs  (right)  by  Philip  M.  Talbott,  NRMA  Awards 
Committee  chairman,  former  NRMA  president  and  past  president  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  The  award  to  Dennis,  director  of  Sibley,  Lindsay 
If  Curr,  was  for  his  accomplishments  as  chairman  of  the  Downtown  Development 
Committee.  Biggs,  president  of  the  White  House,  San  Francisco,  was  honored 
for  his  contributions  to  the  international  exchange  of  retail  knowledge. 
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absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  urge  that  stores  permitted  by  law  to  transact 
business  on  Sunday  for  the  purpmse  of  selling  articles  of 
necessity  be  strictly  limited  to  the  sale  of  such  articles,  and 
we  urge  that  retailers  support  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

Election  Time  Markets.  We  urge  that  at  times  of  national 
elections  wholesale  market  activity  be  arranged  so  that 
retail  personnel  may  be  able  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote 
without  difficulty. 

Parcel  Post.  We  urge  the  amendment  of  Public  l.aw  199 
to  restore  the  former  size  and  weight  limits  for  parcel  post 
packages  and  to  provide  that  such  packages  be  mailable 
at  post  offices  of  all  classes  on  a  uniform  basis. 

Tax  Collection  Expense.  We  urge  the  enactment  of  federal 
and  state  legislation  which  would  allow  retailers  to  be 
reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  collecting  sales  and 
excise  taxes. 

Wage-Hour  Law.  We  reaffirm  our  position  that  the  retail 
exemption  contained  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .4ct  .  .  . 
should  be  retained,  since  we  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  minimum  wages  for  localized  business  such  as  retailing 
is  not  a  matter  for  federal  determination. 

Unemployment  Insurance.  We  believe  that  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  programs  should  continue  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  several  states  without  the  intervention 
of  the  federal  government  to  impose  so-called  "minimum 
federal  benefit  standards.” 

Union  Regulation.  We  urge  that  present  federal  legislation 
be  retained  which  permits  the  various  states  to  legislate  on 


union  membership  as  a  condition  of  employment.  We 
urge  enactment  of  federal  legislation  to  guarantee  the 
secret  ballot  to  union  members  in  elections,  which  should 
be  held  at  reasonable  intervals,  for  designation  of  union 
officers  and  in  the  calling  of  a  strike.  We  urge  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  present  federal  legislation  to  provide  fully  adequate 
and  prompter  injunctive  relief  in  cases  of  secondary  boycotts 
and  strike  situations  where  the  effort  is  to  force  the  employer 
or  others  to  capitulate  to  practices  which  the  law  declares 
to  be  illegal.  We  urge  enactment  of  federal  and  state  legis¬ 
lation  to  prohibit  picketing  to  force  an  employer  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  labor  organization  which  has  not  been  legally  certi¬ 
fied  as  the  bargaining  agent  for  his  employees.  We  support 
legislation  which  will  permit  union  members  recourse 
against  union  officers  for  failure  to  exercise  a  high  degree 
of  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
union  funds. 

World  Trade.  We  urge  further  strengthening  of  the  multi¬ 
lateral  system  of  dealing  with  tariff  and  other  trade  prob¬ 
lems,  and  a  lowering  of  artificial  trade  barriers. 

Post  Exchanges.  We  urge  a  congressional  investigation  of 
the  present  operation  of  post  exchanges  and  military  stores 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  be  restricted  to  handling 
only  those  items  of  “convenience  and  necessity”  which  the 
Congress  originally  intended. 

Economic  Controls.  We  oppose  the  imposition  of  standby 
wage,  price,  inventory  or  consumer  credit  controls. 

Retail  Careers.  We  urge  that  retailers  dedicate  their  time, 
effort  and  financial  supjxjrt  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
NRMA  program  directed  towards  the  encouragment  of 
careers  in  retailing. 


The  Resolutions-Makers.  Members  of  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee,  reading  counter-clockwise,  were:  Clark  E.  Simon  of 
Cole’s  Department  Store;  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  NRMA  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president;  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  Harvard;  John 
Hazen,  NRMA  vice  president  for  government  affairs;  James 
J.  Bliss,  NRMA  legal  counsel;  H.  H.  Bennett  of  ZCMI,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  and  is  a  newly-elected  vice 


president  of  NRMA;  George  W.  Dowdy  of  Belk  Brothers 
Company,  the  outgoing  NRMA  president;  Alfred  C.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  chairman  of  NRMA’s  executive 
committee  for  the  second  year;  Edward  Gudeman  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.;  Martha  Oliver  of  the  NRMA  staff,  and 
Stephen  K.  Small,  NRMA  public  relations  director, 
texts  of  the  resolutions  are  printed  above. 
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PrMid«nt 

*  NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

Gold  A  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nobr. 

Chairman  of  tho  Exocutivo  Committoo 
'ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 

Millor  A  Rhoodt,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vico  Procidont,  Zono  1 
'SAMUEL  EINSTEIN 

G.  Fox  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  2 
RICHARD  C.  BOND 

John  Wanomakor  Philadolphia,  Philadolphio, 
Po. 

Vico  Prooidont,  Zono  3 
PETER  J.  STELLING 

J.  P.  Allon  A  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

'Denotos  member  of  Executive  Committee. 


'WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON 

The  Anderton-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington, 

W.  Va. 

CLARENCE  A.  BARTUH 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mau. 

DAVID  S.  BLUTHENTHAL 
Littio  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD 

Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Po. 

W.  H.  BURKE 

Tho  C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho 
DANIEL  W.  CAMPBELL 

Thomas  Kilpatrick  A  Co.,  Omaha,  Nob. 

PHIL  N.  COHAN 

Braunstoin's,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

J.  D.  COLLISTER 

Kistlor-Collistor,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mox. 
ALFRED  E.  DARBY 

Tho  Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

1 

'GEORGE  D.  DAYTON  II 

The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
'GEORGE  W.  DOWDY  • 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
RAYMOND  DUPUIS,' O.C. 

Dupuis  Freres,  Limitee,  Montreal,  Canada 
GERALD  W.  FRANK 

Meier  A  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 
HUGH  FRASER 

House  of  Fraser  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 
'OAKLEY  FROST 

Ellis  Stone,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

JOEL  GOLDBLAH 

Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 

The  J.  Goldsmith  A  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.  S.  GORDON 

Gordon's,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
'Denotes  member  of  Executive  Committee. 


ROBERT  M.  GRINAGER 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
EDWARD  GUDEMAN 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

PAUL  A.  GUTHRIE 

Ivey-Keith  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

LEON  L.  HALVERSEN 

Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
ROBERT  K.  HERBST 

Herbst  Department  Store,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

F.  WEB  HILL 

The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
'A.  W.  HUGHES 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

Hutiler  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES 

The  Liberty  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
ERICH  KASTNER 

Kastner  A  Ohier,  Grax,  Austria 
'SOL  KANN 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HERBERT  L.  KILLIAN 

The  Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
GEORGE  H.  KIMBALL 

George  H.  Kimball,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

A.  H.  KINDLER 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
CHARLES  H.  KOOS 

Koos  Bros.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

JOHN  S.  LEONARD 

D.  W.  Adams  Company,  Augusta,  Maine 
CARL  LIVINGSTON 

Livingston  Bros.,  Inc.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 
BARNEY  MAGRAM 

The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


R.  B.  MALSIN 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
'MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 

Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

SAM  P.  McRAE 

S.  P.  McRae  Company,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

J.  JEFFERSON  MILLER 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JOHN  P.  MURPHY 

The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
'BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Namm  Loeser's,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
NELSON  K.  NEIMAN 

Wo'f  A  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

J.  E.  NELSON 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER 

The  Neusteter  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 
JEROME  M.  NEY 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM 

Pegues-Wright  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

MAURICE  E.  OLEN 

H.  L.  Green  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  S.  PORTER,  JR. 

Porters,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

WILLIAM  F.  RANDOLPH 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
'RICHARD  H.  RICH 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

'MAX  ROBB 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N..  Y. 

R.  J.  RONZONE 

Ronzone's  of  Las  Vegas,  Inc.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER 

Sanger  Brothers,  Dellas,  Tex. 
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Vic*  Prasidant,  Zana  4 
ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II 

Maiton  Mancha  Company,  Naw  Orlaana,  La. 

Vica  Pratidant,  Zona  S 
•WIUIAM  B.  McKELVEY 

The  6.  M.  McKalvay  Company,  Yoangitown, 
Ohio 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zona  A 
'NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

Gold  A  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nob. 

Vica  Procidont,  Zona  7 
H.  H.  BENNEn 
ZCMI,  Salt  Lalio  City,  Utah 

Vica  Proeidont,  Zona  S 
GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM 
Peguae,  Inc.,  Hutchimon,  Kanecn 

Vica  Proeidont,  Zona  9 
'GEORGE  A.  SCOTT 

Wolkar  Scott  Co.,  San  Diogo,  Calif. 

Exocutiva  Vica  Proeidont  A  Traaeurar 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Aeeietont  Traaeurar:  GEORGE  L  PLANT 
Secretary:  MARIE  A.  LONGO 
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CARL  N.  SCHMALZ 

R.  H.  Stearne  Company,  Boeton,  Maee. 

FRED  G  SCHOECK 

The  Wurxburg  Company,  Grand  Rapide,  Mich. 
RONALD  S.  SCHOFIELD 
Schofield'e  (Leade)  Ltd.,  Laade,  England 
LEWIS  P.  SEILER 

The  Stewart  Dry  Goode  Co.,  Louievilla,  Ky. 
BROOKS  SHUMAKER 

Wileon'e  Dapt.  Storoe  Inc.,  Gaineevillo,  Fla. 
CLARK  E.  SIMON 

Coloe  Dopartmant  Storo,  Billinge,  Mont. 

NEIL  SMITH 

Roth  Broe.  Company,  Suporior,  Wie. 

OHREN  SMULIAN 

The  Froug  Company,  Inc.,  Tulea,  Ohio. 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS 

The  L.  Hammal  Dry  Goode  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
WILLIAM  S.  STREET 
Fradorick  A  Naleon,  Saattia,  Waeh. 

E.  B.  SYDNOR,  JR. 

Southern  Dopartmant  Storoe,  Inc., 

Richmond,  Va. 

•PHILIP  M.  TALBOn 

Woodward  A  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Waehington,  D.  C. 
JAMES  F.  TOBIN 

Wieboldt  Storae,  Inc.,  Evaneton,  III. 

A.  H.  TOLLEY 

The  Myer  Emporium  Ltd.,  Molbourna,  Auetrolia 
JULIAN  N.  TRIVERS 
Oppenhaim  Colline,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 

PHIL  J.  TROY 

The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

E.  H.  WABLER 

The  Rike-Kumlar  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
HERBERT  H.  WILSON 
Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kaneae  City,  Mo. 
RICHARD  H.  WOLFER 
Wolfor'e,  Chayonna,  Wyo. 


Controllare'  Congraee 
A.  H.  KINDLER 

The  G.  M.  McKalvay  Co.,  Youngetown, 
Ohio 


Morchandieing  Divieion 

DAVID  S.  BLUTHENTHAL 
Littia  Rock,  Ark. 

AfRIiotod  Morchandieing  Groupe 

Raady-to-Waar:  CHARLES  HIMELHOCH 
Himalhoch'e,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Pieca  Goode:  SAM  CARDONE,  Forbae 
A  Wallace  Inc.,  Springflald,  Maee. 

Accaeeoriae  A  Smallwarae: 

HARRY  WEISMAN 

The  Hacht  Co.,  Waehington,  0.  C. 

Retail  Fur  Council:  ALBERT  B.  COHEN 
Kirby,  Block  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Home  Furniehinge  A  Appliancee: 

JOHN  J.  MAHONEY 

Barker  Brothare,  Lot  Angalae,  Calif. 

Man  e  A  Boye'  Wear:  GENE  CHARMOY 
Stern  Broe.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


Salae  Promotion  Divieion 

JULIAN  N.  TRIVERS 

Gty  Specialty  Storae  Co.,  Naw  York 

Credit  Management  Divieion 

ROBERT  M.  GRINAGER 
The  J.  L.  Hudeon  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Smaller  Storoe  Divieion 

CLARENCE  A.  BARTLETT 

A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mcne. 

Storo  Management  Group 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH 

Tha  J.  L.  Hudeon  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Poreonnel  Group 

JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Traffic  Group 

E.  H.  WABLER 

Tha  Rika-Kumlar  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Retail  Raeaarch  Inetituto 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

Hutzler  Broe.  Company,  Boltimoro,  Md. 


Exocutiva  Vica  Proeidont  and  Traaeurar,  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 


Vice  Proeidont  for  Government  Affaire 
JOHN  C.  HAZEN 

Bueineee  Manager 
MORRIS  H.  LANDAU 

Legal  Couneel  and  Aeeietant  to  the 
Executive  Vica  Proeidont 
JAMES  J.  BLISS 

Controllare'  Congraee 

SAM  FLANEL,  General  Manager 

Morchandieing  Divieion 

WILLIAM  BURSTON,  Manager 

Salae  Promotion  Divieion 

EDWARD  F.  ENGLE,  Manager 

Storo  Management  Group  A 
Employoa  Relatione  Service 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Pereonnal  Group 

GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Smaller  Storae  Divieion 

SEYMOUR  HELFANT,  Manager 


Credit  Management  Divieion 
A.  L  TROTTA,  Manager 

Traffic  Group 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager 

Public  Relatione 

STEPHEN  K.  SMALL,  Director 

Retail  Raeaarch  Inetituto 
ETHEL  LANGTRY,  Director 

STORES 

HELEN  K.  MULHERN,  Editor 

International  Divieion 

A.  L.  TROTTA,  Exocutiva  Manqgar 

Member  Relatione 

DOROTHY  A.  BUTLER,  Director 

Son  Francieco  Office 
KARL  M.  STULL 

Secretary:  MARIE  A.  LONGO 

Coehier:  ALFRED  F.  SZIKLAY 

Office  Manager;  MARIE  G.  LEAROCK 
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CHARLES  H.  KELLSTADT. 

''Professional  Management 
Is  on  Trial  in  Retailing" 


The  owner-managers  of  the  past  helped 
to  create  great  cities  as  well  as 
great  businesses.  Can  today's  store 
managements  afford  to  leave  the  job 
of  urban  reconstruction  to  others? 


Sears,  roebuck  is  budgeting  a 

minimum  sales  gain  of  five  p>er  cent 
this  year,  and  "probably  eight  p>er  cent 
if  we  click,”  Charles  H.  Kellstadt  told 
the  NRMA  convention.  Sears’  presi¬ 
dent  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
banquet  which  closed  the  four-day 
meeting. 

This  sales  plan  is  based,  to  begin 
with,  upon  projections  of  income  and 
spending  that  agree  substantially  with 
those  presented  by  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  also  at  the  NRMA  meeting.  The 
Sears  economists  estimated  in  early 
January  that  gross  national  product  in 
1959  would  be  $465  billion,  an  increase 
of  about  $27  billion  over  1958.  Per¬ 
sonal  consumption  expenditures  in  the 
Sears  projection  will  reach  $303  bil¬ 
lion,  an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent  over 
last  year. 

If  Sears’  sales  increase  for  the  year 
hits  eight  per  cent,  it  will  be  running 
far  ahead  of  the  projected  rise  in  both 
national  sales  and  personal  income, 
but  that  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  Sears’  record  of  the  past  decade. 

Performance  like  this,  Kellstadt 
made  clear,  is  based  at  least  in  part 
upon  minute  analysis  of  the  consumer 
market.  His  exposition  of  the  major 
factors  now  influencing  the  market  is 
summarized  in  the  tabulation  on  the 
facing  page. 

Other  Challenges.  Turning  to  other 
matters  that  may,  in  the  long  run,  have 
an  even  more  important  connection 
with  retail  prosperity,  Kellstadt  placed 
this  question  before  the  convention: 


.\re  merchants  prepared  to  yield  to  the 
government  responsibilities  that  are 
properly  their  own? 

A  testing  time  is  just  ahead,  he 
warned,  on  two  troublesome  issues,  (1) 
the  misuse  of  comparative  pricing  and 
(2)  Sunday  openings.  In  both  cases 
the  choice  lies  between  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion  now  or  legislation  very  soon. 

Central  City's  Future.  More  far-reach¬ 
ing  is  the  question  of  urban  develop¬ 
ment  and  urban  renewal.  Kellstadt 
agreed  with  Richard  C.  Bond, president 
of  Wanamaker’s,  who  spoke  to  the  con¬ 
vention  earlier  in  the  week,  on  the 
vital  importance  of  central  city  growth 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  merchant.  He 
questioned  Bond’s  proposal  for  a  fed¬ 
eral  Department  of  Urban  Affairs. 
"Shouldn’t  we  see,”  he  asked,  "if  a 
maximum  of  private  enterprise  can’t 
do  the  job  before  we  entrust  to  others 
the  reconstruction  of  those  metropli- 
tan  areas  so  carefully  nurtured  by  pre¬ 
vious  merchants?” 

He  cited  instances  of  how  civic  re- 
sjjonsibility  had  been  assumed  in  the 
past  by  such  owner-managers  as  |.  C. 
Penney,  J.  L.  Hudson,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  Fred  Lazarus  and  John  Wana- 
maker,  men  who  were  "principals  in 
creating  great  cities  as  well  as  great 
businesses.” 

“Today,”  he  pointed  out,  “retailing 
has  mostly  passed  from  the  owner-man¬ 
ager  phase.  Professional  management 
is  in  the  majority,  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  on  trial.” 

Speaking  of  Sears’  activities  in  urban 


renewal  and  city  and  regional  plan¬ 
ning,  Kellstadt  said: 

“The  company  has  both  a  civic  and 
business  stake  in  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  people  it  serves. 
Encouraged  by  company  policy  and 
aided  by  a  number  of  informational 
and  education  pieces.  Sears  people,  in 
a  considerable  number  of  instances, 
have  been  the  catalyst  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  Over  20  per  cent  of  all  Sears 
store  managers  are  active  in  local  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  programs.” 

Three  thousand  copies  of  the  com¬ 
pany-published  booklet,  “The  ABC’s 
of  Urban  Renewal,”  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Sears  people:  60,000  more 
to  government  and  civic  groups  and 
agencies.  The  Sears  Roebuck  Foun¬ 
dation  has  endowed  10  graduate  fel¬ 
lowships  in  city  planning. 

Merchants  in  Politics.  Insisting  that 
the  businessman’s  —  and,  specifically, 
the  retailer’s— point  of  view  needs 
more  representation  in  political  decis¬ 
ions,  Kellstadt  proposed  that  mer¬ 
chants  should  institute  political  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  their  employees.  He 
emphasized  that  these  should  be  on 
strictly  non-partisan  lines,  but  made 
these  points: 

There  are  11.3  million  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  distribution,  not  counting 
the  sizable  number  of  proprietors  and 
self-employed  people. 

“They  are,”  said  Kellstadt,  “a  potent 
force.  And  they  are  responsive  to  con¬ 
structive  leadership.  Business  has  not 
provided  that  leadership.  Retailing  in 
its  desire  to  remain  politically  sexless 
has  become  impotent. 

“Leadership— the  ability  to  com¬ 
mand  attention  and  adherence— in¬ 
creasingly  is  passing  to  those  not  noted 
for  their  friendliness  to  business.  The 
corporate  citizen  is  having  his  right  to 
prestige  and  leadership  sharply  con¬ 
tested  in  the  political  areas,  at  nation¬ 
al,  state  and  local  levels.  Those  placed 
in  government  to  regulate  the  size  of 
companies,  determine  your  taxes,  in¬ 
vestigate  pricing  methods,  regulate 
services,  are  not  familiar  with  modern 
business. 

"As  politics  goes,  so  goes  business. 
In  recent  times,  business  has  been 
outwitted,  outmatched  and  outvoted. 
These  are  harsh  realities.  Manage¬ 
ment  can  no  longer  afford  to  look  the 
other  way.” 
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Some  Factors  Influencing  Retailers’  Markets,  1950-1960 


Size  of  Population 


1958:  174,000,000 
Est.  1960:  180,000,000 


The  average  annual  increase  in  population  in  the 
past  decade  has  been  a  steady  1.7  to  1.8  per  cent 


Population  Growth  Most  Marked  in  Lower  Age  Groups  (April  1950  to  July  1957) 

All  Ages:  Increased  20,097,000  to  171J229,000  or  13.3  per  cent 

Under  5:  Increased  2,981,000  to  19,144,000  or  18.4  per  cent 

5  through  13:  Increased  7,882,000  to  30,062,000  or  353  per  cent 

14  through  17:  Increased  1,767,000  to  10,176,000  or  21.0  per  cent 

18  through  24:  Decreased  754,000  to  15,327,000  Or  —4.7  per  cent 

.  .  .  And  in  Highest  Age  Group  (April  1950  to  July  1957) 

65  and  Over:  Increased  2355,000  to  14,749,900  or  21.0  per  cent 


Population  Movement 

.\lK>ut  one  person  in  five  changes  his  residence  each  year. 

Areas  which  have  grown  most  rapidly  by  in-migration  are: 
Florida,  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware  and' 
.Maryland. 

Areas  which  have  lost  most  population  through  out-migra¬ 
tion  are  most  of  the  Southern  states  and  a  few  others,  includ¬ 
ing  Maine,  Vermont,  West  Virginia  and  the  Dakotas. 

Farm  population  declined  by  5.2  million  persons,  or  17  per 
cent,  from  1950  to  1958.  In  1958,  their  proportion  of  the 
total  population  was  12.0  per  cent,  compared  to  16.6  per  cent 
in  1950. 

Population  is  increasingly  concentrated  in  metropolitan 
areas,  especially  those  along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf 
coasts. 

Between  1950  and  1956,  the  suburban  portions  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas  accounted  for  69  per  cent  of  the  national  popu¬ 
lation  growth. 

Increase  in  Household  and  Family  Formation 

The  total  number  of  households  in  March  1958  was  .50,402,000 
and  by  March  1960  the  estimated  total  will  be  51,700,000,  an 
increase  of  18.6  per  cent  for  the  1950-1960  decade. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  population  is  married,  marriages 
are  earlier,  more  people  are  having  children,  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  families  sooner  after  marriage,  and  they  are  having 
more  children,  on  the  average.  In  March  1957,  only  48  per 
cent  of  the  younger  married  women,  15  to  20  years  old,  were 
childless. 

“Undoubling-up”  has  been  another  factor  in  the  increase  of 
households.  Only  three  per  cent  of  married  couples  are  with¬ 
out  their  own  households.  There  has  also  been  a  high  rate 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  single-person  households  (14.8 
per  cent  between  1950  and  1958.) 

As  a  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  multiplication  of  homes 
than  of  people,  the  average  size  of  household  is  down  to  3.3 
persons,  from  3.5  in  1950  and  3.8  in  1940. 

Upward  Trend  of  Consumer  Income 

Weekly  take-home  pay  of  production  workers  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  in  dollars  of  equivalent  purchasing  power,  increased 
by  an  average  of  2.1  per  cent  per  year  during  the  decade 
1947-1957,  or  233  per  cent  in  the  10-year  period.  Per  capita 


disposable  income,  also  in  constant  dollars,  has  increased  at 
about  the  same  average  rate  per  year. 

Educational  Level  Rising 

In  1957  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  children  of  high  Khool  age 
were  in  school,  compared  to  83  per  cent  in  1950.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  aged  20  through  24  who  were  enrolled  in 
school  increased  from  14  per  cent  in  1950  to  21'  per  cent  in 
1957. 

Women  Workers  and  Working  Mothers 

In  March  1957,  34.8  per  cent  of  the  female  population  14-and- 
over  were  in  the  labor  force,  compared  to  31.4  p>er  cent  in 
1950  and  35  per  cent  in  wartime.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  married  women  in  the  labor  force  in  March  1957  had 
children  as  young  as  six  years. 

Car  and  Home  Ownership 

I'hree  out  of  four  families  owned  automobiles  at  the  end  of 
1957,  and  14  per  cent  of  all  families  owned  two  or  more. 
There  were  55.7  million  privately-owned  passenger  cars 
registered  in  the  U.  S.  that  year,  almost  double  the  28.1 
million  at  the  end  of  1946. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  all  occupied  dwellings  in  1956  were 
occupied  by  owners.  Home  ownership  is  now  more  common 
than  at  any  time  in  history. 

Income  Security  Increasing 

In  1956,  97  per  cent  of  civilian  payrolls  were  covered  by  re¬ 
tirement  programs  under  social  security  and  related  publicly 
administered  programs.  Coverage  under  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  programs  had  risen  to  83.2  per  cent  of  civilian  pay¬ 
rolls.  And  15.2  million  persons  were  also  covered  by  private 
pension  and  deferred  profit  sharing  plans.  (In  1950  the  total 
in  private  pension  plans  was  nine  million.) 

Life  insurance  coverage  per  family  increased  80  per  cent 
between  1950  and  1957,  compared  to  a  34  per  cent  increase 
in  average  disposable  personal  income  per  family. 

At  the  end  of  1956,  70  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
covered  by  hospital  insurance  and  61  per  cent  by  surgical 
insurance.  The  percentages  arc  much  higher  in  highly  in¬ 
dustrialized  states. 
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FRED  LAZARUS,  JR.: 


The  Merchant's  Voice 
In  Political  Decisions 


The  day  when  the  merchant  was 
expected  to  be  a  political  cipher 
has  passed,  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.  told  the 
NRMA  convention.  He  said  the  re¬ 
tailer  must  become  active  in  party 
politics  in  order  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
political  decisions  that  “are  reshaping 
the  cities  in  which  we  live  and  do  busi¬ 
ness.”  The  chairman  of  Federated  De¬ 
partment  Stores  spmke  at  the  banquet 
session  at  which  he  received  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Gold  Medal  Award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  retailing. 

"The  first  requirement  of  any  good 
citizen,”  said  Mr.  Lazarus,  “is  that  he 
be  solvent  and  self-supporting.  There¬ 
fore,  my  remarks  assume  that  all  of 
you  earn  a  good  profit  from  your  stores 
and  can  conceive  of  retailing  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  sheriff. 

“A  part  of  that  ‘something  more,'  I 
suggest,  is  taking  an  active  part  in  a 
political  party  in  your  community.  Be 
active  in  a  party  yourself.  Urge  the 
people  in  your  store  to  do  so  too. 
Whether  you  and  they  are  Repub¬ 
licans  or  Democrats  doesn’t  matter. 
What  does  matter  is  that,  through  one 
party  or  another,  we  make  our  voices 
heard  effectively  on  the  political  de¬ 
cisions  that  are  reshaping  the  cities 
in  which  we  live  and  do  business. 

“Those  political  decisions  are  chang¬ 
ing  how  our  customers  move  about 
and,  therefore,  where  they  shop.  Polit¬ 
ical  decisions  influence  the  kinds  of 
neighborhoods  in  which  our  customers 
live  and,  therefore,  what  their  living 
standards  may  be.  The  recreation  fa¬ 
cilities  that  our  customers  have  and, 
therefore,  their  leisure-time  needs 
sometimes  depend  on  political  decis¬ 
ions.  So,  too,  do  basic  community 
needs  like  law  enforcer, lent  and  edu¬ 
cation.  I  do  not  urge  political  activity 
for  solely  selfish  ends,  but  in  the  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest  of  fostering  the 


kind  of  healthy  community  that  will 
be  gootl  for  all  its  citizens  and,  there¬ 
fore,  for  us  as  retailers. 

“Since  so  many  community  affairs 
become  entangled  in  state  and  even 
federal  policies,  political  activity  in 
your  city  will  lead  inevitably  to  activ¬ 
ity  on  state  and  national  affairs,  too. 
So  much  the  better,  in  my  judgment. 
But  the  natural  environment  of  a  re¬ 
tailer  is  the  city  in  which  his  store  is 
an  institution,  and  that  is  where  I  sug¬ 
gest  we  and  our  associates  get  into 
party  work. 

“When  I  was  starting  in  business,  ad- 


McNAIR  and  MAZUR: 


There  should  be  a  continued  steady 
business  recovery  throughout  1959, 
but  it  will  probably  be  1960  before  an 
upsurge  of  capital  investment  will 
make  a  big  contribution  to  economic 
growth. 

This  was  the  considered  prediction 
of  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  .School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  delivered  at  the  “top  manage¬ 
ment  session”  on  the  opening  night  of 
the  convention.  He  based  his  forecast 
on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be 
no  “really  serious  upset  in  the  grad¬ 
ually  worsening  international  situa¬ 
tion.”  His  estimates  for  general  busi¬ 
ness  growth  in  1959  were  these; 


vice  like  this  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  dangerous,  and  perhaps  some  of 
you  think  it  is  now.  A  few  decades  ago 
a  merchant  was  supposed  to  be  a  polit¬ 
ical  cipher.  He  had  Democratic  and 
Republican  customers.  Therefore,  he 
took  an  oath  of  political  abstinence 
lest  he  offend  either  group.  However, 
I  sus|)eft  that  people  come  to  our 
stores  not  to  buy  political  opinions, 
but  because  of  the  merchandise  assort¬ 
ments  and  services  they  find  there.  In 
any  event,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  a 
store  adopt  a  party  line.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  do  urge  that  individuals  in  a 
store  become  active  in  whichever  party 
they  choose.  My  own  family  embraces 
active  Republicans  and  lively  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  a  store  family  can,  too. 

“What  is  important  in  this  dynamic 
and  fluid  |)eri(xl  is  that  we  actively 
help  to  build  the  kind  of  communities 
in  which  we  want  to  live  and  do  busi¬ 
ness.  We  work  at  being  gocxl  mer¬ 
chants.  We  always  have  tried  to  be 
gocxl  citizens  in  civic  ways.  Now,  I 
suggest,  we  should  become  effective 
fiolitical  citizens,  too.” 


►  (iross  national  prcxluct  will  be 
.H68  or  $470  billion,  and  will  reach 
an  annual  rate  of  .$480  billion  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  In  1958  gross  national 
prcxluct  was  $437  billion;  the  annual 
rate  at  year’s  end  was  $453  billion.  In 
1957  the  gross  national  product  was 
.$440  billion. 

►  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  [)rt> 
duction  index  will  rise  from  the  recent 
141  to  148  or  150  by  year’s  end. 

►  Personal  income  and  consump 
tion  expenditures  will  rise  about  five 
per  cent  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  the 
increase  in  consumption  running 
slightly  ahead  of  the  rise  in  consumer 
income. 
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Nine  hundred  people  attended  the  session  for  top  management;  heard  Malcolm  P.  McNair  predict  gradually  strengthening  business 
recovery  for  1959  and  Paul  Mazur  talk  of  a  I98S  America  with  a  population  of  2S0  million.  Above,  David  Moeser,  former  Association 
president,  recipient  of  its  Ciold  Medal  in  1955  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Conrad  ir  Chandler,  Inc.,  addressed  the  meeting  briefly. 


►  Prices  will  remain  relatively  sta¬ 
ble  throughout  the  year.  The  advance 
in  the  consumer  price  index  is  not 
likely  to  he  more  than  two  per  cent. 

McNair  once  more  directed  retailers’ 
attention  to  the  steady  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  consumer  income  spent 
on  services;  said  it  will  continue,  and 
fonunented  on  department  stores’  fail¬ 
ure  to  cut  themselves  in  on  this  type 
of  spending. 

Paul  Mazur,  partner  in  Lehman 
Brothers,  New  York,  also  emphasized 
that  this  trend  to  more  service  sjaend- 
ing  is  a  main  characteristic  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  American  standard  of  living.  He 
foresaw  that  it  will  continue  through 
the  next  (juarter-century  and  will  be 
one  of  the  big  challenges  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  facing  department  stores. 

Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Miller  &: 
Rhoads,  who  later  in  the  week  was 
elected  to  his  second  term  as  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Executive  Committee, 
presided  at  this  session. 

25-Year  View.  In  a  quick  look  at  the 
department  store’s  long-term  future, 
Paul  Mazur  predicted  that  in  1983 
U.  S.  retailers  will  be  serving  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  280  million  in  75  million 
households,  and  that  annual  gross 
national  product  will  have  reached 
SI. 000  billion. 

He  said  that  food,  automobiles, 
travel  and  services  are  likely  to  ac¬ 
count  for  much  larger  proportions  of 
consumer  spending  than  they  do  to¬ 


day.  Competition  facing  the  tradi¬ 
tional  department  store  categories  of 
merchandise  will  consequently  be  in¬ 
tense. 

“In  that  competitive  struggle  the  de¬ 
partment  store  has  enormous  strength 
and  a  great  opportunity,’’  said  Mazur. 
“However,  it  must  do  more  than  main¬ 
tain  an  attitude  of  p>olite  acquiescence 
or  complacency  with  old  ideas  and  old 
methexis.  Just  as  industry  is  seeking 
and  finding  revolutionary  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  productivity,  so  too  must  the 
retailers.’’ 

The  U.  S.  today  is  spending  $8  bil¬ 
lion  annually  for  research,  but  too 
little  of  that  money  is  being  spent  in 
learning  how  to  merchandise  and  sell 
better,  Mazur  said.  Old  formulas 
won’t  work,  he  warned,  in  “the  fer¬ 
ment  of  tomorrow’s  retailing.’’  It  will 
be  necessary  to  study,  with  an  open 
mind,  what  products  and  services,  what 
departments  and  classifications  prom¬ 
ise  the  best  return  for  investment  and 
development.  He  recommended,  too, 
more  research  on  organization,  on  ex¬ 
ecutive  development  and  on  automatic 
data  processing,  and  pointed  out  that 
motivational  research,  still  largely  un¬ 
explored  by  retailers,  can  teach  them 
what  features  of  products  should  be 
emphasized  in  promotion  and  selling. 

Looking  at  the  broader  economic 
picture,  Mazur  predicted  that  in  25 
years  there  may  well  be  a  registration 
of  90  million  cars  in  this  country,  re¬ 
quiring  an  annual  production  of  eight 
to  nine  million. 


“The  road  and  highway  require¬ 
ments  of  such  an  automotive  popula¬ 
tion,’’  he  said,  “will  in  most  likelihood 
treat  the  present  estimated  require¬ 
ment  of  a  |50  billion  road  program 
as  though  it  were  a  mistake  in  inade¬ 
quate  arithmetic. 

“To  house  the  anticipated  increase 
[of  25  million  households]  it  seems  al¬ 
most  certain  that  beginning  in  the 
middle  ’60s  the  requirements  for  .an¬ 
nual  starts  in  home  building  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  present  figure  of  1.2  million 
by  at  least  500,000— with  the  conse¬ 
quent  effect  upon  the  market  for  home 
furnishings. 

“.  .  .  The  geographic  area  required 
for  these  houses  guarantees  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  patterns  of  suburbia  into 
those  of  exurbia  as  well  as  a  more  in¬ 
tensive  and  carefully  planned  redevel¬ 
opment  of  our  urban  areas.  ...  It 
may  well  be  that  25  years  from  now 
it  will  be  difficult  to  mark  the  end  of 
one  of  our  large  cities  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another.’’ 

The  Year  Ahead.  McNair’s  annual 
business  forecast  is  based  upon  the 
principal  flows  of  spending  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  gross 
national  product.  For  1959  he  sized 
them  up  this  way: 

Government  Spending.  Federal  spend¬ 
ing  will  probably  run  some  $3  billion 
ahead  of  1958.  State  and  local  ex- 
jienditures  will  presumably  increase  by 
another  .S3  billion,  “which  seemingly 
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Wanamaker’s  president,  Richard  C.  Bond,  opened  the  convention  with  an 
address  in  which  he  said  that  urban  rehabilitation  will  require,  besides 
enormous  private  business  effort,  a  federal  spending  program  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  billion.  He  called  for  the  creation  of  a  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Urban  Affairs;  pointed  out  that  the  “city  problem”  should  be 
brought  to  at  least  the  same  level  of  national  consciousness  as  the  farm 
support  program.  (The  text  of  his  speech  appeared  in  the  January  issue 
of  SxoRts.)  Bond  spoke  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices;  shown  with  him  above  is  Mrs.  Adele  C.  Elgart,  chairman 
of  the  ABO  and  director  of  the  Specialty  Stores  Association,  Inc.  Mrs. 
Elgart  used  the  occasion  to  express  the  buying  offices’  opposition  to  last 
month’s  “Fifth  Avenue  Openings”  in  New  York.  Confining  the  spring 
fashions  shown  to  New  York  stores  for  the  duration  of  the  promotion  was, 
she  said,  a  discrimination  against  stores  of  equal  fashion  reputation  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  country. 


represents  the  current  rate  of  growth 
in  this  sector.” 

Capital  Goods  Sponding.  Business  ex¬ 
penditures  for  plant  and  equipment 
fell  off  about  17  per  cent  in  1958. 
Total  for  the  year  was  about  I.’IO.S 
billion.  The  fourth-quarter  rate  in 
1958  was  $30  billion.  Estimate  for 
1959:  $32  billion. 

McNair  said  that  the  factors  gov¬ 
erning  capital  expenditure  decisions 
are  generally  favorable.  He  finds  the 
concern  about  over-capacity  in  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  somewhat  exaggerated; 
said  it  is  offset  by  the  rapid  obsoles¬ 
cence  of  the  “age  of  automation”  and 
by  very  strong  incentives  to  install 
cost-cutting  equipment.  The  profit  out¬ 
look,  improving  along  with  a  marked 
increase  in  productivity  last  year,  also 
offers  encouragement  to  investment. 

The  third  factor  that  affects  business 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment  is 
the  cost  and  availability  of  money. 
McNair’s  prediction  was  that  money 
would  not  be  so  tight  in  1959  as  to 
hamper  investment,  although  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  upward  trend  in  inter¬ 
est  rates  as  recovery  continues. 

It’s  the  time  factor— “the  substantial 
lead  time  between  appropriations  and 
expenditures”— that  makes  any  marked 
pickup  in  plant  investment  unlikely 
in  1959.  McNair’s  prediction:  “Possi¬ 
bly,  $.32  billion,  or  optimistically  $33 
billion,  as  compared  with  $30.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  1958.  Quite  plausibly,  1960 
rather  than  1959  will  be  the  year 
when  business  investment  really  gets 
back  into  full  swing.  .  .  .  The  1958 
decline  in  this  sector  of  spending  was 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  recession; 
and  until  there  has  been  a  substantial 
pickup  in  new  production  facilities, 
we  cannot  say  that  anything  resem¬ 
bling  a  new  boom  is  in  the  making.” 

Business  Inventories.  When  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  growing  normally  the  annual 
rate  of  inventory  growth  is  about  $2.8 
billion.  Inventory  accumulation  in 
1959  will  probably  reach  a  rate  of  $3 
billion  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In¬ 
ventory  liquidation  had  about  ceased 
by  the  end  of  1958.  (In  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  last  year,  inventories  were  drop¬ 
ping  at  the  annual  rate  of  $9.5  billion.) 

Construction.  Residential  construc¬ 
tion,  running  counter  to  other  business 


trends,  reached,  in  November  1958, 
an  annual  rate  of  1,330,000  non-farm 
housing  starts.  McNair  agrees  with 
other  analysts,  who,  for  various  reasons, 
believe  the  rate  of  increase  will  flatten 
out  in  1959,  coming  to  about  1,200,000 
starts  for  the  year.  Industrial  and 
office  construction  will  be  down  some¬ 
what,  but  public  construction  will  in¬ 
crease. 

Consumer  Spending.  Personal  income 
actually  increased  in  1958,  reaching 
$354  billion  against  a  1957  figure  of 
$348  billion.  A  five  per  cent  increase 
appears  probable  for  1959,  bringing 
the  figure  to  over  $370  billion.  Higher 
wage  rates,  more  overtime  and  prob¬ 
able  higher  dividends  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible. 

“Employment,”  said  McNair,  “will 
grow,  but  unemployment  will  dimin¬ 
ish  slowly  because  of  increased  produc¬ 
tivity,  longer  hours,  and  the  effort  of 
management  to  replace  high-price  la¬ 
bor  with  mechanical  equipment.  (As 
automation  develops  and  as  required 
skills  increase,  we  face  the  probability 
of  a  larger  group  of  unemployables.) 
By  the  end  of  this  year  unemployment 


is  still  likely  to  be  as  great  as  3.5 
million.” 

Farm  income,  which  was  up  20  per 
cent  in  1958,  may  be  down  between 
five  and  10  per  cent  in  1959  because  of 
lower  prices. 

Savings  will  probably  be  no  higher, 
and  perhaps  a  little  lower  than  the 
1958  rate. 

In  consumer  credit,  “the  stage  is  set 
for  some  significant  expansion  in  1959, 
though  nothing  like  the  splurge  of 
1955  is  to  be  anticipated.” 

Surveys  of  consumer  buying  inten¬ 
tions  suggest  improved  prospects  for 
automobiles  and  big-ticket  merchan¬ 
dise  generally.  High  prices,  particular¬ 
ly  in  automobiles,  may  be  a  deterrent. 
.Another  factor,  whose  full  result  can¬ 
not  yet  be  gauged,  is  the  slowness  of 
the  automobile  industry  to  recognize 
the  “change  in  demand  from  ostenta¬ 
tion  to  transportation.”  If  new  small 
cars  should  be  introduced  by  Ford 
and  General  Motors  early  in  the  fall 
and  appeal  strongly  to  the  market, 
total  sales  for  the  year  might  approach 
or  even  exceed  six  million.  “Any  fig¬ 
ure  over  six  million,”  said  McNair, 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Selling  Is  Everybody's  Job 


Five  NRMA  divisions  get  together  to  examine  it  from  everybody's  angle 


SELLING  is  everybody’s  job,  and 
there  are  many  ways  to  improve  it, 
but  nothing  can  match  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  becomes  possible  when  man¬ 
agement  puts  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
said  the  speakers  at  the  all-day  session 
on  selling,  staged  jointly  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising,  Store  Management,  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Sales  Promotion,  and  Smaller 
Stores  Divisions.  Gordon  Mallonee, 
vice  president  of  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Richmond,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Merchandising  Division,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Most  emphatic  about  management’s 
responsibility  and  the  miracles  man¬ 
agement  can  achieve  when  it  tries  was 
George  A.  Scott,  president  of  the 
Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego. 
His  program  assignment,  he  said,  had 
made  him  do  some  soul-searching,  had 


brought  home  to  him  the  fact  that  top 
management  today  tends  to  be  far  re¬ 
moved  from  selling.  He  urged  retail¬ 
ers  to  practice  just  a  little  more  pride 
in  their  profession,  to  “sell  the  thing 
of  which  we  are  a  part,’’  so  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  respect  retailing  as  a  career. 
He  deplored  the  practice  of  publicly 
criticizing  the  quality  of  retail  sales¬ 
people,  “of  advertising  to  the  world 
that  we  have  a  bunch  of  nitwits  be¬ 
hind  the  counter.” 

Top  Managemont  Soiling.  Scott  re¬ 
minded  his  audience  that  reputations 
are  made,  not  by  advertising  or  public 
relations  programs,  but  by  the  impres¬ 
sions  created  upon  individual  custom¬ 
ers  and  employees.  “We  who  run  the 
stores  create  the  ‘image’,”  he  said. 
“We  are  what  people  say  about  us.” 


He  urged  more  direct  action  by 
heads  of  stores— correcting  faults  and 
praising  accomplishment  directly,  not 
through  channels.  Harking  back  to 
the  days  when  Macy’s  had  its  own  de¬ 
livery  trucks,  he  cited  the  action  taken 
by  the  late  Jesse  Straus,  then  president 
of  the  store,  when  he  encountered  a 
failure  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  a 
driver.  Not  only  did  he  point  out  the 
fault  to  the  driver  on  the  spot,  but 
next  day,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  staff  to  alert  them  to  the  way 
in  which  courtesy  or  rudeness  on  the 
part  of  employees  could  make  or  break 
the  store’s  gocxl  name  with  its  present 
and  potential  customers. 

“Mr.  Straus  didn’t  ask  someone  to 
get  out  a  booklet,”  Scott  emphasized. 
“If  the  situation  needed  correcting,  he 
did  it.  That’s  top  management  selling 


They  Talked  All  Day! 


The  Morning  Shift:  A.  F.  Margolies 
of  Macy’s-New  York;  Gordon  L. 
Mallonee  of  Miller  ir  Rhoads;  Har¬ 
old  K.  Melnicove  of  The  Hecht  Co.; 
Norris  Brisco  of  Ed.  Schuster  if  Co. 


And  in  the  Afternoon:  James  F. 
Tobin  of  IVieboldt  Stores  Com¬ 
pany;  George  A.  Scott  of  Walker- 
Scott  Company;  Leonard  Nadel 
of  Abraham  if  Straus,  and  chair¬ 
man  Mallonee  once  again. 
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—and  we  need  it!” 

Some  other  suggestions  for  manage¬ 
ment  from  Scott:  Visit  the  personnel 
office  and  make  sure  prospective  em¬ 
ployees  are  treated  like  customers;  pat 
salespeople  on  the  head  when  they  do 
a  good  job;  make  sure  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  presents  a  cheerful  and 
friendly  appearance.  (“The  very  looks 
of  some  credit  offices  give  one  the 
creeps!”)  Or  try  a  survey  among  the 
store’s  own  employees  on  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  question  of  why  the  store  went  out 
of  business.  Such  a  survey  at  Walker- 
.Scott  brought  plenty  of  correctible 
faults  to  management’s  attention. 

Also  suggested:  Visit  supermarkets, 
or  Sears  or  Penney  stores  and  try  not 
to  buy.  Then  go  into  a  typical  down¬ 
town  store  and  see  how  lacking  in  ex¬ 
citement  it  is  by  comparison. . . .  Make 
an  effort  to  cut  red  tape,  he  urged,  be¬ 
fore  it  kills  basic  stocks  and  customer 
patience  at  the  counter.  .  .  .  Try  to  do 
something  about  “May  I  help  you?” 

.  .  .  Foster  progress  by  planting  cre¬ 
ative  ideas,  words,  and  dreams  in  the 
minds  of  others.  .  .  .  Recognize  that 
progress  and  change  continue,  and 
that  only  the  man  at  the  top  can  nur¬ 
ture  change  within  the  store. 

Formulas  or  Results?  Another  speaker 
who  warned  against  the  hazards  of  too 
much  red  tape  and  too  much  respect 
for  techniques  rather  than  results,  was 
James  F.  Tobin,  president  of  Wieboldt 
Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  Illinois.  Citing 
all  the  recordkeeping,  stock  work,  and 
miscellaneous  chores  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  salesperson  today,  he  said: 
“We  are  more  interested  in  procedures 
and  recordkeeping  than  we  are  in  sell¬ 
ing.  No  wonder  we  have  some  bad 
selling. ...  If  we  are  sincere  about  this 
thing  of  better  selling,  we  not  only 
must  step  up  the  caliber  of  our  sales- 
jjeople,  but  we  must  find  some  way  of 
getting  more  of  the  salesperson's  time 
for  selling.” 

Speaking  of  sales  training  programs, 
Tobin  mentioned  one  developed  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  by  his  company’s  central 
sales  manager  and  sent  out  to  all  of 
their  stores.  It  was  the  perfect  pack¬ 
age,  he  said,  much  admired  by  stores 
all  over  the  world— but  it  didn’t  work. 
The  department  managers  in  the 
stores,  it  transpired,  did  not  ’  Ueve  in 
it.  Today,  the  company  has  no  cen¬ 
tral  training  department,  but  each 


store  manager  has  the  responsibility 
for  training  the  salesjjeople  in  his 
store.  He  has  available  to  him  the 
merchandise  information  from  the 
buying  office,  and  is  free  to  purchase 
any  technical  aids  he  believes  in. 

“We  believe  sincerely,”  said  Tobin, 
“that  a  sales  training  program  which 
is  poorly  conceived  from  a  technical 
standpoint  but  which  our  store  {jeople 
l)elieve  in  and  can  enthusiastically  put 
over  is  much,  much  better  than  a  pro¬ 
gram  dreamed  up  by  technical  people 
at  a  central  location  but  which  cannot 
lie  identified  with  the  people  who  are 
going  to  do  the  training  job.” 

Underlying  many  of  Tobin’s  re¬ 
marks  was  the  thought  that  capable 
people  need  their  own,  individual 
ways  of  doing  things.  He  mentioned  a 
store  manager  who  does  a  lot  of  selling 
himself,  to  make  sure  he  hasn’t  lost  the 
know-how:  he  cited  the  word  of  praise 
as  a  fine  form  of  sales  training  at  the 
point  of  sale;  he  mentioned  that,  al¬ 
though  the  buyers  for  his  organization 
have  no  stated  responsibility  for  visit¬ 
ing  the  stores,  most  of  them  do  spend 
considerable  time  doing  just  that. 
Having  no  main  store  and  branches, 
but  rather  a  group  of  stores  and  a  cen¬ 
tral  buying  organization,  Wieboldt’s 
has  trained  its  buyers  to  reduce  to  writ¬ 
ing  the  reasons  why  they  make  their 
most  important  selling  purchases,  and 
to  send  this  information,  along  with 
selling  suggestions,  to  the  individual 
store  managers  and  department  man¬ 
agers— and  to  the  president  himself. 

Although  the  store  manager  in  each 
Wieboldt  store  is  in  effect  the  sales 
manager  at  the  point  of  sale,  Tobin 
warned  against  relegating  salespeople 
“in  our  own  thinking  and  by  our  own 
actions  to  a  position  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance.”  He  urged  management  execu¬ 
tives,  who  undoubtedly  were  pace¬ 
setters  on  the  selling  floor  in  their  day, 
to  get  out  of  their  offices  and  keep  in 
touch  with  what  happens  on  the  floor. 
And  he  warned  against  being  stam¬ 
peded  into  thinking  that  salespeople 
should  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  “pipe 
rack  fixtures  and  the  checkout  coun¬ 
ter.” 

If  cost  of  distribution  must  be  re¬ 
duced,  he  suggested  looking  toward 
rent  and  advertising  and  mechanized 
merchandise  handling,  the  areas  in 
which  the  food  industries  effect  their 
major  economies.  “The  salesp>erson 


.  .  .  in  our  industry  is  here  to  stay. 
The  ones  you  have  right  now  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  think  they  are  and  if  we 
all  get  ourselves  into  the  act,  they  can 
be  stronger  in  the  future  than  they 
ever  have  been  in  the  past.” 

Learn  from  the  Customers!  Harold  K. 
Melnicove,  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
stressed  the  importance  of  overlooking 
no  avenue  of  information  that  leads  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  custom¬ 
er.  Research  alone,  he  indicated,  is  not 
enough;  most  important  is  to  get  the 
whole  organization  attuned  to  what  is 
going  on  around  them,  and  in  the 
habit  of  picking  up  suggestions  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  they  crop  up. 

Hecht’s  uses  consumer  advisory 
i)oards,  whose  members  meet  regularly 
with  store  executives,  and  whose  com¬ 
ments  have  provided  many  useful 
leads  on  how  to  serve  the  customer 
ijetter.  Another  avenue  of  information 
is  the  store’s  executive  complaint  form, 
to  make  it  quick  and  easy  for  people 
to  pass  along  suggestions  they  pick  up 
in  their  social  and  business  contacts.  (A 
question  from  the  audience  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  a  form  existed  for 
rank-and-file  suggestions  was  hailed 
i)y  Melnicove  as  an  example  of  how 
easy  it  is  to  pick  up  new  and  helpful 
ideas  when  retailers  get  together.) 

Visits  to  other  stores  always  provide 
clues  to  what  people  are  buying  there, 
and  what  they  may  buy  in  one’s  own 
store  if  given  the  opportunity.  Adver¬ 
tising  of  other  stores  is  also  helpful;  so 
are  the  analyses  that  newspapers  make 
of  price  lines  and  classifications  being 
advertised.  Trade  periodicals,  visits  to 
trade  shows,  and,  above  all,  close  con¬ 
tact  with  resources,  can  provide  impor¬ 
tant  clues.  As  examples  of  the  value 
of  using  resources,  Melnicove  cited  the 
consumer  research  done  by  leading 
firms— far  beyond  what  a  store  could 
undertake  on  its  own  with  respect  to 
a  single  classification  of  merchandise. 

“Just  listen  to  other  people,”  he 
urged.  “Have  a  hungry  mind.” 

Following  Melnicove’s  talk,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  want  slips  as  a  means  of  getting 
information  from  salespeople  came  up. 
Chairman  Mallonee  contributed  de¬ 
tails  of  one  such  system  that  functions 
in  his  store.  At  Miller  &  Rhoads,  the 
form  is  called  “We  Didn’t  Have  It,” 
and  salespeople  are  asked  to  list  on 
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the  form  any  item  that  was  asked  for 
but  not  in  stock— even  if  something 
else  was  sold.  Buyers  get  these  reports 
daily,  note  upon  them  action  taken 
(or  not  to  be  taken)  and  reasons  why, 
then  pass  them  daily  to  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  managers.  Buyers  also  report 
back  to  the  salespeople  at  their  weekly 
meetings  on  the  action  taken  (or  not 
taken)  on  the  items  reported.  Mal- 
lonee  indicated  that  one  reason  for 
the  success  of  the  system  is  that  sales¬ 
people  are  made  to  understand  that 
they  are  not  complaining  but  really 
teaming  up  with  the  buyer  and  the 
store  when  they  ref)ort  a  call  for  some¬ 
thing  not  in  stock. 

Better  Tools,  Better  Selling.  Improved 
merchandise  presentation,  which  at 
Macy’s  is  called  the  Simplified  Selling 
Program,  was  discussed  by  Asher  F. 
Margolies,  superintendent  of  operat¬ 
ing  service  at  Macy’s,  New  York.  Mar¬ 
golies  stressed  that  simplified  selling 
can  attract,  accommodate  and  service 
the  maximum  number  of  customers 
with  a  maximum  amount  of  profit- 
provided  the  sales  force,  more  than 
ever,  is  equipped  with  merchandise 
knowledge  and  selling  skill  and  is  not 
permitted  to  confuse  simplified  selling 
with  self-service  or  no  service. 

Although  each  installation  is  neces¬ 
sarily  individual,  all  simplified  selling 
setups  are  geared  to  produce  more 
effective  sales  results  and  greater  cus¬ 
tomer  convenience  through  better  ex¬ 
posure:  better  assortment  displays; 
more  thorough  signing;  effective  de¬ 
partment  layout;  more  productive  and 
flexibly  adjusted  selling  services:  co¬ 
ordination  of  forward  and  reserve 
stock. 

Margolies  offered  these  guides  in 
planning:  Conserve  customer’s  shop¬ 
ping  time  and  energies;  reduce  mer¬ 
chandise  handling;  see  that  the  most 
interesting  features  of  items  are  visi¬ 
ble:  create  point-of-sale  displays  that 
will  encourage  impulse  buying;  raise 
the  average  check  by  displaying  price 
lines  together,  in  multiple  units  and 
with  related  items. 

Examples  of  actual  Macy  installa¬ 
tions  cited  by  Margolies  include  some 
in  which  there  are  turnstile  entrances 
and  checkout  cashiers,  as  in  paint  and 
hardware,  greeting  cards,  and  commer¬ 
cial  stationery.  Most  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  use  a  combination  of  self-service 


and  service  that  permits  the  clerk  to 
help  the  customer  except  at  jieak  jjer- 
iods,  at  which  times  the  salespeople 
simply  man  cashiering  posts.  Stressed 
by  Margolies  was  the  importance  of 
complete  signing— clearly  seen,  easily 
understood,  able  to  point  out  categor¬ 
ies  of  merchandise  and  spell  out  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  followed. 

Operating  expenses  may  lie  reduced, 
seasonal  flexibility  can  be  achieved, 
and  housekeeping  and  stcKkkeeping 
costs  can  be  lowered  by  good  fixture 
design,  he  promised.  Moreover,  sim¬ 
plified  selling  techniques  can  help  to 
reduce  inventory  shortage  if  all  self¬ 
selection  or  self-service  items  are  unit 
marked:  if  open  selling  fixtures  are  not 


placed  near  exits,  elevators  or  escala¬ 
tors;  if  wrapping  materials  are  kept 
out  of  customers’  reach;  if  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  personnel  coverage  to  supervise 
the  area;  and  if  cashiering  f>oints  have 
adequate  computing  equipment. 

Discussion  following  Margolies’  talk 
brought  out  the  point  that  there 
are  few  commission  departments  in 
Macy’s;  salespeople  who  serve  as  cash¬ 
iers  during  [)eak  periods  are  thus  paid 
at  their  normal  rate  as  selling  help, 
and  do  not  sacrifice  commissions  or 
bonuses,  as  might  be  the  case  in  some 
stores.  Manufacturers’  help  in  design¬ 
ing  fixtures  was  not  highly  praised  by 
the  Macy  executive  since,  with  some 
outstandingly  good  exceptions,  there  is 


Some  New  Slants  on  Selling 


JVestern  department  merchandise  can  be  sold  profitably  all  I 

the  year  round  with  the  help  of  planned,  related  inventory  j 

and  self-selection.  Learning  about  this  from  Roy  Rogers:  I 

George  W.  Dowdy  at  his  right  and  /.  Gordon  Dakins  at  his  | 

left,  and,  standing:  Seymour  Helfant,  manager  of  the  Smaller  j 

Stores  Division,  John  R.  Kagel,  director  of  the  Downtown  j 

South  Rend  Council  and  Herbert  Scull  of  E.  H.  Scull  Associ-  | 

ates.  This  was  a  Sales  Promotion  Division  event. 


This  exhilarated  group  has  just  been  hearing  how  to  boost 
sales  with  the  help  of  a  modern  shop-by-telephone  setup. 
The  story  was  told  in  a  lively,  one-hour  musical  presented, 
at  a  sales  promotion  session,  by  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 
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usually  much  brand  advertising  on  the 
fixture  itself. 

Services  That  Make  Sense.  Stressing 
the  importance  of  knowing  what  the 
customer  wants  in  selling  services  and 
other  services,  Norris  Brisco,  general 
operative  manager  of  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Company,  Milwaukee,  and  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Store  Management 
Group,  outlined  a  program  of  operat¬ 
ing  for  better  selling  and  servicing. 
He  suggested  "that  we  go  beyond  our 
salespeople  and  try  to  find  ways  of 
basically  improving  our  selling  serv¬ 
ice,  and  ways  to  sell  more  merchandise. 

.  .  .  We  must  resolve  to  be  flexible  and 
ingenious  in  our  thinking.  We  must 
be  willing  to  try  new  ideas,  new  meth¬ 
ods,  new  ways  of  doing  things  which 
will  gear  our  store  to  more  efficiently 
sell,  and  more  effectively  serve  our 
public  whose  demands  and  ideas  are 
also  changing." 

Many  competing  retail  outlets,  Bris¬ 
co  said,  “are  doing  a  better  job  of 
analyzing  what  the  customer  basically 
wants,  and  giving  her  that,  or  at  least 
making  her  think  she  is  getting  it.” 
What  women  want  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  today,  he  went  on,  is  not 
service,  but  time— “instant  shopping, 
something  the  average  department 
store  does  not  give.”  He  cited  his  own 
efforts  last  December  to  buy  a  clutch 
bag  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  store  in  New 
York.  The  procedure  required  him  to 
shop  six  different  sections  and  ap¬ 
proach  four  different  salespeople,  and 
took  him  49  minutes  in  all. 

Stressing  the  value  of  open  selling 
units,  Brisco  warned  against  going 
into  open  selling  half-heartedly,  and 
failing  to  do  a  good  job  of  signing  and 
servicing  the  fixtures.  He  called  for 
merchandise  to  be  “laid  out  more  in 
accordance  with  how  the  majority  of 
customers  buy  rather  than  by  vendors, 
price  lines,  or  some  buying  conception 
of  the  merchandise  division.”  He  rec¬ 
ommended  concentrating  on  fixtures 
and  arrangement  that  lower  operating 
costs  and  result  in  maximum  sales  per 
square  foot— not  on  rare  woods  and 
expensive  finishes. 

Also,  said  Brisco,  “the  department 
store  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
services  we  offer.  ...  It  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  re-evaluate  each  service 
in  terms  of  today’s  customer’s  wants 
and  reactions  .  .  .  concentrating  only 


on  those  which  will  add  to  our  sales 
or  make  us  stand  out  in  our  commu¬ 
nity.  Merely  doing  what  we  have  done 
for  years,  without  re-evaluating  and 
examining  critically  why  we  are  doing 
certain  things,  can  be  most  costly,  not 
only  in  terms  of  profit  and  ability  to 
meet  price  competition,  but  even  in 
customer  acceptance.” 

Citing  the  wide  variation  in  services 
offered  by  individual  stores,  as  reflect¬ 
ed  in  a  recent  study  by  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  of  NRMA,  he  said; 
“Everybody  has  his  own  hunch.  .  .  . 
Far  too  often  the  decision  rests  on  the 
personal  opinion  of  a  store  principal, 
or  of  some  other  major  executive.  .  .  . 
Usually  the  store  principal  or  his  wife 
is  not  the  store’s  typical  customer.” 

As  a  basis  for  evaluating  a  service, 
Brisco  suggested:  an  analysis  of  what  it 
actually  offers  to  the  customer;  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  it  is  used  by  customers; 
its  value  to  the  store  as  a  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  sales  aid;  a  traffic  or  prestige 
builder;  a  competitive  factor;  or  an  in¬ 
come  producer— all,  of  course,  related 
to  cost. 

The  Sales  Force.  Approaching  the 
day’s  probem,  selling,  from  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  tack,  Leonard  Nadel,  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  Abraham  8c  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  suggested  that  many  person¬ 
nel  and  operating  problems  in  retail 
stores  can  be  the  direct  result  of  im¬ 
proper  selection  and  placement  of  em¬ 
ployees.  “Before  the  techniques  for  mo¬ 
tivating  and  aiding  people  to  sell  can 
ever  be  successfully  employed,  the  in¬ 
itial  selection  of  qualified  people  must 
take  place.  Having  a  reputation  in  the 
community  as  a  good  place  to  work 
helps  attract  good  applicants.” 

Nadel  suggests  obtaining  the  most 
professional  employment  staff  possi¬ 
ble,  and  then  having  the  selling  super¬ 
visor  for  the  job  to  be  filled  participate 
in  the  interviewing  of  applicants.  The 
supervisor  is  better  able  to  evaluate 
the  candidate  for  the  specific  job,  he 
said,  and,  when  he  “is  a  party  to  the 
selection  of  his  own  employees,  he  feels 
a  greater  obligation  to  help  them  suc¬ 
ceed.  Such  an  interest  on  the  super¬ 
visor’s  part  is  frequently  the  important 
factor  in  helping  a  new  employee  ad¬ 
just  well  to  his  job.”  A  8c  S  holds  fol¬ 
low-up  interviews  with  new  people  30 
days  after  hire— a  patterned  interview 
in  which  one  of  the  questions  (known 


to  supervisors)  is,  “Has  your  super 
visor  let  you  know  how  you’re  pro- 
gressing?” 

Continuous  Training  Program.  At 

A8cS,  the  training  department’s  role 
includes  initial  training  in  the  el^ 
ments  of  good  salesmanship,  with  a 
follow-up  interview  10  days  later. 
There  is  also  a  planned  program  to 
develop  strong  selling  supervisors,  and 
a  continuing  program  for  improving 
selling  techniques.  Stressing  the  im 
portance  of  training  supervisors,  Nadel 
said,  “Well-trained  supervisors  exude 
an  air  of  confidence  which  carries 
over  to  their  staffs.  Supervisors  set  the 
standards  of  performance  in  their  re 
spective  departments.  Their  attention 
to  individual  performance  helps  main 
tain  these  standards.” 

Among  the  tools  used  at  A  8c  S  for 
improving  selling  techniques,  are  re 
gional  and  departmental  training  pro¬ 
grams  worked  up  by  the  training  de 
partment  representatives  and  selling 
supervisors,  based  upon  mutually 
agreed-upon  needs.  Nadel  stressed  the 
importance  of  refreshing  everyone,  old 
timers  and  commission  salesmen  as 
well  as  new  people,  periodically  on 
fundamentals.  He  cited  a  training 
film,  “Everybody  Sells  at  A  8c  S,”  that 
has  been  shown  to  all  employees  (in¬ 
cluding  executives)  in  selling  and  sell¬ 
ing-supporting  jobs.  It  depicts  all  func¬ 
tions  of  the  store  and  appeals  to  the 
employee’s  pride  in  being  part  of  a 
successful  store. 

Individual  help  to  employees  comes 
in  various  ways— review  of  shopping 
rep>orts  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  visit  from  a  key  executive, 
on  the  other,  if  there  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  performance.  Performance 
records  are  reviewed  regularly,  along 
with  the  merit  ratings  of  the  super¬ 
visors.  Each  employee  is  interviewed 
on  this  occasion,  and  good  over-all  per¬ 
formance  is  rewarded  with  a  pay  in¬ 
crease  or  upgrading  to  a  higher  paid 
job. 

Important  as  selection  and  training 
are,  Nadel  emphasized  that  no  one  di¬ 
vision  alone  can  bring  about  the  de¬ 
sired  result.  “Only  through  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  all  can  our  objectives 
be  reached,”  he  said.  “I’m  convinced 
that  the  return  in  the  form  of  better 
selling  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
time  and  effort  invested.” 
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-  ADVERTISEMENT  - 


WHAIS 

tWINeiN 
SHOPPING  ? 

It’s  telephone  shopping! 

Here  is  a  special  report  on  the  exciting  new  merchandising  program  presented  at 
the  recent  N.  R.  M.  A.  Convention  hy  the  Bell  Telephone  System  ...  a  proven  way 
by  which  stores  everywhere  can  add  substantially  to  total  annual  sales  and  profits. 
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OVER-ALL  CONGESTION— Many  a  potential  shopper 
avoids  going  downtown  because  parking  and 
public  transportation  facilities  are  crowded  and 
often  an  added  expense.  She  may  decide  in¬ 
stead  to  shop  in  die  suburbs. 

li 


XEPT4T-H0ME  CUSTOMERS- Young  families  today 
are  having  more  children  than  ever.  But  baby 
sitters  are  cosdy,  and  hard  to  find.  For  the 
mother  with  young  children,  shopping  in  person 
is  frequently  impossible. 


THE  MOVE  TO  THE  SUBURBS  -  Since  1950  the 
population  of  the  nation  has  increased  10%, 
while  suburban  population  has  increased  a 
whopping  60% !  And  this  population  shift  is 
not  abating;  it  is  continuing. 


THE  DimCULTY  OF  DRIVING  DOWNTOWN -In  most 
cities  the  downtown  streets  were  built  for  the 
smaller,  un-motorized  populations  of  many  years 
ago.  Today,  as  a  result,  they  are  heavily  crowded 
with  slow>moving  traffic. 
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YOUR  LOCAL  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


MAKES  SHOPPING  SO  EASY  FOR  CUSTOMERS - 

People  are  “telephone-conscious.”  They  use  their 
phones  to  get  things  done  the  easiest,  quickest 
way.  So  telephone  shopping  conies  naturally  to 
them.  They  like  its  convenience. 


COMPLEMENTS  IN  STORE  SALES  -  Surveys  show 
that  telephone  shopping  complements  in-store 
shopping,  promotes  new  accounts.  Women  like 
to  shop  in  person— can't  always.  So  it’s  largely 
plus  business  that  stores  wouldn’t  otherwise  get. 


PERMITS  SUGGESTIVE  SELUNG  -  WeU-trained,  ex¬ 
perienced  clerks  can  suggest  additional  pur¬ 
chases  to  the  caller  —  pillowcases,  for  instance, 
when  sheets  are  sold.  Their  helpful  suggestions 
result  in  larger  sales  per  call. 


OFFERS  A  SOUND  INVESTMENT  FOR  STORES-A  tele¬ 


phone  sales  department  offers  high  sales  volume 
per  square  foot  of  floor  space.  Previously  un¬ 
productive  space  can  be  used.  Selling  costs  are 
much  lower  than  for  over-the-counter  sales. 
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HOW  TELEPHONE  SHOPPING  HELPS  WIN  BACK 
THAT  SHARE  OF  THE  RETAIL  MARKET... 


Telephone  orders— if  properly  handled— can  become  a  big, 
important  source  of  new  saleSi,  whatever  the  size  of  your  store. 
Here’s  how  your  local  Bell  Telephone  Company  can 
help  you  handle  telephone  sales  efficiently  and  profitably: 


1  SURVEY  YOUR  STORE'S  NEEDS 

Telephone  eoinpany  representatives  can  help  plan 
the  facilities  you  need.  They  will  evaluate  your 
present  eoininunieations  in  the  lifiht  of  predicted 
telephone  business,  recommend  additional  facilities 
as  required.  They  c  an  also  ad\  ise  you  on  the  best 
physical  layout  for  a  telephone  sales  department. 
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HOW  STEWART’S  OF  BALTIMORE  HAS  INCREASED 


2  ENGINEER,  INSTALL  AND  MAINTAIN  EQUIPMENT 

For  some  yc'ars  there  has  been  eontinuing  Bell 
System  research  and  development  aimed  at  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  telephone  order-taking  equip¬ 
ment.  This  up-to-date  equipment  is  now  available. 
Installation  and  maintenance,  of  course,  are  handled 
by  experienced  telephone  technicians. 
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3  ADVISE  ON  PERSONNEL 

4  RECOMMEND 

SELECTION  AND  TRAINING 

PROVEN  TECHNIQUES 

PLUS  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING! 

Much  de[)ends  on  the  selection 

The  Bell  Telephone  Companies 
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Since  1945  department  store  sales  have  not  generally  kept  pace  with  total  retail  sales. 

Keenly  aware  of  this,  Stewart  and  Company  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  set  out  in 
1955  to  do  something  about  it. 

First,  a  suburban  store  was  opened. 

Next,  a  telephone  shopping  program  was  begun,  designed  to  bring  Stewart’s  tele¬ 
phone  sales  up  to  the  average  of  the  nation’s  leading  stores.  It  was  a  conservative  goal 
as  events  turned  out. 


Telephone  company  representatives  prepared  careful  estimates  of  Stewart’s  telephone 
shopping  potential.  Equipment  to  handle  this  potential  was  installed  in  1956.  Order¬ 
taking  positions  were  increased  from  16  to  24. 

Girls  were  carefully  selected  and  trained  with  telephone  company  help.  What 
had  been  a  carpentry  shop  was  converted  into  the  new  telephone  center,  thus  making 


Supervisor  Rosalind  Horton  conducts  personnel  inter¬ 
views,  prepares  work  schedules  and  long-range  force 
requirements,  and  checks  the  performance  of  her  clerks. 
Effective  supervision  is  essential  for  a  well-run  tele¬ 
phone  sales  department. 


Part  of  the  telephone  sales  department  of  Stewart  and 
Co.  Notice  how  current  merchandise  is  on  display 
for  clerks  to  refer  to.  The  room  is  carpeted,  sound¬ 
proofed  and  air-conditioned,  making  a  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  environment  which  helps  build  morale  and  sales. 


profitable  use  of  formerly  unproductive  space.  Care  was  taken  to  insure  that  Stewart’s 
telephone  shopping  number  appeared  when  appropriate  in  its  advertising. 


INTENSE  GROWTH  FOLLOWED 

Baltimore  greeted  this  improved  service  so  enthusiastically  that  by  November,  1958, 
just  two  years  later,  the  number  of  order*taking  positions  had  to  be  increased  to  36  to 
handle  the  business. 

Today  the  telephone  sales  department  is  one  of  Stewart’s  busiest.  In  just  three  short 
years  telephone  sales  have  increased  60%— to  about  10%  of  total  downtown  store  sales! 

IS  STEWART’S  UNIQUE? 

In  many  respects— but  stores  everywhere  are  also  profiting  from  telephone  sales.  The  reason 
is  because  the  managements  of  those  stores  are  vigorously  promoting  their  telephone  busi¬ 
ness,  for  they  see  in  it  a  sure  and  certain  way  of  building  volume  and  increasing  profits. 


Find  out  how  your  store  can  benefit  from  telephone  selling! 

Call  your  local  Bell  Telephone  sales  representative.  He’ll  visit  you  at  your 
convenience  and  lay  on  your  desk  the  facts  and  figures  about  telephone  selling. 
. .  .  Call  him  soon! 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Markets  and  Merchandising 


News  in  both 

Youth  took  the  spotlight  at  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  session 
on  the  mass  merchandising  of  reatly-to- 
wear,  with  most  of  the  speakers  em¬ 
phasizing  why  and  how  to  appeal  to 
teen-agers  and  young  adults.  A  major 
talk,  however,  alerted  the  audience  to 
factors  that  could  threaten  the  excel¬ 
lent  profits  of  one  department  that 
serves  all  ages  past  early  childhood— 
the  corset  department.  Richard  |. 
Wood,  merchandise  manager  of  the 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  Y’ork, 
and  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Ready- 
to-Wear  Group,  presided  at  the  .session. 

Effective  ways  of  handling  teen-age 
volume  were  discussed  by  a  panel  of 
five:  Mrs.  M.  j.  Edwards,  merchandise 
manager.  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Nathaniel  H.  Mendel- 
son,  executive  director.  Youth  Fashion 
Guild,  New  York;  William  f.  Pilat, 
president,  Formfit  Institute,  New  York; 
Walter  Ress,  vice  president  and  direct¬ 
or  of  design.  College  Teens,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  John  W.  Morgan,  lessee, 
shoe  department,  Dils  Bros.  8c  Co., 
Parkersburg. 

Mrs.  Edwards  gave  a  convincing  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  importance  of  studv- 
ing  and  catering  to  these  young  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  remodeling  a  branch, 
Wootlward’s  dirl  not  separate  the  teen 
department  from  the  children’s.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  teen  merchandise  promptly 
fell  off,  only  to  climb  again  when  the 
teens  were  once  more  separated  from 
the  “babies”  a  couple  of  years  younger 
than  themselves. 

Conscious  of  the  teen  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  customer  today,  and  a  more  im¬ 
portant  one  tomorrow,  when  she  be¬ 
comes  a  young  woman  and  eventually 
a  housewife,  Wootiward’s  strives  for 
attractive  departmental  layout,  careful 
selection  of  resources,  effective  and 
well-timed  advertising,  specially  chos¬ 
en  and  trained  sales  personnel,  and 
stimulating  direct  mail.  Mature  sales- 
|>eopIe,  the  store  finds,  can  help  the 
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at  sessions  covering  four  divisions 

young  girl  who  shops  alone,  or  can 
tactfully  settle  differences  that  some¬ 
times  spring  up  between  the  teen  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  young  friends  who  come 
along  to  assist  her. 

Merchandising  for  Teens.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  market  w'ork  in  the  teen 
field  was  stressetl  by  Nathaniel  Men- 
delson,  whose  office  found,  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  teen  market  was  so  lim- 
itetl  in  scope  that  it  was  necessary  to 
buy  in  the  junior  market,  l)ut  selecting 
from  it  only  the  really  youthful  styles. 
Client  stores,  j)reparing  for  the  coming 
upsurge  in  teen  population,  opened 
“Young  Junior  Departments,”  well 
separated  from  their  children’s  sec¬ 
tions. 

For  the  specialty  store,  Mendelson 
recommends  a  separate  store  as  the 
best  approach.  He  cited  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  merchant  who  opened  a 
Young  Junior  Shop  halfway  down  the 
block  from  his  kiddie  shop  in  Rock¬ 
ville.  Maryland.  “From  the  day  it 
f)|jened  its  doors  two  years  ago,”  he 
said,  “it  has  been  a  complete  success. 
Soon  after  the  first  of  the  year,  its  area 
will  be  doubled  through  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  store  next  door  to  it.” 

Department  stores,  he  finds,  have  a 
twofold  problem  in  setting  up  special 
departments  for  teens:  finding  a  suit- 
:ible  location,  and  overcoming  the  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  when  two  different  buy¬ 
ers  shop  the  same  resources.  He  rec¬ 
ommends  removing  the  department 
from  the  children’s  floor  and  locating 
it  on  the  ready-to-wear  floor,  near  the 
regular  junior  department.  An  ideal 
setup:  In  one  Wisconsin  store,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  shop  with  its  own  windows  and 
entrance  became  available;  in  two 
months,  management  had  to  revise 
its  volume  projections  upward  three 
times. 

Success  factors  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  client  stores  were  enumer¬ 
ated  by  Mendelson;  .\void  the  term 


of  the  store 

“I'een”  in  the  name;  operate  on  ready- 
to-wear  turnover;  peak  as  in  ready-to- 
w'ear;  make  it  a  separate  shop  and  a 
complete  one-stop  shop  for  the  high 
school  girl;  choose  young  but  sophisti¬ 
cated  styles;  use  junior  size  designa¬ 
tions:  have  plenty  of  fashion  shows, 
charm  schools,  advisory  boards,  and 
similar  gimmicks;  be  guided  by  Seven¬ 
teen  Magazine— and  don’t  treat  the 
teen-ager  as  a  child! 

.\sked  if  teen  charge  accounts  are  an 
asset  or  a  liability  in  dealing  with  this 
customer,  Mendelson  reported  that 
these  are  quite  recent,  but  so  far  have 
proved  only  an  asset  if  handled  tact¬ 
fully.  .Some  stores,  he  said,  ask  the  par¬ 
ent  to  give  signed  permission  to  open 
the  account,  although  they  are  not 
asked  to  make  themselves  responsible 
for  it.  It  is  usually  revolving  credit 
for  $12  to  $20. 

On  the  one-stop  shop  idea,  Mendel¬ 
son  was  asked  if  merchandise  should 
be  carried  in  the  teen  shop,  even  when 
available  elsewhere  in  the  store.  His 
opinion:  Yes,  unless  the  other  depart¬ 
ment  is  nearby;  the  girls  like  the  idea 
of  a  shop  of  their  own  where  they  feel 
wattted  and  can  buy  everything  from 
undergarments  to  rainwear. 

Teens  as  Corset  Customers.  Speaking 
primarily  for  foundation  garments, 
William  J.  Pilat  warned  against  lump¬ 
ing  all  teens  into  one  group.  There 
are  really  two  markets,  he  said,  and 
what  sells  one  will  repel  the  other.-  He 
breaks  the  under-twenty  market  into 
“Girl  Scouts”  (ages  11  to  14)  and 
“Debutantes”  (ages  15  to  19). 

The  1  l-to-14  group  is  still  shy,  likely 
to  shop  with  mothers  and  friends,  and 
represents  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
corset  volume— chiefly  low-priced  bras 
or  garter  belts.  Their  volume  poten¬ 
tial  does  not  justify  a  separate  section 
with  an  exclusive  salesperson  except  in 
giant  stores,  he  said,  and  their  business 
is  “profitless  or  at  best  marginally 
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They  spoke  of  two  matters  of  top  concern  to  ready-to-wear  merchandisers:  how  to  serve  and 
sell  the  teen-age  market,  and  how  to  keep  the  corset  department  high  among  propt-makers.  The 
speakers:  John  W.  Field,  Jr.,  William  J.  Pilat,  session  chairman  Richard  J.  Wood,  Mrs.  Af.  J. 
Edwards,  John  W.  Morgan,  Nathaniel  H.  Mendelson,  and  Walter  Ress. 


profitable.”  But  it  is  important  never¬ 
theless,  as  “contributing  additional 
volume  to  reduce  overhead,  while  act¬ 
ing  as  a  future  source  of  new'  customers 
whose  purchases  will  be  profitable.” 

Pilat’s  “Debutante”  market  of  15-to- 
19’s  consists  of  “not  so  shy  young 
ladies,  no  longer  wanting  (even  if  some 
few’  still  need)  Mother  to  guide  them. 
. . .  They  demand  all  tyjies  of  founda¬ 
tion  garments  at  prices  ranging  at 
least  twice  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
Girl  Scouts.  Their  purchases  would  be 
at  least  as  profitable  as  is  the  average 
woman’s  purchase  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  top-profit  making  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store.”  Pilat  esti¬ 
mates  the  Debutante  market  as  15  per 
cent  of  the  corset  total;  the  Girl  Scout, 
as  five  per  cent,  although  the  number 
of  girls  in  each  age  group  is  about  the 
same.  So  far  as  the  corset  department 
goes,  Pilat  is  not  enthusiastic  about 
special  shops,  since  the  business  of  the 
younger  group  does  not  seem  to  justify 
it,  and  the  older  girls  want  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  adults. 


to  see  them,”  Morgan  advised.  He 
recommended  special  events  for  the 
shoe  department  and  qualified  shoe 
fitters  who  are  friendly,  warm,  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  “You  will  need  youth  to 
face  youth,  or  maturity  which  will 
never  grow  old.”  He  prefers  women 
between  25  and  40,  esp>ecially  if  they 
have  children  of  their  own.  He  does 
not  favor  a  separate  location  for  the 
teen-age  shoe  department,  unless  there 
is  a  shoe  center,  permitting  help  to  be 
transferred  from  one  section  to  an¬ 
other  as  needed,  under  one  supervis¬ 
ion.  He  does  recommend  a  separate 
department  number  for  teen  shoes, 
however. 


around  her  clothes  rather  than  in  the 
clothes  themselves.  She  needs  and 
wants  someone  to  do  her  coordination 
for  her  because  she  isn’t  sure  of  herself. 
The  teen-ager  will  not  give  up  the  fads 
for  the  fashions  unless  her  whole 
crowd  does  it. . . .  She  wants  to  feel  like 
she’s  25  but  look  like  she’s  been 
stamped  out  of  a  mold.” 


7  Pairs  of  Shoes  a  Year.  In  the  shoe 
field,  however,  the  teen-ager  seems  to 
know  what  she  wants,  and  she  seems 
to  want  such  wide  variety  that  she  is 
introducing  her  mother  to  new  ideas 
in  shoes.  The  teen-ager,  said  John 
Morgan,  buys  an  average  of  seven  pairs 
of  shoes  |)er  girl  a  year— more  than 
twice  the  national  potential,  and  she 
wants  variety.  “She  wants  fruit  boots, 
skimmers,  flats,  squash  heels,  little 
heels,  and  yes,  even  some  spikey  stilet¬ 
tos,”  he  explained.  “Teen-age  shoe 
types  are  so  soft  and  light  that  the 
family  shoe  bills  are  enormous,  but 
Dad  is  still  footing  them.” 

Only  30  per  cent  of  this  wonderful 
shoe  market  is  the  department  store’s, 
however,  Morgan  added.  “No,  it  isn’t 
price:  it  is  not  the  shopping  centers. 
It’s  that  shoe  operation  we  thought  we 
had  killed  off  long  ago,  the  family  shoe 
store.”  With  no  related  departments, 
“no  brain-trust,  no  stylist,  no  coordi¬ 
nator,”  but  with  a  wide  selection  of 
styles  in  good  name  brands  12  months 
of  the  year,  the  family  shoe  store  gets 
the  business. 

To  get  its  share,  the  department  store 
should  show  the  teen-ager  “a  complete 
and  balanced  inventory  of  the  shoes 
she  wants  to  see  at  the  time  she  wants 


Protecting  Corset  Profits.  Warning 
stores  of  a  threat  to  corset  depart¬ 
ments,  John  W.  Field,  Jr.,  president  of 
Warner  Bros.  Company,  Bridgeport, 
cited  two  things  that  have  been  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  corset  industry  and  that 
can  well  happen  to  other  soft  goods 
departments:  packaging  and  high- 
pressure,  multi-million  dollar  adver¬ 
tising.  These  can  bring  lower  markups, 
lower  unit  sales,  lower  discounts,  and 
lower  profit. 

Neither  packaging  nor  advertising 
is  new  to  our  American  business  life, 
said  Field,  “but  they  are  still  relatively 
new  to  the  soft  goods  industries,  and 
they  are  relatively  new  to  you  in 
your  apparel  and  ready-to-wear  acces¬ 
sory  departments.  .  .  .  You  know  the 
technique.  A  manufacturer  selects  a 
limited  number  of  standardized  items, 
packages  them  in  attractive,  attention- 
getting  packages,  spends  many  million 
dollars  on  TV,  newspapers,  or  maga- 


Tten  Design  and  Sizing.  Also  stressing 
that  there  are  pitfalls  in  lumping  all 
teen-age  girls  together,  Walter  Ress 
called  two  teen-age  models  to  the  plat¬ 
form  and  used  them  to  show  that  in 
age,  appearance,  and  attitudes,  a  14- 
year-old  and  an  18-year-old  can  be 
poles  apart.  “The  differences,”  he  said, 
“are  as  great,  or  greater,  than  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  30-  and  50-year- 
olds.”  In  designing  clothes  for  teens, 
he  recommended  aiming  at  “the  14- 
year-old  kid  sister  who  would  like 
sophistication  in  the  surroundings 
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zine  advertising,  and  gets  the  product 
sold  and  displayed  everywhere.  ...  It 
can  be  devastatingly  successful.” 

But  such  mass  marketing  can  tend 
to  destroy  the  department  store’s  initi¬ 
ative  and  individuality,  he  warned. 
“What  you  have  to  sell  in  the  glitter¬ 
ing  packages  is  just  the  same,  at  the 
same  price,  as  dozens  of  stores  up  and 
down  the  street.  Why  should  the  cus¬ 
tomer  come  to  your  store  rather  than 
one  that  happens  to  be  more  conveni¬ 
ent  at  that  particular  time?” 

His  strategy  for  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  push  these  mass,  packaged, 
and  often  lower  markup  items  not  in 
the  corset  department  itself  but  in 
traffic  locations  throughout  the  store, 
wherever  traffic  is  high  and  no  fitting 
facilities  exist.  Then,  concentrate  on 
building  up  the  volume,  profit,  and 
prestige  of  the  corset  department  itself. 
This  is  a  task,  he  said,  that  needs  the 
active  support  of  both  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  ready-to-wear  division. 

His  formula,  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  most  profitable  corset  de¬ 
partments.  is  to  build  on  one  or  two 
basic  manufacturers’  lines,  and  buy 
wanted  specialties  from  other  manu¬ 
facturers.  In  close  partnership  with 
the  selected  lines,  stock  should  be  care¬ 
fully  analyzed,  a  basic  stock  should  be 
set  up,  and  a  careful  reorder  system 
used.  A  six-months  plan  should  in¬ 
clude  specific  schedules  for  advertising, 
promotions,  windows,  in-store  displays, 
and  sales  training.  “In  no  department 
of  the  store,”  said  Field,  “is  the  sell¬ 
ing  staff  more  important  but .  .  .  often 
neglected  and,  in  many  cases,  under¬ 
paid  and  undertrained.” 

Cooperation  from  ready-to-wear  en¬ 
ters  the  picture  importantly,  he  went 
on,  because  women  today  are  more 
active  and  have  more  different  kinds  of 
clothes.  With  each  kind  of  clothes, 
they  need  different  kinds  of  founda¬ 
tion  garments,  since  none  of  these 
clothes  fit  correctly  without  the  right 
foundation  garment.  Changing  fash¬ 
ions,  too,  change  the  woman’s  shape. 
Almost  every  good  American  designer. 
Field  said,  works  directly  with  a  good 
girdle  and  bra  designed  in  the  creation 
of  new  clothes.  “Doesn’t  it  make  sense 
in  your  store,”  he  asked  “to  plan  this 
coordination  between  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  and  ready-to-wear?” 

Field  admitted  that  true  coordina¬ 
tion  between  ready-to-wear  and  foun¬ 


dations  is  tough  to  do;  that  many 
stores  give  it  lip  service;  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  hard  to  do  in  the  larger  stores. 
Although  it  must  begin  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  for  a  coming  season, 
to  make  sure  the  store  actually  does 
have  the  right  foundations  for  the 
right  clothes,  he  finds  that  in  many 
stores  “the  corset  buyer  never  talks  to 
the  better  dress  buyer  during  the  per¬ 
iod  when  both  are  planning  their  sea¬ 
son’s  business.” 

Once  coordinated  merchandise  is  in 
the  store,  there  is  the  problem  of  sell¬ 
ing  them  together— again,  especially 
difficult  in  larger  stores.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  each  store  analyze  its 
problem  and  solve  it  in  its  own  way. 
He  particularly  recommended,  how¬ 
ever,  joint  meetings  of  ready-to-wear 
and  corset  salespeople  at  which  coor¬ 
dinated  clothes  and  foundations  are 
shown  and  discussed. 

Fashion  Magazines'  Help.  Frosting  on 
the  cake  at  this  session  was  a  presenta¬ 
tion  by  Mademoiselle  Magazine  of  gar- 


TWO  rapid-fire  panels  of  spteakers, 
one  on  wash-and-wear  and  another 
on  the  young  man’s  business,  were  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  ses¬ 
sion,  presided  over  by  Sidney  S.  Rosen- 
zweig,  vice  president  of  Mutual  Buy¬ 
ing  Syndicate,  New  York,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group.  third  feature  of  the 
session  was  the  presentation  of  the  10 
prize-winning  garments  for  men  and 
boys  in  the  design  competition  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  National  Outer¬ 
wear  and  Sportswear  Association  and 
Leather  Industry  of  America. 

Wash-and-Wear  Debate.  Wash-and- 
wear  clothing  for  men  was  presented 
by  members  of  a  five-man  panel  vari¬ 
ously  as  a  challenge,  an  opportunity, 
a  problem;  it  was  charged  with  trading- 
down  men’s  clothing  and  acclaimed  as 
the  path  to  extra  sales.  Perhaps  the 
least  enthusiastic  view  was  that  held 
by  Albert  Baxt,  vice  president  of  Tri¬ 
mount  Clothing  Company,  New  York, 


ments  from  its  first  six  issues  of  1959. 
Introducing  the  fashion  show,  Frances 
Hodges,  coordinating  editor  of  the 
magazine,  reminded  her  audience  of 
the  p>owerful  help  given  by  fashion 
magazines  in  educating  the  customer, 
telling  her  how  to  dress— and  where  to 
buy  the  garments  shown.  She  urged 
retailers  to  continue  seeking  credit  in 
the  magazines,  and  to  make  sure  they 
back  credits  with  adequate  stock. 

Following  the  show,  Jane  Trahey, 
consultant  to  the  magazine,  took  re¬ 
tailers  to  task  for  losing  July  business 
by  assuming  there  is  none.  “Cities  are 
filled  with  the  jieople  who  are  ‘out  of 
town’!’’  she  said.  If  10  per  cent  of  a 
store’s  customers  are  away,  sales  goals 
need  not  be  dropped  so  low  as  they 
are;  advertising  need  not  come  to  al¬ 
most  a  standstill;  promotions  should 
not  consist  solely  of  clearances  and 
early  fall  merchandise.  Timely  ideas 
can  be  interlaced  with  the  necessary 
clearances;  suburban  stores  can  pro¬ 
mote  swim  suits  and  sportswear;  July 
can  be  made  into  a  healthy  month. 


and  chairman  of  the  Clothing  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America  Mill  Relations 
Committee. 

“Our  industry  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars  ...  to  educate  the  man  to  dress 
better,”  said  Baxt,  “but  we  have  afford¬ 
ed  the  consumer  the  opportunity  to  do 
just  the  opposite  with  wash-and-wear. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  wash-and-wear  has  stimulated 
some  more  summer  clothing  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  concerted  effort, 
when  properly  applied,  the  industry 
has  found,  will  provide  equal  results. 
.  .  .  It  has  reduced  the  average  sale 
price  in  the  retail  store;  it  has  not 
made  a  sale  of  an  extra  suit.” 

Reasons  for  the  gloomy  picture  pre¬ 
sented  by  Baxt:  Wash-and-wear  has 
“invaded”  facets  of  the  industry  where 
it  does  not  belong;  it  has  been  over¬ 
sold  to  a  public  that  “does  not  devote 
its  time  to  analyzing  semantics”  and 
that  wears  without  pressing  garments; 
that  “no  clothing  manufacturer  with 
pride  in  his  product”  would  want  to 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Critics  and  Prophets 
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All  shades  of  opinion  on  wash-and-wear  clothing  for  men  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  panel  of  speakers  in  the  upper  photograph:  Harry  Sanders, 
Stanley  Sagner,  chairman  Sidney  Rosenzweig,  Albert  Baxt,  Louis  Leip- 
ziger,  and  T.  H.  McNeil,  Jr.  Young  men  of  college  age  and  older  were 
discussed  as  a  special  customer  classification  by  the  panel  in  the  lower 
photograph:  Clara  Hancox,  William  Mendelsohn,  Gene  Charmoy, 
Sidney  Rosenzweig  and  John  Stumpf. 


see  worn  that  way.  The  answer:  To 
raise  tiie  standards  of  wash-and-wear 
clothes  through  the  Mills  Relations 
Committee  (of  which  Baxt  is  chair¬ 
man);  to  write  standards  for  wash- 
and-wear;  to  set  up  an  information 
bureau  for  the  industry  so  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  over-all  job  can  be  done;  to  exer¬ 
cise  vigilance  over  false  claims;  to  have 
proper  identification  sewn  into  each 
garment. 

Stanley  Sagner,  president  of  A.  Sag- 
ner’s  Sons,  Inc.,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  wash-and-w'ear  as  a  challenge, 
a  field  in  which  the  industry  has  just 
saatched  the  surface.  He  saw  the  need, 
however,  for  the  industry  to  produce 
even  better  products,  and  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  “encourage  the  healthy  prog¬ 
ress  by  carefully  examining  what  you 
are  offered  as  wash-and-wear.  .  .  . 
Guard  against  the  error  of  buying 
wash-and-wear  without  assurance  that 
it  truly  is  automatic  wash-and-wear 
. . .  it  must  have  style  and  fashion  as 
well  as  practicality.”  Besides  seeing 
that  all  promises  and  claims  are  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  merchandise,  the  retailer 
should  be  alert  to  supply  good  design, 
fashion  ideas,  new  patterns,  wanted 
colors,  tailoring  and  style.  “The  re¬ 
tailer  who  takes  pains  to  examine  what 
he  is  offered  from  the  fashion  point  of 
view,”  promised  Sagner,  “will  be  re¬ 
paid  in  volume,  in  profit,  and  in  the 
customer  good  will  which  keeps  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit  coming.” 

RMponsible  Retail  Salesmanship. 

Louis  Leipziger,  vice  president  of  Stix, 
Baer  8:  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  stressed 
the  importance  of  educating  sales¬ 
people  in  every  phase  of  wash-and- 
wear.  “The  success  of  wash-and-wear 
for  both  manufacturer  and  retailer  de¬ 
pends  ultimately  upon  the  skill  and 
intelligence  with  which  salesmen  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  the  customer,”  he  said. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  store 
seeks  to  educate  customers  as  well  as 
salespeople,  Leipziger  quoted  from  an 
ad  that  his  store  ran  last  April.  In 
question-and-answer  form,  it  explained 
that  there  are  two  categories  of  wash- 
and-wear— drip  dried  and  machine 
dried,  and  that  each  wash-and-wear 
article  is  tagged  to  indicate  the  one  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  ad  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  garments  were  surely 
washable;  that  some  lost  their  wrinkles 
in  the  dryer.  It  gave  details  of  the  fiber 


content  required;  discussed  washing 
frequency  and  washing  prcKedures; 
explained  how  to  hang  drip-dry  gar¬ 
ments;  discussed  touch-up  ironing;  re¬ 
assured  customers  about  the  special 
padding  and  stitching  used,  and  about 
the  retention  after  many  washings  of 
the  garment’s  wash-and-wear  charac¬ 
teristics. 

“W^e  feel  that  wash-and-wear  must 
be  presented  with  the  greatest  integri¬ 
ty,”  he  summed  up.  “It  should  not  be 
used  as  just  a  handle  for  a  promotional 
gimmick.  ...  If  it  is  properly  planned, 
it  can  be  a  very  wonderful  and  timely 
projection  for  your  whole  store.” 

Speaking  for  John  David,  Inc.,  New 
York,  Harry  R.  Sanders,  the  retail 
organization’s  advertising  director, 
hailed  wash-and-wear  as  “the  biggest 
thing  that’s  hap|>ened  to  the  men’s 
clothing  business  since  men  stopped 
wearing  pantaloons  and  powdered 


wigs.”  Extra  sales,  he  said,  “logically 
come  from  the  remarkable  fact  that 
wash-and-wear  has  brought  a  new  di¬ 
mension  to  men’s  clothing  wardrobes 
.  .  .  has  created  a  specialization  of  the 
wardrobe.” 

The  low  price  of  many  wash-and- 
wear  garments  does  not  make  them 
merely  an  inexpensive  substitute  for  a 
higher  priced  garment,  Sanders  insisted 
—it  makes  them  an  easy,  logical  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  wardrobe.  For  business,  for 
travel,  and  especially  for  its  perform¬ 
ance  in  bad  weather,  wash-and-wear 
becomes  an  extra  sale,  not  a  substitute. 
Wash-and-wear,  he  said,  “has  created 
the  wide,  wide  wardrobe  concept.  And 
what  wide,  wide,  profit  opportunities 
this  gives  you!” 

Customer  Approval  Cited.  Reporting 
on  surveys  among  actual  wearers  of 
wash-and-wear  suits,  T.  H.  McNeil. 
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E-Z  Mills  announces  major  revisions  in  merchandising  policy. 


•  NEW  COMPACT  LINE  with  emphasis  on  proven  volume  sellers. 

•  NEW  Hi-fi  QUALITY.  E-Z  ’s  exclusive  new  Hi-fi*  process  produces  better  balanced 
garments  at  lower  costs.  Garments  hold  their  shape  better,  washing  after  washing, 
with  up  to  40%  less  shrinkage. 

•  NEW  MULTIPLE  PACKS  for  bigger  unit  sales. 

t  NEW  LOW  PRICES.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  E-Z  is  able  to  price  the  new  line  as 
much  as  30%  lower,  yet  you  enjoy  full  markup.  Actual  in-store  tests  prove  these 
new  E-Z  prices  will  produce  maximum  sales  volume. 

•  LOCALLY  STOCKED  for  quicker  service,  better  turnover. 

•  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  and  backed  by  two  famous  seals. 

Check  the  E-Z  line  for  ’59  and  you’ll  agree  that  E-Z  offers  many  competitive 
advantages.  Here’s  your  chance  to  get  a  bigger  bite  of  today’s  market. 

More  customer  satisfaction,  bigger  volume,  better  turnover  on  smaller  investment. 

all  your  local  E-Z  distributor^  or  write  or  phone 

E-Z  Mills,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦  Copyright  E-Z  Mill*  (E-^ 
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Jr.,  manager  of  the  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  division,  E.  1.  DuPont  de  Nemours 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  said 
that  consumers’  increasing  desire  for 
wash-and-wear  during  the  past  six 
years  shows  that  the  doubters  made  “a 
colossal  error  of  judgment.” 

McNeil  recalled  that  the  first  men’s 
wash-and-wear  suits  were  introduced 
in  1952,  during  which  summer  1,200 
were  sold.  By  1958,  one-third  of  all 
summer  suits  were  wash-and-wear,  and 
continued  growth  seems  in  prospect. 
Such  growth,  he  indicated,  could  only 
mean  that  these  garments  have  greater 
consumer  value.  Refuting  skeptics  who 
never  wash  a  suit  and  therefore  believe 
no  one  else  does,  McNeil  quoted  from 
four  surveys  made  by  DuPont  among 
[)eople  who  owned  wash-and-wear 
suits  and  who  were  questioned  after 
a  season’s  wear.  On  the  basis  of  nearly 
5,000  replies,  the  company  found  that 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  owners  pre¬ 
ferred  washing,  and  that  nearly  all  of 
these  were  satisfied  with  the  washing 
results.  The  suits  had  been  worn  an 
average  of  36  times  and  washed  four 
times  when  these  surveys  were  made. 

Although  he  admitted  that  wash- 
and-wear,  like  any  other  new  concept, 
has  created  problems  for  the  clothing 
business,  McNeil  said:  “Many  of  these 
problems  have  already  yielded  to  sci¬ 
entific  attack,  and  we  predict  that  the 
others  will  be  resolved.  Since  wash- 
and-wear  is  here  to  stay,  it  is  to  our 
mutual  advantage  to  define  these  prob¬ 
lems  clearly  and  work  together  to  elim¬ 
inate  them.” 

He  expressed  his  company’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate  with  all  segments  of 
the  industry  in  developing  techniques 
that  may  be  needed.  Meantime,  he 
urged  retail  stores  to  offer  their  cus¬ 
tomers  wash-and-wear  suits  in  quality 
and  price  ranges  comparable  to  their 
non-wash-and-wear  suits.  Mills  that 
traditionally  make  higher-priced  fab¬ 
rics  in  exclusive  stylings  will  be  offer¬ 
ing  fabrics  for  the  1960  line  of  wash- 
and-wear  suits,  he  announced,  and  re¬ 
tailers  who  wish  to  sell  suits  at  $65  and 
above  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  Young  Man  Customer.  A  second 
panel,  this  one  of  four  speakers,  took 
up  the  question  of  the  young  men’s 
business,  what  it  is  and  how  to  get 
ntore  of  it.  Eugene  Charmoy,  divisional 
merchandise  manager  at  Stern  Broth- 
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Merchandising  Groups  Elect 

Charles  Himelhoch,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  Himelhoch's,  Detroit,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group 
at  the  convention  last  month,  and 
Albert  Kronick,  merchandise  manager, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  New  York,  was 
elected  vice  chairman.  The  Accessories 
and  Smallwares  Group  elected  Harry 
L.  Weisman,  merchandise  manager. 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  as  chair¬ 
man,  and  Lester  J.  Marcus,  merchandise 
manager,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons  Co., 
Omaha,  as  vice  chairman.  Gene  Char¬ 
moy,  divisional  merchandise  manager. 
Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 
Group,  and  E.  Wallace  Smith,  divisional 
merchandise  manager.  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York,  was  elected  vice  chairman. 
The  Retail  Fur  Council  elected  Albert 
B.  Cohen,  fur  buyer,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co., 
as  chairman,  and  Meyer  Cogan,  fur 
buyer,  Abraham  &  Straus,  New  York, 
as  vice  chairman. 


ers,  New  York,  stressed  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  customer  interested  in 
the  store  from  cradle  throughout  his 
lifetime.  There  is  a  gap,  however,  in 
some  stores  between  the  older  high 
school  boy  and  the  mature  business 
man. 

“If  the  boy  has  outgrown  the  stu¬ 
dent  age,  he  is  a  man,”  said  Charmoy. 
“If  he  is  a  man,  why  shouldn’t  he  buy 
in  the  men’s  shop?  However,  we  know 
that  many  men’s  departments  don’t 
fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  17- 
to  29-year-olds  ...  in  styling  and  tail¬ 
oring.”  In  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
set  up  a  separate  shop  for  him,  the 
store  has  to  consider  a  number  of 
problems,  among  them:  location,  age 
to  be  considered,  size  ranges  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  classifications.  If  there  will  be 
much  overlapping  of  sizes,  how  will 
this  affect  pricing  of  merchandise  in 
the  regular  men’s  shop?  How  will  the 
department  be  manned?  Men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  salesmen,  Charmoy  pointed  out, 
are  usually  on  commission,  but  fur¬ 
nishings  are  usually  sold  by  women, 
on  salary.  Further  questions:  Can  the 
department  develop  enough  traffic  to 
give  normal  turnover  and  profits?  And 
who  should  buy  for  the  department? 


Dufining  th«  Markat.  Clara  H.incox, 
college  shop  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
Record,  sought  to  clarify  the  situation 
by  defining  the  young  men’s  market 
If  it  is  considered  as  just  a  grown-up 
name  for  the  student  market,  and  if  it 
encompasses  ages  17  to  18,  it  seems 
logically  to  belong  to  the  boys’  buyer. 

“When  you  talk  of  the  young  men’s 
market,”  she  said,  “you  are  talking 
about  men,  not  kids.  You’re  talking 
about  the  17  to  29  group— the  group 
with  real  potential,  where  you  can 
look  ahead  and  build  your  business, 
where  you’re  not  limited  by  a  mere 
three-year  age  span.”  Such  a  depart¬ 
ment,  Miss  Hancox  indicated,  can 
serve  ages  just  below  and  just  above 
the  indicated  limits.  It  needs  to  be 
handled  by  someone  with  a  men’s  wear 
background,  should  be  located  near 
the  men’s  department,  and  should  use 
the  men’s  size  scales,  but  should  have 
its  owm  special  style  requirements.  She 
added  that  some  houses  in  this  market 
style  their  merchandise  with  greater 
slimness  and  more  taper,  and  take  cer¬ 
tain  liberties  with  color,  fabric,  trim, 
etc.,  that  would  not  be  suitable  to 
more  staid  fashions. 

As  a  third  approach  to  this  market, 
Miss  Hancox  suggested  one  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  age,  but  with  the 
young  feeling,  look,  atmosphere.  "It 
makes  its  big  pitch,”  she  said,  “to  the 
Madison  Avenue  type  of  executive  and 
to  the  young  professional  who  either 
looks,  is,  or  feels  young.” 

“Young  men  and  those  who  are 
young  in  heart  have  always  looked 
different  from  older  men  with  portlier 
ideas,”  she  explained.  “It’s  just  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  isolating  the  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  and  dramatizing  them.”  Miss 
Hancox  refused,  in  her  capacity  of  re¬ 
porter,  to  favor  any  of  these  definitions 
of  the  market  over  the  other,  but  she 
said,  “Everyone  is  talking  about  the 
Young  Men’s  market.  Of  course,  pop¬ 
ulation  trends  favor  this  approach, 
and  the  zooming  style  consciousness  of 
young  men  of  all  ages  is  the  final 
clincher.  Everyone  wants  a  piece  of 
this  business  and  everyone  is  out  to  get 
it— even  though  you  can’t  expect  every¬ 
one  to  slice  his  cake  the  same  way.” 

Successful  Specialized  Approach.  A 

retail  success  story  was  presented  by 
John  Stumpf,  divisional  merchandise 
manager  at  The  Gus  Blass  Company, 
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Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  His  store 
opened  a  University  Shop  last  August 
and  it  took  hold  at  once.  Stumpf  rec¬ 
ommends  a  separate  shop  as  the  best 
way  to  try  to  capture  this  young  mar¬ 
ket,  and  a  separate  sales  force.  “Your 
regular  clothing  men  won’t  do,”  he 
explained.  “They  use  too  much  pres¬ 
sure:  they  are  short  on  patience;  they 
can’t  talk  the  ‘talk’  these  chaps  under¬ 
stand.  .  .  .  We  hired  two  20-year-old, 
inexperienced,  crew-cut  men.  The  type 
is  important.  They  should  dress  the 
part,  not  look  as  if  someone  had  just 
stuffed  them  into  ‘Ivy’  clothing.  .  .  . 
This  tyf>e  employs  the  ‘soft  sell’  meth¬ 
od,  not  the  I-wrote-the-book  method.” 

Stumpf  warned  against  too  many 
ty|jes  of  jackets,  or  sweaters,  or  any¬ 
thing.  He  emphasized  selectivity,  with 
fresh  goods  always  coming  in  in  small 
quantities,  and  with  good  follow- 
through  on  special  orders.  Although 
his  store’s  shop  started  modestly,  with 
a  stock  of  $.S0,000  at  retail  for  the 
opening,  the  results  have  been  pleas¬ 
ing  and  the  shop  is  experiencing  pains 
—growing  pains. 

.\nother  view  of  the  young  men’s 
shop  was  offered  by  William  Mendel¬ 
sohn,  vice  president  of  Louis  Gold¬ 
smith,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  “You  are 
definitely  buying  an  insurance  policy 
on  a  good,  sound  men’s  operation  for 
the  future,”  he  said,  “when  you  en¬ 
courage  young  people  to  start  coming 
to  your  store  for  their  clothing.  These 
are  the  formative  years.  .  .  .” 

Other  advantages  of  catering  to  the 
youth  market  cited  by  Mendelsohn  in¬ 
cluded  the  fact  that  the  average  college 
man  buys  his  suits  in  August,  when 
stores  are  otherwise  in  the  doldrums, 
and  that  he  fills  in  his  wardrobe  seven 
or  eight  times  in  the  course  of  a  season, 
in  contrast  with  the  older  customer’s 
one  to  two  shopping  jaunts. 

Women’s  departments,  said  Mendel¬ 
sohn,  have  been  far  more  progressive 
in  catering  to  the  various  age  groups, 
and  he  credits  to  that  fact  the  tendency 
of  women  to  think  first  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  when  they  shop— whereas 
men  do  not.  Wherever  special  shops 
have  been  set  up  for  the  young  male 
customer,  Mendelsohn  reported  that 
they  have  been  successful.  With  the 
great  increase  in  population  that  this 
age  bracket  will  have  in  the  next  few 
years,  the  success  of  such  departments 
is  virtually  assured. 


STREET  floor  merchandisers  re¬ 
viewed  their  opportunities  in  four 
different  departments  and  came  up 
with  suggestions  for  improving  their 
showing  at  their  convention  session. 
Hosiery,  cosmetics,  handbags,  and 
sweaters  were  the  four  fields  consid¬ 
ered  by  speakers  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Harry  L.  Weisman,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  The  Hecht  Company, 
Washington,  and  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group. 

Howard  Kaiser,  president  of  Burl¬ 
ington  Hosiery  Company,  New  York, 
showed  that  opfX)rtunities  for  growth 
in  volume  and  profits  in  the  hosiery 
department  are  excellent,  provided 
customers  are  treated  as  individuals 
and  the  department  caters  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  American  urge  to  be  different.  He 
stressed  the  trend  away  from  staple 
and  toward  fashion  business  in  hosiery, 
and  cited  the  industry’s  work  in  edu¬ 
cating  customers  to  appreciate  color. 
He  deplored  the  fact  that  for  so  many 
years  hosiery  had  been  sold  as  a  staple, 
sold  by  uninteresting  technical  descrip¬ 
tion  rather  than  by  answering  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  question:  “What  will  this  do 
for  me?” 

Case  for  National  Brands.  Color,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  the  beginning,  he  prom¬ 
ised,  looking  forward  to  new  styles, 
new  textures,  and  “a  whole  world  of 
new  merchandise  and  new  approaches 
and  appeals.”  To  cash  in  on  this,  he 
urged  stores  to  lean  heavily  on  na¬ 
tional  brands.  The  period  from  1950 
to  1957,  he  admitted,  showed  a  con¬ 
tinued  drop  in  branded  lines  as  a  share 
of  total  volume:  starting  in  1957.  how¬ 
ever,  Kaiser  said  the  trend  has  been 
reversed— in  his  opinion,  all  part  of 
the  trend  away  from  staple  and  into 
fashion  business. 

Good  national  brands,  Kaiser  point¬ 
ed  out,  build  loyalty.  They  are  backed 
by  the  maker’s  as  well  as  the  store’s 
name:  they  are  consistently  publicized: 
they  help  to  set  the  style  trends,  not 
follow  them.  He  cited  figures  on  the 
profit  showing  of  national,  store,  and 
promotional  brands,  based  on  the  com¬ 


posite  experience  of  a  number  of  stores 
with  total  annual  volume  of  $20  to  $50 
million  a  year. 

Kaiser’s  figures  showed  that,  al¬ 
though  the  national  brand  may  start 
with  a  42  per  cent  markon,  against 
44  on  a  store  brand,  there  are  savings 
in  markdowns,  clerical  costs,  selling 
costs,  and  advertising;  turnover  is 
eight  times  a  year,  against  5.2  on  the 
store  brand:  and  what  he  described  as 
“gross  profit  to  apply  against  other 
expenses”  is  $36,191  on  $100,000  of 
national  brand  sales,  as  against  $33,157 
on  like  sales  of  the  store  brand.  The 
promotional  brand,  starting  with  a 
lower  markon  and  running  up  heavier 
markdowns,  produces  only  $28,720  for 
every  $100,000  of  sales,  to  apply  against 
expenses. 

To  do  its  best  job,  however,  Kaiser 
insisted  that  a  national  brand  cannot 
and  should  not  be  confined.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  store’s  own  brand, 
or  the  brand  sponsored  by  its  buying 
group,  has  its  place,  but  he  added  that 
the  choice  and  continuity  are  more 
limited  in  a  sellers’  market  than  in  a 
buyers’  market.  In  the  field  of  promo¬ 
tional  goods,  he  recalled  the  risks  of 
special  purchases,  in  which  the  buyer’s 
luck  plays  as  much  a  part  as  his  skill. 
His  advice  was  to  use  for  sales  the 
goods  regularly  carried  in  the  depart¬ 
ment:  he  warned  against  trying  to  beat 
price  competition  at  its  own  game 
when  the  store  has  other  advantages 
to  play  up  instead. 

For  best  results  in  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments,  Kaiser  stressed,  among  other 
things,  good  interior  display  instead  of 
dull  counters  and  “a  morgue-like  uni¬ 
formity.”  He  reminded  retailers  that 
plus  business,  as  in  such  newer  items 
as  tights,  cannot  be  had  without  plus 
inventory.  And  he  suggested  that  ho¬ 
siery  events  be  timed  for  peak  traffic 
periods,  with  promotions  that  revolve 
around  ideas  and  good  packaging, 
rather  than  around  fictitious  value 
claims.  Particularly  did  he  underscore 
the  imf>ortance  to  the  store  of  working 
closely  with  resources  and  cultivating 
good  vendor  relations. 

Questions  on  self-selection  packag- 
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ing  in  hosiery  brought  from  him  the 
opinion  that  experimental  efforts  in 
this  line  have  not  been  too  successful: 
people  seem  to  prefer  to  be  waited  on 
at  the  hosiery  counter.  In  some  stores, 
however,  Kaiser  found  experience  go¬ 
ing  against  the  trend,  but  the  usual 
story  was  better  sales  with  than  with¬ 
out  individual  service. 

Fashion  in  Cosmetics.  Charles  Revson, 
president  of  Revlon,  Inc.,  New  York, 
also  spoke  out  strongly  against  too 
much  uniformity  and  too  few  ideas  in 
main  floor  display.  He  cited  the  rapid 
growth  of  cosmetics  sales  in  the  past  .^0 
years,  but  said  that  he  felt  the  retail 
market  would  not  reach  its  full  matur¬ 
ity  for  another  five  or  10  years;  mean¬ 
time,  stores  can  put  their  house  in 
order. 

Customers  today,  said  Revson,  are 
more  eager  for,  and  more  interested  in 
make-up,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
hungry  for  knowledge  than  ever.  At 
the  cosmetics  counter,  he  added,  the 
customer  can  find  something  new  ami 
interesting  w'henever  she  comes  in;  no 
other  main  floor  section  can  create 
such  sustained  fashion  excitement. 

A  successful  cosmetics  department, 
which  Revson  finds  usually  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  a  successful  main  floor, 
needs  a  different  atmosphere:  special 
lighting,  carpeting,  color,  fixtures.  The 
customer  should  feel  she  is  walking 
into  another  world  w’hen  she  steps  into 
the  department.  In  fact,  he  suggested 
that  the  whole  main  floor  should  give 
the  imijression  of  a  group  of  individ¬ 
ual  style  .shops.  Upper  floors,  he  noted, 
are  often  broken  into  special  shops  and 
salons:  the  main  floor,  too,  can  profit 
from  such  treatment. 

Complimenting  the  stores  on  the  ex¬ 
cellent  job  they  do  in  their  windows, 
so  that  just  window  shopping  becomes 
a  form  of  entertainment,  Revson 
asked  to  see  some  of  the  same  talents 
and  skills  applied  inside  the  store. 
Everyone  comes  downtown  to  look  at 
the  Christmas  decorations,  he  pointed 
out,  and  asked  why  not  find  four  or  five 
other  occasions  during  the  year,  such  as 
Spring,  Summer,  Valentine’s  Day.  to 
dr  ess  up  the  store  and  create  similar 
excitement.  Among  his  suggestions: 
Step  up  interior  lighting  on  stormy 
days:  it’s  like  coming  into  the  sun¬ 
shine  to  enter  the  store— and  it  puts 
the  customer  in  a  buying  mood. 


Suburban  Cosmetics  Business.  Down¬ 
town  stores  have  a  strong  cosmetics 
future  in  the  businesswoman,  Revson 
said,  but  suburban  stores  often  nip 
their  cosmetics  business  in  the  bud 
by  laying  out  departments  without 
enough  room  for  demonstrations  anti 
by  not  providing  the  plentiful,  well- 
trained  help  that  the  chic  customer  has 
grown  accustomed  to  through  her  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  downtown  store.  Sub- 
uiijan  cosmetics  business,  particularly 
in  the  larger  branches,  also  runs 
an  unnecessary  hazard  by  ordering 
through  the  main  store,  and  often 
running  out  of  wanted  items;  direct 
ortlering  may  be  the  answer  for  many. 

Revson  advised  stores  to  work  close¬ 
ly  with  those  lines  that  do  the  most  to 
help  the  store  get  volume.  He  warned, 
however,  against  too  many  exclusive 
lines— because  the  store  may  be  buying 
before  dentand  has  been  created,  and 
may  find  that  only  one  out  of  a  great 
many  such  items  really  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  succeed.  He  compared  widely 
carried  Imt  successful  lines  with  Cadil¬ 
lacs  and  minks,  which  do  not  lose  their 
appeal  because  more  people  own  them 
today  than  did  before. 

In  cosmetics  today,  said  Revson, 
there  is  more  emphasis  than  ever  on 
make-up,  on  eye  make-up  especially, 
aiul  on  newness  of  the  product.  There 
is  a  new  field  for  expensive  creams, 
and  for  fragrances,  hair  colorings,  and 
hair  sprays.  There  are  more  items  on 
the  average  woman’s  dresser  for  daily 
use.  But  to  sell  these,  the  industry  and 
the  stores  need  more,  better  trained, 
and  more  professional  girls  behind  the 
counter.  With  a  bit  of  glamor  in  the 
surroundings,  and  with  helpful,  cap¬ 
able  salespeople,  the  department  store 
has  advantages  that  other  retail  out¬ 
lets  lack. 

Delivery  Time  on  Sweaters.  In  the 

field  of  sweaters,  Barnett  D.  Gordon, 
president  of  Darlene  Knitwear  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  explained  the  effect 
of  mass  production  of  the  fully-fash¬ 
ioned  sweater.  Where  formerly  these 
were  once  85  to  90  per  cent  classics, 
ttnlay  classics  are  possibly  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  this  field. 

Production  time  for  such  sweaters, 
however,  is  far  longer  than  for  other 
mass-produced  types,  and  buying  needs 
to  be  done  correspondingly  far  ahead, 
Gordon  pointed  out.  From  spinning 


of  yarn  to  packaging  of  the  finished 
garment  takes  about  14  weeks.  1  hus, 
orders  for  delivery  in  late  July  should 
not  be  placed  in  May;  the  time  to 
order  is  in  March.  To  those  who  feel 
they  need  extra  time  to  decide  what 
they  want,  Gordon  said:  “No  merchan¬ 
dise  man  or  buyer  has  ever  been  able 
to  tell  me  how  much  more  they  know 
in  May  than  they  knew  in  March  as  to 
what  they  should  buy.’’ 

With  a  core  in  the  sweater  depart¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  from  a  good  re¬ 
source,  Gordon  continued,  “of  very  re¬ 
liable,  well-advertised  fully-fashioned 
sweaters,  ordered  early  enough  so  that 
a  good  manufacturer  can  give  you 
goo<l  deliveries,  you  can  have  goods  for 
timely  selling,  you  can  have  good  se¬ 
lection,  you  can  have  time  for  strong 
reorders  and  consistent  repeat  busi¬ 
ness.’’  Unless  the  operation  is  planned 
along  these  lines,  the  buyer  faces  all 
the  hazards  inherent  in  fringe  items 
that  may  need  drastic  markdowns. 

Year-Round  Selling  Program.  Even  so, 
“Nothing  sells  by  itself,’’  said  Gordon. 
“You  still  have  to  promote  through 
proper  displays,  advertising,  fashion 
shows,  and  through  personnel  so  well 
trained  in  the  essentials  of  what 
makes  a  goorl  sweater,  that  they  guide 
their  customers’  purchases  confidently. 
Sweater  interest,  of  course,  can  be  kept 
alive  all  year  round  by  featuring  new 
styles  for  each  season.  .  .  .  Sweaters  can 
also  be  sold  as  costumes  with  shorts, 
slacks,  and  even  with  beachwear  .  .  . 
with  men’s  knit  shirts  as  a  His  and 
Hers  promotion.’’ 

One  store  that  works  along  these 
lines  has  been  running  up  annual  in¬ 
creases  of  about  20  per  cent. 

Answering  questions  from  the  floor, 
Gordon  stressed  the  importance  of 
each  of  the  many  fibers  now  in  the 
sweater  field;  silk  as  a  luxury  line  for 
the  haute  couture  customer;  Banlon 
and  Tycora  numbers  as  wash-and-wear 
blouses:  Orion  for  soft  hand  and 
warmth  at  prices  below  wool’s:  fur 
blends  as  “the  average  girl’s  cashmere." 
Each  fiber,  he  said,  has  its  place  and 
each  should  have  its  own  budget. 

Weakness  in  Handbags.  Turning  to 
handbags,  the  meeting  heard  two 
speakers:  Jack  Nagle,  merchandise 
manager  of  Rothschild  Brothers,  Ith¬ 
aca,  and  Aaron  Jarvis,  vice  president 
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What’s  in  a  word?  A  dramatic  new  dimension 
in  merchandising!  Munsingwear’s  controlled 
coordination  urges  customers  to  buy  by  set  instead 
of  by  "single”,  makes  fashion-conscious  women 
buy  more  lingerie. 

Now.  you  can  promote  new  Munsingwear  slips, 
petticoats,  panties  and  sleep  fashions  with  one 
irresistible  theme  in  colour,  design  and 
delightful  trim.  Customers  match  all  their 
intimate  fashions;  you  ring  up  extra  profits! 

Munsingwear  brings  you  truly 
controlled  coordination  from  one 
source  ...  at  the  industry’s  best 
mark-up.  Coordinate  with  your 
bra,  girdle  and  stocking  buyer; 
share  the  dramatic  four-way 
Munsingwear  Matchmakers* 
prorTKition  plan  . . .  It’s  building 
figures  (and  fashion  reputations) 
for  other  smart  stores  now! 


'MUNSINGWEAR  MATCHMAKERS:  Nationally  advertised,  perfectly  matched  lingerie  and  sleep  fashions.  HoHywood 
V-ette  Vassarette  bras,  girdles,  pantie  girdles,  with  colour-coordinated  Munsingwear  Matchmaker  stockings... exciusiwe 
all-over  fashion  plan.  Munsingwear®  tnc.,  261  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
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of  Garay  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Nagle 
pointed  out  that  wholesale  handbag 
volume  has  been  increasing  at  a  fairly 
steady  pace,  these  past  several  years, 
but  that  department  store  retail  dollar 
volume  does  not  reflect  this.  He  cited 
weaknesses,  particularly  in  the  $5.00 
and  $7.98  price  ranges. 

Retailers,  said  Nagle,  “certainly 
must  make  women  feel  that  each  out¬ 
fit  demands  a  different  bag,  and  that 
her  better  clothes  demand  better  hand¬ 
bags."  He  suggested  segregating  the 
least  expensive  bags,  the  $3.00  num¬ 
bers,  in  a  self-selection  area,  to  free 
the  help  for  the  p>ersonal  selling  re¬ 
quired  in  the  higher  price  ranges. 

Nagle  took  the  industry  to  task  for 
having  no  campaign  similar  to  those 
staged  successfully  by  hosiery,  blouse, 
and  millinery  gp-oups  in  recent  years  to 
make  women  more  conscious  of  their 
products.  He  also  pointed  to  the  lack 
of  color  coordination  between  hand¬ 
bags  and  apparel  and  to  the  failure  of 
the  industry  to  dye  to  a  single  shade 
when  a  new  color  is  brought  out.  He 
invited  the  industry  to  set  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  top  buyers  to  meet  with 
manufacturers  before  each  season  and 
exchange  views  on  style,  color,  fabric, 
etc.,  and  he  particularly  suggested 
more  cooperative  advertising  to  help 
the  customer  become  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  her  handbag. 

“Both  retailers  and  manufacturers 
have  been  at  fault,”  Nagle  summed  up. 
“They  have  not  been  aggressive  enough 
to  get  together  and  work  out  these 
many  deficiencies.  When  they  do,  hand¬ 
bag  volume  will  go  up.” 

Aaron  Jarvis  reported  the  findings 
in  a  research  study  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Authority  for  the  Ladies’  Hand¬ 
bag  Industry,  in  conjunction  with  the 
union.  The  average  customer,  the  sur¬ 
vey  showed,  believes  that  handbag 
styles  change  slowly;  that  she  can  use 
the  same  bag  until  it  wears  out;  that 
it  is  primarily  a  utility  rather  than  a 
style  item.  Moreover,  she  becomes  at¬ 
tached  to  an  old  handbag  and  is  re¬ 
luctant  to  give  it  up  in  favor  of  a  new 
one. 

The  industry  and  the  retailer  have 
a  job  to  do  in  changing  the  customer’s 
attitude,  Jarvis  said.  He  also  indicat¬ 
ed  that  efforts  should  continue  toward 
lifting  the  “luxury”  excise  tax  from 
women’s  handbags;  that  the  teen-ager 
should  jae  the  target  of  more  handbag 


promotion;  that  there  should  be  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
each  other’s  problems  between  store 
and  resource.  Here,  he  said,  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  salesman  is  a  key  figure.  “A 
salesman  who  calls  on  many  buyers 
and  stores  has  much  knowledge  to  im¬ 


part.  ...  A  man  who  does  not  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  merchandising 
has  no  right  to  represent  himself  as  a 
salesman.”  Improved  relations  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller,  he  believes, 
will  lead  to  better  servicing  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  improved  sales  volume. 


Piece  Goods  Plus  Imagination 


The  piece  goods  session  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  featured  a  talk 
by  Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon  encouraging 
department  stores  to  establish  sewing 
centers  instead  of  merchandising  iso¬ 
lated  piece  goods  departments,  a  panel 
discussion  by  four  piece  goods  buyers 
on  four  current  problems  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  and  a  fashion  show  of  spring 
cottons  by  Bates  Fabrics,  Inc.  Presid¬ 
ing  was  Sam  Cardone,  piece  goods  buy¬ 
er  at  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Piece  Goods  Executive  Committee. 

Sewing  Headquarters.  It  is  fashion¬ 
able  today  to  be  feminine  and  to  be 
feminine  today  is  to  cultivate  the  do¬ 
mestic  arts.  This  dual  theme  was  a 
repeated  one  at  the  convention  and 
Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon  stressed  it  as  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  department 
stores  should  make  themselves  into 
sewing  headquarters  for  women.  The 
sales  promotion  consultant  to  Coats 
and  Clark  Sales  Corp.,  New  York, 
said  that  the  store  which  promotes 
sewing  and  backs  up  its  promotion 
with  an  all-encompassing  sewing  de¬ 
partment  will  be  offering  something 
discounters,  supermarkets,  chain  stores 
or  house-to-house  sellers  don’t  have. 
Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  said  the  sewing 
headquarters  should  include  piece 
goods,  buttons,  thread,  binding,  rib¬ 
bon,  zippers,  scissors,  needles,  even 
sewing  machines.  And  adjacent  to  it 
should  be  the  art  needlework  depart¬ 
ment  because  crocheting  and  embroid¬ 
ery  are  making  a  big  comeback. 

To  indicate  just  how  big  a  market 
exists  for  home  sewing  needs.  Miss 
Fitz-Gibbon  presented  these  facts:  two 
out  of  every  three  females  over  12  are 
sewing  at  home;  one-fifth  of  all  wom¬ 
en’s  garments  are  home  sewn;  three 


million  girls  are  taught  to  sew  in 
schools  each  year;  piece  goods  sales  for 
1959  are  estimated  to  be  $250  million, 
for  1960,  $265  million;  95  million  pat¬ 
terns  are  expected  to  be  sold  in  1959 
or  a  volume  of  $48  million;  two  mil¬ 
lion  sewing  machines  are  sold  annu¬ 
ally;  all  women  of  all  income  groups 
and  all  ages  make  up  the  40-50  million 
sewing  customers— teen-agers  have  tak¬ 
en  up  sewing  as  a  hobby  and  middle 
and  upper  income  housewives  fill  up 
their  expanding  leisure  time  with 
dressmaking. 

Now  is  a  particularly  good  time  for 
getting  even  more  women  interested  in 
making  their  own  clothes.  Miss  Fitz- 
Gibbon  added,  because  the  silhouette 
is  easy  and  the  woman  who  has  har¬ 
bored  fears  of  complicated  ruffling  and 
tucking  can  be  persuaded  to  under¬ 
take  a  simple  free-falling  dress.  And 
colors  and  fabrics  are  so  “breathtak¬ 
ing!”  Furthermore,  she  said,  “Once  a 
woman  starts  making  clothes  she  makes 
an  average  of  12  dresses  a  year.” 

Ideas  and  Ideas.  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon 
gave  the  piece  goods  merchandisers 
some  suggestions  on  how  to  operate 
their  sewing  headquarters,  punctuat¬ 
ing  her  remarks  with  promotional 
ideas  and  slogans. 

“Staff  your  sewing  headquarters  with 
females— with  sewing  females,”  was  her 
first  recommendation.  “And  make  the 
personnel  department  hire  some  Home 
Economics  graduates  for  the  college 
training  squad.  Not  just  any  Home 
Economics  graduate— but  girls  who 
have  studied  sewing  construction  and 
who  can  and  do  make  their  own  clothes 
and  home  furnishings  and  draperies 
and  slifKovers,”  she  said,  informing 
the  audience  of  a  current  Journal  of 
Home  Economics  ad  series  by  Coats  & 
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Clark  which  urges  faculties  of  home 
economics  colleges  to  teach  sewing 
construction. 

Advising  the  display  of  finished  gar¬ 
ments  in  windows,  with  fabrics  in  the 
background,  instead  of  having  bolts 
and  drapings  of  material  taking  up  all 
the  space,  she  said:  "In  such  a  window 
you  could  string  a  giant  shoestring- 
on  which  would  be  sitting  a  life-size 
mannequin  in  a  stunning  dress— with 
a  line  reading  ‘How  to  dress  well  on  a 
shoestring’.” 

She  recommended  promoting  fash¬ 
ion  and  quality  instead  of  price,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  "women  sew  primarily 
so  that  they  can  look  pretty.  Of  course 
they  sew  to  save  money,  but  the  money 
that  they’re  interested  in  saving  is  not 
in  the  fabric— it  lies  in  the  making. 
...  If  one  uses  a  top-notch  tailor  or 
dressmaker,  the  fabric  and  findings 
run  to  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  cost. 
The  tailor  or  dressmaker  gets  the  nine- 
tenths.  Sewers  are  women  of  taste  and 
means.  They  want  high-fashion  clothes 
at  a  fraction  of  their  high-fashion 
ready-to-wear  price.  .  .  .  Tell  your  cus¬ 
tomers  that  day  in  day  out— in  display 
and  in  advertising.  Here  is  a  good  slo¬ 
gan:  When  you’ve  got  it  made,  ladies, 
you’ve  got  it  made!”  Two  more  Fitz- 
Gibbon  copy  slants:  “It’s  sexy  to  sew,” 
and  “Men  always  get  itches  for  girls 
with  stitches.” 

To  the  merchandise  managers  in 
the  audience.  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  said: 
“If  you  continue  to  put  most  of  your 
fashion  promotion  money  on  your 
Paris  copies  (advertising,  windows, 
fashion  shows,  direct  mail,  European 
trips,  etc.),  you  will  just  be  barking  up 
the  wrong  rose-trellis.”  To  the  piece 
goods  buyers,  she  said:  "Don’t  be  timid. 
Don’t  stand  outside  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager’s  door  with  your 
eyes  down,  twisting  your  cap  in  your 
work-worn  hands,  waiting  for  an  au¬ 
dience  with  His  Holiness.  Stride  right 
in.  Remember— you’re  it.  You’re  the 
best  bet  in  the  whole  business.  It  may 
appear  that  piece  goods  trying  to  grab 
the  big  fashion  push,  money,  and  win¬ 
dows  and  ads  is  like  a  sardine  trying  to 
swallow  a  whale.  That’s  all  right. 
Maybe  the  sardine  can  swallow  the 
whale!” 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
audience.  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  further  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  would  not  take  away 
from  the  main  floor  notions  depart¬ 


ment  any  of  the  items  now  sold  there. 
To  another  question  she  replied  that 
all  salespeople  in  the  sewing  depart¬ 
ment  would  sell  everything.  “Let  your 
controllers  work  out  something  in  the 
way  of  incentives  so  that  salespeople 
won’t  neglect  small  items,”  she  said. 

Stock  Control.  How  The  Hecht  Co. 
makes  sure  the  piece  gocxls  depart¬ 
ments  in  its  main  store  and  three 
branches  always  have  complete  stocks 
of  basics  was  explained  by  Miriam 
Hazlett,  Hecht’s  piece  goods  buyer. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  Hecht 
program  is  a  "never-out”  list.  Orders 
can  be  placed  for  this  merchandise 
without  open-to-buy  restrictions.  The 
program  also  consists  of  weekly  inven¬ 
tory  counts:  immediate  reordering  and 
stamping  of  orders  with  “Never-Out 
Merchandise— Please  Rush;”  balancing 
of  stocks  after  the  receipt  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  continuous  rechecking  of 
model  stocks  to  adjust  purchases  to 
current  rate  of  sale  and  anticipated 
sales  trends  and  variations. 

M  iss  Hazlett  distributed  sample 
copies  of  the  Stock  Control  Record. 
For  each  style  number  and  color,  it 
lists  the  morlel  stock  for  the  four  stores, 
and  then  for  each  store  there  are  six 
columns  as  follows:  (1)  on  hand,  (2) 
received,  (3)  sales,  (4)  orders  outstand¬ 
ing  at  time  of  inventory  and  not  re¬ 
ceived  to  date  (designated  O.S.),  (5) 
transfers  used  to  balance  stocks  among 
stores,  and  (6)  reorder  column  (des¬ 
ignated  ORD)  for  orders  placed  against 
current  inventory.  To  reorder  it  is 
necessary  to  add  the  current  inventory 
to  current  outstanding  and  subtract 
that  total  from  the  model  stock. 

An  accumulated  sales  section  on 
the  Stock  Control  Record  shows  the 
amount  sold  by  each  store  over  a  sea¬ 
sonal  period. 

Miss  Hazlett  said:  “As  one  reorders, 
one  can  note  the  current  rate  of  sale 
and  compare  with  accumulated  rate  of 
sale  to  determine  current  sales  trends. 
This  allows  model  stocks  to  be  flexible. 
By  saving  these  control  pages  a  buyer 
has  all  the  material  necessary  for 
reviewing  and  setting  up  the  model 
stocks  for  the  next  season  and  making 
seasonal  adjustments.” 

Merchandis*  Information  for  Branches. 

Of  the  various  means  of  getting  mer¬ 
chandise  information— such  as  tags  on 


bolts,  fabric  ads  in  pattern  books,  edi¬ 
torials  on  fashion  and  color,  and  meet¬ 
ings— Paul  Jenkins,  piece  goods  buyer 
of  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  said  he 
thinks  store  meetings  are  the  best  way 
of  getting  the  information  to  branch 
salespeople. 

At  Jordan  Marsh  weekly  meetings 
are  conducted  by  group  heads  (depart¬ 
ment  managers)  for  their  salespeople 
and  twice  a  month  buyers  hold  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  group  heads.  At  the  buy¬ 
ers’  meetings,  group  heads  bring  up 
problems  and  ideas,  discussions  are 
held  on  fabric  information,  displays, 
sign  copy,  advertising  and  promotion 
plans,  and  action  is  taken  to  insure 
uniformity  in  all  stores. 

Furthermore,  he  added,  the  buyers’ 
meetings  serve  to  expose  customer 
wants  and  buying  habits  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  store  and  the  activity  of  branch 
competitors. 

Other  suggestions  from  Jenkins  on 
how'  to  get  merchandise  information 
to  branches  were:  get  your  branch  on 
manufacturers’  mailing  lists  and  ask 
their  salesmen  to  visit  the  branch  to 
talk  with  the  group  heads  and  sales¬ 
people,  even  set  up  a  schedule  for 
them. 

"Married  Pieces."  Sol  Kaufman,  divis¬ 
ional  merchandise  manager  for  silks, 
synthetics  and  woolens  at  Felix  Lilien- 
thal  &  Co.,  New  York,  reported  that 
the  practice  among  manufacturers  of 
putting  two  or  more  pieces  on  the 
drum  board  or  tube  to  obtain  the  yard¬ 
age  ordered  by  a  store  has  been  revived 
after  a  period  of  dormancy.  Lest  irre¬ 
parable  harm  come  to  the  yard  goods 
department,  he  said,  “a  definite  stand 
should  be  taken  to  stop  the  shipping 
of  ‘married  pieces’.”  Perhaps  the 
greatest  danger  of  this  practice,  he 
pointed  out,  results  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  usually  undiscovered  until  a  cus¬ 
tomer  requests  large  yardage  and  the 
salesclerk  has  to  measure  the  bolt.  The 
clerk  must  then  explain  that  the  goods 
are  first  quality  and  not  remnants 
rolled  together;  sometimes  an  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  given,  other  times  a  spe¬ 
cial  order  must  be  placed  to  fill  the 
customer’s  needs.  Remnants  and  mark- 
downs,  he  added,  are  problems  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  loss  of  time,  loss  of  sales  and 
loss  of  customer  good  will. 

“If  the  resources  demanded  of  their 
refolders  that  each  piece  must  be  not 
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only  first  quality  but  in  one  continu¬ 
ous  length  as  recorded  on  the  drum 
l)oard  or  hang  ticket,  the  shipping  of 
‘married  pieces’  would  cease,"  he  said. 

And  to  those  resources  who  ask, 
What  are  we  to  do  with  short  pieces?, 
Kaufman  said:  "Sell  the  short  pieces 
in  the  category  these  lengths  fall,  such 
as  IS'.'lO’s— 10  20’s— 5/15’sor  2'10’s,  and 
reduce  the  price  accordingly,  the  same 
as  a  retailer  has  to  do  to  dispose  of 
his  remnants.” 

To  the  retailers,  he  suggested  this 
course  of  action: 

(1)  After  the  first  offense,  notify 
the  resource.  (2)  If  the  resource  re¬ 
peats  the  practice,  charge  back  for  the 
remnant  or  markdown  sustained.  (.^) 
If  the  resource  still  continues  ship¬ 
ping  two-part  pieces,  do  not  deal  with 
him.  (4)  There  are  firms  who  are 
known  to  deal  in  demi  pieces  and  at 
times  to  ship  ‘married  pieces’  to  avoid 
excessive  remnant  sales.  When  pur¬ 
chasing  from  this  type  of  resource,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  on  your  order  form 
and  underscore  it:  “No  two-  or  three- 
part  pieces.’’  (5)  If  the  situation  con¬ 
tinues,  buyers  should  report  to  the 
NRM.\  Piece  Goods  Gommittee. 

Sales  Promotion.  The  piece  goods 
problem  area  discussed  by  Richard 
Echikson  was  sales  promotion  and  he 
told  how  it  is  handled  at  Macy’s,  New 
York,  where  he  is  the  buyer  of  silks 
and  synthetics. 

Three  kinds  of  piece  goods  promo¬ 
tions  are  used:  displays,  media  adver¬ 
tising  and  special  events.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  72  mannequins,  which  are 
redressed  every  three  weeks.  Window 
displays  are  used  to  tie  in  piece  goods 
with  storewide  events,  to  tie  in  with 
fashion  shows  or  to  tell  a  specific 
fabric  story,  such  as  wash-and-wear,  or 
imports. 


Newspaper  ads  are  usually  devoted 
to  sale  merchandise  although  some¬ 
times  ads,  too,  tell  a  story  and  then 
regular  merchandise  is  featured.  Radio 
time  is  used  to  announce  special  sales. 
TV  is  not  used  (because,  said  Echik¬ 
son,  of  the  expensive  package  deals  in 
New  York).  A  department  mailing 
list  is  used  for  general  promotions 
rather  than  to  announce  a  sale. 

The  special  events  consist  of  14 
fashion  shows  a  year,  each  presenting 
24  styles.  After  each  show,  four  girls 
stroll  through  the  department  model¬ 
ing  the  garments. 

New  Spring  Fashions.  The  fashion 
show  of  Bates  Fabrics’  spring  cottons 
and  McCall’s  patterns  was  introduced 
by  Waiter  Brown,  sales  manager  of 
the  Bates  consumer  goods  division. 


YEAR-ROUND  operation  of  West¬ 
ern  departments  in  children’s  di¬ 
visions  has  been  a  success  story  for  a 
number  of  department  stores,  and  the 
story  was  told  by  some  of  them  at  a 
session  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  Visual  Merchandising  Division. 
Harold  Haener,  vice  president  of 
Macy’s-California,  was  chairman  of  the 
session,  and  the  speakers  included 
Richard  Guy,  vice  president  of  Pol- 
sky’s,  Akron;  Charles  Sharbel,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  the  children’s  di¬ 
visions  at  Pizitz,  Birmingham;  and  a 
group  representing  Roy  Rogers-Fron- 
tiers,  Inc.,  consisting  of  Larry  Kent, 
general  manager;  John  Beresford,  vice 
president  of  McCann-Erickson,  and 
Roy  Rogers  himself.  The  meeting  was 


He  noted  that  the  three  big  dresN  fab¬ 
rics  for  spring  and  summer  1959  will 
be  prints  in  defined  patterns  and  defi¬ 
nite  colors,  esj5ecially  widely-spaced 
patterns;  Far  Eastern  or  Oriental  and 
Italian  textured  fabrics;  and  sheers 
of  three  types— crepe  chiffon,  organdy 
with  brocade  motives,  and  plain  or 
printed  triple  sheers.  Furthermore,  he 
said,  “the  trend  toward  brilliant  colon 
will  continue  stronger  than  last  year, 
culminating  in  a  dazzling  blaze  of 
brightness.” 

Norma  Gantner  described  the  20 
models  which  were  featured  in  the 
fashion  show  and  included  outfits  for 
varied  cKcasions  and  ages.  Her  narra¬ 
tion  was  taped  during  the  convention 
session  and  the  tape  will  be  available 
to  stores  that  want  to  put  on  their 
own  reproductions  of  the  show. 


preceded  by  a  breakfast. 

Retailers  on  the  panel  said  that  the 
steady  demand  for  this  merchandise 
has  been  much  stimulated  by  tele¬ 
vision  westerns;  found  the  market  im¬ 
portant  and  profitable  enough  to  justi¬ 
fy  specialized  buying  attention;  point¬ 
ed  out  that  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
features  of  such  a  department  is  its  few 
markdow'ns. 

Ehe  Rogers  group  reported  that  50 
retail  organizations,  including  the  big¬ 
gest,  are  now  using  the  planned  mer¬ 
chandise  assortment  and  self-selection 
setup  called  the  Western  Corral.  They 
are  said  to  be  realizing  substantial  sales 
increases  on  this  merchandise  the  year 
round,  proving  that  the  demand  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Christmas. 


Year-Round  Profits  in  ''Westerns" 


This  intent  audience  was  learning  about  the  experience  of  leading  retailers  who  are  sell¬ 
ing  "‘Western"  merchandise  on  a  profitable,  year-round  basis  in  their  children’s  divisions. 
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FEELING 


Best  sellers  for  repeat  business 


As  soon  as  a  Gossard  Original  design  proves  itself  a  Best  Seller,  Gossard 
develops  a  matching  family  of  garments  to  fit  all  needs  and  figure  types. 

Answer  girdle  now  comes  in  1 1  styles.  Its  unique  design  gives  such  comfort  and 
control,  women  keep  coming  back  for  more  and  more. 

Gossard’s  7  styles  in  panties  and  girdles  Megs  can’t  feel’,  already  popular  for  support, 
comfort  and  price,  are  now  guaranteed  as  advertised  in  Good  Housekeeping: 

for  safe  automatic  washing 
to  retain  fit  and  shape 

The  store  that  promotes  these  guaranteed  machine  washable  girdles  is  sure  to  attract 
additional  traffic  and  quicker  sales. 


Promotion  for  extra  business 


Gossard  wraps  up  proven  Best  Sellers  into  exciting  packaged 
promotions  with  cooperative  advertising  and  display  materials  to  help  at 
point  of  sale.  Springboard  for  the  Gossard  Mardi  Gras  promotion  is 
this  gay  4-color  spread  in  February  and  March  magazines. 
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Fashion  for  new  business 


Gossard  fashion  foundations  are  coordinated  with  the  newest  apparel  fashions  and 
presented  in  a  continuing  series  of  advertisements:  “She  must  be  wearing  a 
Gossard”.  This  theme  has  been  picked  up  and  used  successfully  by  more  department 
stores  during  the  last  two  years  than  any  other  promotion  in  Gossard’s  55-year  history. 
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GOSSARD 


Design  leadership 

Many  of  Gossard’s  new,  original  designs  have  been  bellwethers 

for  the  industry  and  are  bringing  stores  foundation 

styles  that  are  expanding  sales  volume.  To  show  just  three: 


An  entirely  new  “control”  principle  was 
built  into  Gossard’s  famous  Answer  girdle, 
a  patented  design*  not  duplicated  in  any 
other  line.  Fantastic  sates  volume  on  Answer 
proves  this  design  fulfills  customer  need. 


The  now-popular  high-cut  design  was 
introduced  by  Gossard  in  its  original 
pantie  girdle  ‘legs  can’t  feel’.  This 
feature  started  a  new  trend  for  item 
merchandising  in  foundations. 


Now  Gossard  is  launching  an  utterly 
new  concept  in  combinations.  Maneu¬ 
ver  is  a  supple,  lightweight  garment 
that  appeals  to  young,  active  women 
— extending  the  market  forall-in-ones. 


more  reasons  to 


GOSSARD 


*U.S.  Pat.  #2,803,822 


and  go  for  the  money  in  ’59! 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO.,  Ill  North  Canal  St.,  Chicago  6  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16  336  Mission  St,  San  Francisco  9 
1227  Spring  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  9  9108  Chancellor  Row,  Dallas  33  366  West  Adelaide  St.,  Toronto  2-B,  Canada 
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Widening  World  of  Sales  Promotion 


A  study  in  communications— with  resources,  buyers  and  the  public 


Looking  beyond  the  techniques  of 
promotion  to  what  they  called  the 
bigger  picture,"  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  members  devoted  their  opening 
session  at  the  convention  to  discussions 
of  profit  betterment,  a  more  efficient 
working  arrangement  with  buyers, 
and  the  sharper  definition  of  a  store’s 
‘image.”  Harold  Merahn,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  sales  promotion  director  of 
B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  was  chairman  of  the 
session. 

Resources:  Partners  in  Profit.  A  re¬ 
source  relations  program  under  top 
management  control  is  the  department 
store’s  most  promising  opportunity  to 
improve  profits,  said  Samuel  J.  Cohen, 
sales  promotion  and  resource  relations 
manager  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 
Cohen  stressed  the  need  for  a  direct 
contact  between  top  management  at 
the  store  and  top  management  at  the 
resource,  and  said  that  the  store’s  sales 
promotion  manager  should  make  it  his 
responsibility  to  bring  about  such  a 
relationship. 

“Poor  resource  relations,”  he  said, 
“are  usually  the  result  of  a  complex 
of  reasons,  mainly  unclear  policies, 
poor  records,  misplaced  loyalties  and 
bad  communications.  ...  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  not  only  is  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  in  a  unique  position 
to  help  his  management  remedy  this 
situation  but,  in  his  own  long-term 
interest,  should  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  insist  that  management 
do  so.” 

Cohen’s  program  is  built  upon  a  re¬ 
tailer-resource  conference.  “The  ob¬ 
jective  of  sound  resource  relations,”  he 
said,  “is  to  build  two  teams  of  execu¬ 
tives  working  together  for  mutual 
t  profit.  The  only  way  to  do  a  sound 
I  job  is  to  have  these  teams  meet  and 
f  set  up  programs  in  writing.” 

The  Top  100.  Both  teams,  of  course, 
-  must  prepare  for  the  meeting,  and  this 
j  preparation  in  itself  will  ordinarily  do 
I  much  to  uncover  profit  opportunities 


that  are  being  missed.  The  first  step, 
suggested  Cohen,  is  to  make  a  list  of 
the  100  resources  that  contribute  the 
most  in  (1)  volume  and  (2)  profits. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  a  rule— 
and  enforce  it— that  no  buyer  may 
drop  one  of  these  key  resources  with¬ 
out  management’s  permission. 

In  specific  preparation  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  with  key  resources,  the  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers  will  be  asked 
to  rate  each  resource  for  future  profit 
potentials,  set  goals,  discuss  problems 
and  draw  up  suggestions  for  improv¬ 
ing  performance.  Each  manufacturer 
is  given  a  meeting  agenda  so  that  he 
can  prepare  for  it. 

The  meeting  itself  should  open, 
Cohen  prescribed,  with  these  four 
(juestions  from  the  store  to  the  vendor: 

“(1)  How  much  volume  has  our 
store  done  with  your  line  during  the 
past  five  years?  (2)  What  have  our 
competitors  done  during  the  same 
period?  (3)  Which  store  in  our  volume 
category  does  the  best  job?  (4)  Why? 


Out  of  this  discussion  should  come 
a  volume  goal  and  some  ideas  about 
how  it  is  to  be  reached.  “It  might  be 
wise,”  Cohen  suggested,  "to  set  up  a 
five-year  plan.  That’s  one  way  to  con¬ 
vince  a  skeptical  manufacturer  that 
you  mean  to  be  married  to  him  for  a 
long  time.” 

The  next  business  of  the  meeting  is 
to  check  and  plan  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer  on  all  the  factors  that  are  essen¬ 
tials  of  good  retailer-resource  team¬ 
work:  (1)  adequate  basic  stocks;  (2) 
good  reorder  system  and  deliveries;  (3) 
sales  training;  (4)  fixtures,  interior 
display  and  signs;  (5)  promotion,  pub¬ 
licity  and  window  display,  and  (6)  ad¬ 
vertising.  What  help  can  the  manu¬ 
facturer  provide  on  these  and  what  is 
his  opinion  of  the  way  the  store  h.as 
used  the  available  help? 

The  Out-of-Stoek  Problem.  Stock  com¬ 
pleteness  is  far  and  away  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  these  factors  in  Cohen’s 
observation  and  experience,  and  it  has. 


Retail  Promotion's  Leading  Lady 


Mrs.  Frances  Corey  receives  from  George  W.  Dowdy,  retiring  president  of 
NRMA,  a  Sales  Promotion  Division  plaque,  presented  as  a  “testimonial  of 
esteem  for  her  outstanding  contribution  to  the  sales  promotion  craft,  as 
exemplified  by  her  inspired  guidance  of  Macy’s  100</i  anniversary  year.” 
With  them  is  Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
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scious  reaction  that  a  customer  iias  to 
everything  a  store  does— its  advertising, 
its  displays,  its  housekeeping,  the  type 
of  merchandise  it  carries,  and,  most 
particularly,  the  way  its  employees  per¬ 
form  their  duties. 

“What  typre  of  store  is  your  store? 
And  is  everyone  in  it  in  tune  with 
everyone  else  to  achieve  the  combined 
results  we  want?  What  about  your  de¬ 
livery  men?  Do  they  reflect  the  store’s 
personality?  From  the  customer’s  jjoint 
of  view,  the  attitude  of  the  person  she 
comes  in  contact  with  is  the  store. 

“She  probably  doesn’t  know  the 
store  president  or  the  top  executives 
who  are  so  vitally  concerned  with  see¬ 
ing  that  store  policy  is  maintained. 
It’s  the  salesgirl  on  the  floor,  the  wait¬ 
ress  in  the  restaurant,  the  operator  of 
the  elevator,  even  the  porter  who  helps 
to  clean  the  store.  Their  way  of  doing 
things  tends  to  crystallize  the  custom¬ 
er’s  impression  and  creates  that  in¬ 
tangible  thing  we  call  an  image.’’ 

The  principle  of  service  that  pre¬ 
vails  at  Holmes,  said  McCutchon,  is 
the  same  that  was  laid  down  l)y  the 
founder  in  1842:  “Sell  to  others  as  you 
would  buy  for  yourself.’’  Employees 
have  a  strong  identification  with  the 
store  (one  in  three  is  a  stockholder) 
and  with  the  community.  Holmes  em¬ 
ployees  are  outstanding  contributors 
to  charities  and  communitv  activities. 


sistance  to  these  helps  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  “hangover  hostility  from 
the  days  when  department  stores  dis¬ 
trusted  the  national  brand.’’ 

Retailers  can  equally  benefit  from 
the  good  training  and  tagging  pro¬ 
grams  of  their  resources,  said  Cohen, 
and  from  tie-ins  with  national  ads.  He 
characterized  retail  failure  to  plan  co¬ 
ordination  with  manufacturer’s  ad 
programs  on  known  best-sellers  as 
shockingly  short-sighted. 

To  wrap  up  the  retailer-resource 
conference  Cohen  advised  a  written  re¬ 
port  showing  what  sales  objectives 
were  set,  what  decisions  were  made 
and  how  responsibilities  were  assigned. 
Progress  reports  will  show  whether 
sales  and  profit  quotas  have  been  met. 

Is  it  all  worth  the  time  of  top  man¬ 
agement?  “If  profit  is  our  primary 
reason  for  being  in  business,’’  suggest¬ 
ed  Cohen,  “why  not  apportion  our 
time  on  the  basis  of  profit?  And  isn’t 
a  million  dollar  resource  that  accounts 
for  two  per  cent  of  the  store’s  profits 
worth  six  days  of  top  executive  time?’’ 


he  emphasized,  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  the  promotion  manager’s  own  per¬ 
formance: 

“Incomplete  basic  stocks  defeat  the 
very  purp)ose  of  most  retail  promo¬ 
tions.  Our  destiny  is  more  directly 
tied  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  store’s 
unit  control  system  than  we  think. 

“I  have  seen  departments  jump  their 
business  overnight,  reverse  a  Federal 
Reserve  showing  from  minus  to  plus 
without  changing  location,  p>ersonnel, 
fixtures,  display  or  advertising.  They 
simply  did  it  by  building  up  and  main¬ 
taining  their  basic  stocks.’’ 

The  most  imp>ortant  business  of 
the  retailer-resource  conference,  then, 
should  be  to  “get  firm  agreements  be¬ 
tween  retailer  and  manufacturer  as  to 
what  are  the  obligations  of  each  for 
maintaining  the  line  of  supply,’’  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  game  of  trying  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  a  starved 
basic  stock.  An  automatic  reorder  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  part  of  the  program. 

Cohen  strongly  recommends  that  re¬ 
tail  management  should  bring  to  the 
conference  an  open  mind  on  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  point-of-sale  helps.  Citing 
great  store  successes  that  have  been 
achieved  as  the  result  of  manufacturer 
research,  and  with  selling  fixtures  and 
displays  designed  and  supplied  by 
manufacturers,  he  said  that  retail  re¬ 


Building  "The  Image."  The  creation 
of  a  good  store  image  is  the  work  of 
years,  even  of  generations,  said  E. 
Davis  McCutchon,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  D.  H.  Holmes  &  Company. 
“An  imaKe,’’  he  said,  “is  the  subcon¬ 


Better  Relations  with  Buyers.  How  to 

substitute  alliance  for  conflict  in  the 
relations  between  the  promotion  di¬ 
vision  and  the  merchandising  division 
was  the  theme  of  Bernie  Elfman,  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  of  H.  L.  Green 
Company,  Inc. 

“When  two  groups  are  so  dependent 
on  each  other  that  it  becomes  a  major 
factor  in  their  very  existence,”  said 
Elfman,  “we  must  have  a  clear  line  of 
communication.  .  . .  Buyers’  sheets  and 
advertised-item  information  forms  are 
not  enough.  Color,  sizes,  fabric  and 
have-you-shopped-the-competition  are 
not  enough.  They  lack  the  vitality 
that  comes  from  better  understanding 
of  the  buyer’s  instinct  for  merchandise, 
and  this  vitality  many  times  makes  the 
difference  between  a  good  ad  and  a 
great  ad.” 

Here  is  the  communications  pro¬ 
gram  that  Elfman  introduced  at  the 
Olen  Company  last  year  and  is  now 
enlarging  to  meet  bigger  requirement! 


When  a  community  problem 
demands  action,  the  store 
that  has,  like  D.  H.  Holmes, 
built  an  "image"  of  service 
to  its  city  can  speak  with 
authority  and  effectiveness. 
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Here’s  advertising 
where  it  counts... 
right  in  your  own 
back  yard! 


utors 

Mties. 


Dave  Garroway  on  "'Today' 


Douglas  Edwards  with  the  News 


Now  Du  Pont  increases  its  local  impact  with  network  TV  .  .  .  reaches  your  markets  with  un¬ 
precedented  local  coverage.  Hard-selling  commercials  will  help  you  meet  new  sales  quotas  in  all 
merchandise  made  with  Du  Pont  nylon,  “Orion”*  acrylic  fiber  and  “Dacron”**  polyester  fiber. 


DU  PONT  BETTER  LIVING  FIBERS  GIVE  YOU  SO  MUCH  MORE 

®  W  ®  DU  PONT  m 

Dacron  Orion  nylon 

POLYESTER  FIBER  ACRYLIC  FIBER  V 

*Du  Font's  recistered  trademark  for  its  acrylic  fiber.  ♦♦Du  Font’s  recistered  trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber. 


Better  Things  for  Better  Living 
.  . .  through  ChemUtry 
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since  Olen  merged  recently  with  the 
H.  L.  Green  Company. 


Telephone  Shopping  Is  Popping! 


1.  Pr«-S«ason  Meetings.  In  ad¬ 
vance  of  each  season  each  buyer  has  a 
conference  with  all  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  heads:  publicity  director, 
sales  promotion  manager,  advertising 
manager,  display  manager  and  their 
chief  assistants.  The  buyer  presents 
each  planned  major  promotion  in 
great  detail.  After  the  publicity  team 
has  asked  its  fill  of  questions  and 
caught  the  buyer’s  enthusiasm,  there 
is  a  full  discussion  of  the  methods  that 
will  put  the  promotions  over. 

2.  Weekly  Sessions.  Each  person  in 
the  publicity  department— whether  art¬ 
ist,  copywriter,  department  head  or 
assistant— is  assigned  to  work  regularly 
with  one  or  two  buyers.  Each  week  he 
spends  two  hours  with  each  of  his  as¬ 
signed  buyers,  getting  and  giving  in¬ 
formation.  In  effect,  each  buyer  has 
his  own  representative  in  the  publicity 
department.  At  the  bi-weekly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  publicity  department,  each 
staff  member  reports  fully  on  his  buyer 
contacts.  This  system  has  had  excel¬ 
lent  results,  Elfman  reported.  Buyers’ 
confidence  is  increased,  and  there  has 
been  an  almost  complete  cessation  of 
those  unannounced  visits  from  buyers 
that  regularly  disrupt  the  working 
routine  in  many  publicity  departments. 

The  system  is,  incidentally,  a  good 
illustration  of  the  Elfman  practice  of 
getting  every  member  of  his  staff  in¬ 
to  the  over-all  promotion  picture. 

3.  Communication  Lines.  Last 
month  the  first  issue  was  published  of 
a  monthly  newsletter  from  the  Green 
publicity  department  to  the  buyers. 
Elfman  suggested  this  to  other  stores 
as  another  means  of  cultivating  friend¬ 
ly  relations.  Each  issue  should  contain, 
he  said,  a  report  from  each  publicity 
department  head  on  his  part  in  recent 
promotions;  an  article  from  a  buyer 
on  a  successful  promotion;  news  and 
sketches  of  the  various  buyers,  and  edi¬ 
torials  conveying  enthusiasm  for  the 
niercha  nd  isers’  accom  pi  ishmen  ts. 

“So,”  he  concluded,  “must  we  create 
and  sustain  a  favorable  image  of  our 
own  departments  to  those  persons  with 
whom  we  work  every  day.  .  .  .  Here  is 
an  exacting  test  of  our  ability  as  execu¬ 
tives  to  cooperate  and  communicate.” 


Surveys,  songs,  skits,  and  a  retail 
case  history  presented  on  film  were 
features  of  the  session  staged  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  System,  “What’s  Pop¬ 
ping  in  Shopping?”  This  was  a  Sales 
Promotion  Division  session,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Julian  Trivers,  vice 
president.  City  Specialty  Stores  Co., 
New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Division.  .\n 
audience  of  1,500  crowded  the  Sta tier’s 
Grand  Ballroom  for  this  showing. 

Reminding  retailers  of  the  way  cus¬ 
tomers  have  been  moving  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  of  the  congestion  in  down¬ 
town  traffic.  Bell  Telephone  suggested 
that  opening  branches  in  the  suburbs 
is  not  enough;  wise  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  also  needed  to  make  shopping 
easier  for  customers,  to  reach  such 
kept-at-home  customers  as  young  moth¬ 
ers;  and  to  complement  in-store  selling 
by  getting  the  business  of  the  woman 
who  likes  to  shop  in  person  but  can’t 
always  do  that. 

In  “The  Stewart  Story,”  a  motion 
picture  was  used  to  show  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  Stewart  8c  Company,  Balti¬ 
more.  Members  of  the  store’s  execu¬ 
tive  staff  were  shown  in  conference, 
two  years  ago,  seeking  ways  to  build 
their  downtown  store’s  business.  When 
the  suggestion  of  telephone  selling 
came  up,  the  reaction  was  that  this 
would  probably  cost  more  than  the 
store  would  get  out  of  it.  Telephone 
orders  were  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil. 


a  service  to  (ustomers  who  never  came 
down  to  the  store  anyway.  Telephone 
Olliers  got  no  priority  at  the  regular 
switihboard,  and  the  telephone  staff 
itself  had  no  facilities  for  giving  order 
calls  the  sort  of  service  that  builds 
sales. 

,\fter  a  telephone  company  repre¬ 
sentative  had  shown  the  store  execu¬ 
tives  how  other  stores  had  increased 
their  volume,  the  store’s  treasurer  sat 
down  and  figured  out  the  costs.  Tele¬ 
phone  selling  cost  percentages,  he 
found,  were  considerably  less  than  had 
been  believed— lower  even  than  some 
of  the  more  usual  selling  methods. 

Stewart’s  installed  the  necessary  new 
equipment  two  years  ago.  Telephone 
company  representatives  helped  pre¬ 
pare  estimates  of  the  store’s  potential, 
and  helped  select  and  train  girls  to 
man  the  switchboards.  Stewart’s  has 
found  that  well-trained,  mature  women 
with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
store’s  merchandise  do  very  well;  their 
conversation  with  the  customer  is 
pleasant  and  neighborly,  and  they  sug¬ 
gest  additional  merchandise.  Buyers 
make  a  point  of  bringing  up  and  dis¬ 
cussing  articles  that  are  to  be  adver¬ 
tised.  Mention  of  the  store’s  shopping 
number  appears  regularly  in  all  ad¬ 
vertising  where  it  is  appropriate.  And 
telephone  sales  currently  are  10  per 
cent  of  the  downtown  store’s  total— 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent  over  what 
they  were  three  years  ago. 
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At  fiaturtd  at  POLSKY’S  of  AKRON. 


Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  nation’s  top 
retailers  who  have  proved  the  value 
of  maintaining  such  a  section. 

They’ve  found  western  goods  are  no 
longer  a  fringe  promotional  item— but  a 
basic  classification. 

Now’s  the  time  for  you  to  capitalize  on 
the  tremendous  impact  of  westerns. 
Examine  your  2-6X  department’s 
western  goods... then  send  for  details  of 
how  you  can  get  this  Roy  Rogers 
merchandiser  that  guarantees  more 
sales  per  square  foot,  quicker  turnover, 
easier  selling  year-round ! 


ome 


New  Roy  Rogers  corral 
is  roping  in  year-round  sales 

for  stores  across  the  U.S.A.! 


lone 


At  featured  at  MACY’S  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


men 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City 
3S7  North  Canon  Drive,  Beverly  Hills 
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The  Downtown  Comeback 


With  parks,  malls  and  statuary?  With  free  rides  back  and  forth? 
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IMMEDIATE  stimulants  for  down¬ 
town  business  and  long-range  plans 
for  downtown  prosjjerity  got  equal  at¬ 
tention  at  a  session  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  NRMA  Downtown  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  and  the  American 
Retail  Association  Executives.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  was  E.  Willard 
Dennis,  director  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr,  and  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Downtown  Development  Committee. 
J.  Jefferson  Miller,  vice  president  of 
The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore,  was 
moderator  for  the  discussion  perioil 
that  followed  the  prepared  addresses. 

The  Downtown  Mall.  Though  it  was 
billed  as  a  debate,  the  discussion  en¬ 
titled  “Is  the  Mall  Good  for  Down¬ 
town?”  did  not  really  reveal  any 
sharply  conflicting  viewpoints.  Victor 
Gruen,  in  whose  downtown  rehabilita¬ 
tion  projects  the  mall  is  a  prominent 
feature,  said  that  the  only  fixed  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  is  the  desirability  of 
separating  the  various  types  of  traffic. 
Seymour  Stillman,  of  Community 
Housing  and  Planning  Associates,  did 
not  question  this  principle  but  feared 
that  planners  might  be  deluded  into 
accepting  a  prettied-up,  landscaped 
walk  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
downtown  problem. 

In  Gruen’s  planning,  however,  the 
mall  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  “The 
aim  of  planning  for  the  downtown 
area,”  he  said,  “is  not  the  elimination 
of  automobile  traffic;  the  aim  is  to 
separate  pedestrian  traffic  from  mech¬ 
anized  traffic,  namely  private  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks  and  vehicles  serving  pub¬ 
lic  transportation.  The  second  aim  of 
planning  is  to  relate  these  various 
modes  of  traffic  to  each  other  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner.  This  ne¬ 
cessitates  that  service  traffic  be  brought 
as  closely  as  piossible  to  the  facilities  it 
is  to  serve:  that  automobile  traffic  be 
brought  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
pedestrian  areas  and  that  bus  traffic 


and  other  public  transportation  traffic 
have  most  convenient  terminal  loca¬ 
tions. 

“.  .  .  I  am  not  asking  that  the  clock 
of  time  be  set  back,  but  I  believe  that 
in  demanding  separation  of  all  traffic 
types  from  each  other  we  are  marching 
in  line  with  historic  development.  In 
early  days  cities  had  no  sidewalks  at 
all.  Horses  and  people  mixed  on  the 
same  pavement;  on  western  shows  on 
television  you  can  still  admire  the  nar¬ 
row  wooden  sidewalks  which  were  in¬ 
stalled  later;  for  a  long  time  trains 
used  to  move  right  through  our  city 
streets;  as  we  progressed  and  as  traffic 
became  denser,  railroad  tracks  moved 
underground  and  sidewalks  grew  wid¬ 
er:  the  flow  of  mechanized  traffic  was 
regulated  by  signals.  Now  that  the  au¬ 
tomobile  has  become  the  means  of  mass 
transportation  and  traffic  has  become 
immeasurably  larger  and  more  danger¬ 
ous,  the  separation  of  traffic  types  has 
to  be  carried  forward  to  a  higher  de¬ 
gree.  The  automobile  will  have  to  fol¬ 
low  the  railroad  in  being  removed 
from  intense  human  activity  areas.” 

Gruen  said  he  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  so-called  “mall”  projects  that  are 
not  part  of  a  coordinated  approach  to 
the  traffic  problem  but  that  are  in 
reality  merely  promotional  ideas.  Nor 
does  be  believe  that  the  mall  should 
be  proposed  simply  as  a  beautification 
project,  though  it  offers  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  that  direction: 

“It  is  not  grass  or  flowers  or  trees 
that  are  essential  characteristics  of  a 
a  better  downtown  area.  What  we  need 
is  a  truly  urban  environment  with 
ample  pavement  filled  with  throngs  of 
shoppers  and  others  on  their  way  to 
offices,  theatres,  exhibitions,  clubs,  res¬ 
taurants  and  meetings.  The  possibility 
of  having  g^ass,  flowers  and  trees,  and 
also  fountains,  sculpture  and  murals  is 
additionally  being  created  by  the  con¬ 
cept  of  traffic  separation.  This  integra¬ 
tion  of  architecture,  art  and  landscape 
is  a  highly  important  feature  which  is 


impossible  in  the  existent  automobile- 
filled  asphalt  jungle.” 

No  Magic  in  Malls.  Seymour  Stillman, 
characterizing  the  mall  idea  as  a  re¬ 
version  to  an  ancient  concept  of  civic 
design,  said  that  some  proponents  of 
the  mall  seem  to  think  of  it  as  a  magi¬ 
cal  formula  for  curing  downtown’s  ills. 
He  called  it  an  over-simplified  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  complicated  problem  and 
warned,  further,  that  it  could  produce 
a  stereotyped  urban  pattern,  robbing 
cities  of  their  individuality. 

“I  am  not,”  he  said,  “against  good 
design  or  the  goal  of  a  more  satis¬ 
fying  and  attractive  business  environ¬ 
ment,  but  I  am  against  a  nostrum 
which  diverts  us  from  basic  problems, 
design  and  potentialities.  I  am  not 
against  open  space  but  believe  it  can 
be  supplied  in  richer  and  more  useful 
ways.” 

To  emphasize  his  warning  against 
superficial  downtown  plans,  Stillman 
said  that  a  city  program  should  include 
these  factors: 

(1)  Mcxlemized  zoning,  prohibiting 
the  misuse  and  overuse  of  land.  (2)  A 
tax  system  that  provides  economic  in¬ 
centive  for  desirable  use  of  land:  “An 
entrepreneur  who  devotes  his  site  to 
gardens  and  open  space  ought  to  be 
rewarded.  Some  differential  tax  system 
is  called  for  if  economics  is  not  to 
squeeze  out  amenities.”  (3)  A  central 
business  district  plan  hammered  out 
of  sound  research.  (4)  Coordination  of 
all  forms  of  transportation  planning, 
both  mass  transit  and  individual  tran¬ 
sit,  under  a  single  jurisdiction.  (5)  Im¬ 
proved  urban  renewal  legislation  to 
expedite  the  rebuilding  of  blighted 
downtown  sections  and  the  building  of 
middle-income  housing  in  the  cities. 

Validation  Plans.  The  case  for  the 
transit  validation  plan  as  a  stimulus 
to  downtown  business  was  presented 
by  Philip  Zeller,  Jr.,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Downtown  Toledo  Associ- 
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ates,  and  the  argument  against  it  by 
Joseph  1^.  Purcell,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Toledo  has  had  a  Park  and  Shop 
plan,  in  which  88  merchants  are  par¬ 
ticipating,  for  more  than  a  year;  and 
a  Ride  and  Shop  plan,  with  50  cooper¬ 
ating  stores,  since  last  August. 

The  Ride  and  Shop  plan  works  this 
way:  The  Downtown  Association  buys 
rolls  of  bus  tokens  (50  to  a  roll)  at  the 
going  rate  of  20  cents  each,  less  five 
per  cent.  A  double-faced  dated  coupton 
is  given  to  the  bus  rider  on  inbound 
trips.  The  coupon  explains  the  plan 
and  gives  the  names  of  sponsoring 
stores.  The  customer,  after  complying 
with  a  minimum  purchase  require¬ 
ment,  presents  his  coupon  in  a  store 
and  receives  a  bus  token.  He  can  pre¬ 
sent  it  again  in  a  second  store  and  get 
another  token,  so  that  he  has  not  only 
a  free  ride  home  but  a  free  ride  down¬ 
town  again. 

The  results  the  merchants  get  from 
the  program,  said  Zeller,  are  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
they  “merchandise”  it.  The  enthusiasts 
take  a  positive  approach:  they  mention 
validation  in  their  ads,  instruct  their 
salespeople  to  ask  the  customer  if  he 
has  a  coupon,  and  see  that  he  gets  his 
token  without  any  time-consuming 
routine.  The  stores  that  are  least  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  results  of  the  plan 
turn  out  to  be  the  same  ones  where 
the  employees  are  not  properly  in¬ 
structed  and  where  no  attempt  is  made 


to  publicize  the  validation  offer. 

The  Toledo  department  stores  are 
not  participants  in  the  Ride  and 
Shop  plan,  Zeller  reported.  But  this,  he 
said,  is  not  because  they  don’t  approve 
of  it.  He  said  the  department  stores 
feel  that  their  share  of  the  downtown 
campaign  is  in  extensive  advertising 
and  substantial  cash  contributions  to 
cooperative  downtown  promotion. 
They  regard  the  Ride  and  Shop  plan 
as  the  smaller  stores’  opportunity  to 
bring  in  traffic  for  themselves  and  for 
the  downtown  section. 

The  department  stores  do  occasion¬ 
ally  have  one-day  promotions  in  which 
they  give  away  bus  tokens,  and  the 
Toledo  Association  sponsors  semi-an¬ 
nual  Downtown  Toledo  Days  in  which 
free  bus  rides  are  a  feature.  For  special 
promotions  the  hours  of  travel  are  lim¬ 
ited.  “We  have  carried  as  many  as 
13,000  passengers  downtown  during  a 
three-hour  free  ride,”  Zoller  reported. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Toledo  experi¬ 
ence  and  that  of  other  cities,  Zeller 
said  he  considered  the  potential  of 
ride  and  shop  programs  excellent. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  in 
this  over-all  campaign  to  revitalize  the 
economic  status  of  downtown  we 
downtowners  must  lay  aside  our  indi¬ 
vidual  differences.  .  .  .  Transit  and 
parking  industries  have  a  tremendous 
investment  in  downtown.  They  are 
eager  to  work  with  you.” 

Validation  Opposed.  Joseph  Purcell 
disagreed  completely  with  the  thesis 


that  the  “validation  gimmick”  is  a  prof¬ 
itable  advertising  investment.  Wilkes- 
Barre  experience  with  it  so  far  has 
been  limited  to  special  promotions, 
although  there  is  a  movement  there 
now  to  put  it  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Purcell  said  that  as  an  occasional  pro¬ 
motion  it  has  overloaded  the  buses, 
created  public  annoyance,  and  pyra¬ 
mided  one  day  at  the  expense  of  the 
preceding  and  following  days.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  said,  the  larger  stores  re¬ 
deemed  more  than  their  share  of  the 
coupons.  As  to  costs,  he  asked:  "Why 
should  you  add  the  cost  of  validation 
to  the  markdowns  you’ve  already  taken 
for  the  sale,  plus  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing  the  validation  give-away  itself?” 

Th*  Kansas  City  Stoiy.  Mayor  H.  Roe 
Bartle  of  Kansas  City  emphasized  that 
his  city’s  accomplishments  in  down¬ 
town  renewal  (Store.s,  November 
1957)  have  been  possible  only  because 
of  the  long  vision  and  enlightened 
viewpoint  of  its  businessmen.  The 
Kansas  City  Downtown  Committee 
carries  so  much  influence  with  the  City 
Council,  said  Mayor  Bartle,  that  its 
recommendations  are  invariably  ac¬ 
cepted.  Sure  of  the  support  of  a  united 
and  aggressive  Downtown  Committee 
“which  is  willing  to  fight  for  the  city,” 
public  officials  have  been  able  to  push 
rapidly  ahead  with  improvements. 

Kansas  City’s  work  plan,  constantly 
revised,  is  now  charted  to  1980.  Two 
phases  of  the  freeway  system  are  com¬ 
plete:  offstreet  parking  includes  an  un¬ 
derground  garage;  a  municipal  audi¬ 
torium  and  theatre  have  been  built; 
three  new  bridges  now  span  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River;  the  new  airpmrt  is  five 
minutes  away  from  downtown  hotels 
and  stores;  three  new  projects  are  com¬ 
plete  in  the  urban  housing  program; 
and  new  businesses  are  rising  on  sites 
bought  and  developed  through  a  capi¬ 
tal  pool  established  by  the  Downtown 
Committee. 

On  April  27th,  NRMA  members 
from  other  cities  can  see  all  this 
for  themselves.  E.  Willard  Dennis 
announced  that  the  NRMA  Downtown 
Development  Committee  will  meet  in 
Kansas  City  at  that  time.  All  NRMA 
members  are  invited  to  attend.  Kansas 
City  officials  and  businessmen  will 
show  what’s  been  accomplished,  what’s 
in  the  works,  and  how  the  whole  thing 
has  been  financed  and  carried  through. 


W  S  D  Starts  Chain  of  Downtown  Improvement 

WOLF  &  DESSAUER’s  new  downtown  store  opened  this  month. 

Fort  Wayne  newspapers  call  it  the  biggest  boost  the  downtown 
area  has  had  in  years.  Several  business  establishments  nearby  have 
started  face-lifting  improvements,  and  a  new  bank  building  and  a  city- 
operated  parking  facility  are  planned  close  by.  There  is  talk,  too,  of 
demolishing  the  ancient  City  Hall,  just  across  the  street  from  the  new 
store,  and  replacing  it  with  a  modern  building. 

Nelson  K.  Neiman,  Wolf  &  Dessauer’s  board  chairman,  and  G. 
Irving  Latz  II,  president  and  treasurer,  said  the  location  of  the  new 
building  represents  their  firm  conviction  that  downtown  is  where  they 
belong,  even  though  a  move  to  the  suburbs  would  have  been  less  com¬ 
plicated  and  less  expensive. 

The  new  store,  a  four  story  and  basement  structure,  has  an  interior 
area  of  250,000  square  feet,  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  space.  Acquiring 
the  site  required  the  purchase  of  18  different  parcels  of  land. 

The  old  W  &  D  store,  just  a  block  away,  consisted  of  four  connect¬ 
ing  buildings.  Three  of  these  will  be  kept  in  use,  to  house  the  appliance 
departments  and  some  service  divisions. 
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Another  Department  Store  Says 

NEW  WESTiNGHOUSE  ELEVATORS  GET 


“Operatorless  elevators  in  department  stores  give  real,  tan-  Westinghouse  operatorless  system  in  a  store  means  the  most 
gibie  benefits  not  only  to  store  managements,  but  also  to  its  modem,  efficient  elevator  service  available, 
customers,”  says  Betty  Furness.  “First  of  all,  just  having  a 


“Everything  is  automatic.  The  entire  system  is  electronically  doors  remain  open  and  motionless  as  long  as  necessary  for 
controlled  to  serve  passengers  quickly,  yet  courteously,  passengers  to  leave  or  enter. 

Traffic  Sentinel  Doors  open  automatically  as  car  arrives.  The 


“Note  the  absei^ce  of  elevator  operators.  For  department  however,  is  but  part  of  the  full  Westinghouse  operatoricss 
stores,  this  means  a  savings  in  wages,  uniforms,  training,  in-  elevator  story, 
surance,  and  freedom  from  personnel  problems.  Economy, 
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“YES”  to  Operatorless  Elevators 

DENVER  SHOPPERS’  ENTHUSIASTIC  APPROVAL 


“Superior  service  and  customer  convenience  are  primary  con-  because  operatorless  elevators  have  an  electronic  intelligence 

siderations,  too.  Traveling  time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  attuned  to  everchanging  traffic  demand. 


“For  more  reasons  why  operatorless  elevators  are  gaining 
greater  acceptance  in  department  stores,  write  to:  Store  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Service  Department,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Elevator  Division,  1 50  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4, 
New  Jersey — and  we’ll  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
‘The  Operatorless  Elevator  in  the  Department  Store’.” 


“When  the  car  is  substantially  filled,  a  weighing  device  dis¬ 
courages  overloading  by  closing  the  doors  automatically,  and 
dispatches  the  car  to  the  next  floor.  For  shopper  convenience, 
a  store  directory  above  the  doors  in  the  car  indicates  what 
merchandise  can  be  found  on  each  floor. 


[  •  OKNVKR.  COLORADO 

stalled  ei^ht  beautifully  styled  West¬ 
inghouse  Electric  Stairways.  When  in 
Denver,  plan  to  ride  and  experience  for 
yourself  the  politeness  and  timesaving 
features  of  Westinghouse  Operatorless 
Elevators  and  Electric  Stairways. 
Architect:  /.  M.  Pei  &  Associates 
Associate  Architect:  Ketchum  &  Sharp 
General  Contractor:  Webb  &  Knapp 
Construction  Corp. 


MAV-DAP  DKPARTMBNT  STORK 

This  new  and  spectacular  building,  in  < 
the  heart  of  downtown  Denver,  is  de-  i 
signed  for  shopping  ease  and  conven-  I 
ience.  Three  underground  parking  levels  ] 
accommodate  1 160  cars  at  a  time.  Extra  f 
important  then  are  the  smooth,  oper-  I 
atorless  Westinghouse  Elevators  to 
speed  passengers  from  garages  to  shop¬ 
ping  floors.  For  complete,  balanced  ver¬ 
tical  transportation,  May-D&F  also  in- 
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WATCH  WESTINGHOUSE  LUCILLE  BALL-OESI  ARNAZ  SHOWS  CBS -TV  MONDAYS 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 
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Controllers  study  (1)  best  ways  of  financing  instalment  business  and  o 

store  expansions  and  (2)  savings  possible  under  new  tax  laws  ^ 

P 

t' 


TWO  ideas  so  popular  recently  that 
they  have  threatened  to  become 
formulas  were  shaken  out  and  pro¬ 
claimed  full  of  flaws  by  speakers  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  which  was  devoted  mainly  to 
financing  problems.  A  banker  said  that 
the  sale  of  accounts  receivable  to  a 
bank  is  seldom  the  best  method  avail¬ 
able  of  receivables  financing;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Taxation 
Committee  said  that  sale-and-lease- 
back  financing  is  often  misgfuided— 
particularly  so  when  the  chief  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  it  is  that  it  looks  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  balance  sheet  than  long¬ 
term  debt.  Both  speakers  were  chal- 
lengingly  questioned  by  the  audience. 
Presiding  at  this  debating  session  was 
.\lbert  H.  Kindler,  controller  of  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  and 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Revolving  Bank  Credit.  Much  empha¬ 
sis  has  recently  been  placed  on  the 
methods  of  financing  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  by  selling  them  outright  to  banks. 
Frederick  W.  Baker,  vice  president  of 
the  Irving  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
directed  retailers’  interest  back  to  bor¬ 
rowing,  by  describing  a  new  form  of 
unsecured  loan  which  he  called  “re¬ 
volving  bank  credit,’’  in  which  an 
established  amount  of  credit  is  avail¬ 
able  for  the  store  to  use  as  it  needs  it, 
borrowing  as  receivables  go  up  and  re¬ 
paying  as  they  decline.  This  is  the 
plan: 

A  bank  or  group  of  banks  agrees  to 
provide  a  given  amount  of  credit  for 
a  given  period.  The  bank  advance  is 
limited  to  an  agreed  percentage  of  re¬ 
ceivables.  For  example;  a  $1  million 
credit  is  agreed  upen  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  at  a  certain  percentage 
over  the  prime  interest  rate,  provided 
the  amount  borrowed  does  not  exceed 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  receivables  out¬ 
standing. 


The  usual  conditions  required  of 
the  store  are:  (1)  maintenance  of  an 
agreed-upon  working  capital;  (2)  limi¬ 
tations  on  dividends;  (3)  limitations 
on  other  borrowing;  (4)  no  sale  or 
pledge  of  any  assets. 

Baker  enumerated  these  advantages 
of  the  plan:  (1)  It  is  not  necessary  to 
clean  up  the  obligation  periodically. 
(2)  Financing  is  on  a  contractual 
basis  and  can’t  be  withdrawn.  (3) 
Paper  work  is  simple;  the  agreement 
is  a  simple,  unsecured  note  with  no 
assignment  of  receivables,  (4)  With  no 
periodic  amortization  there  is  no  drain 
on  capital.  (5)  It  is  easy  to  amend 
(usually  to  change  the  amount  of  credit 
up  or  down),  (6)  Interest  is  a  before¬ 
taxes  expense.  (7)  Provisions  can  be 
made  in  the  agreement  for  seasonal 
short-term  credit.  (8)  Borrowing  fluc¬ 
tuates  in  absolute  relation  to  capital 
requirements— even,  in  theory,  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  “This,’’  said  Baker, 
“is  the  cheapest  kind  of  capital,  the 
kind  you  borrow  in  exact  relation  to 
your  needs  at  a  given  time.’’ 

A  store  that  w'ants  this  kind  of  credit 
arrangement,  he  advised,  should  dis¬ 
cuss  it  fully  with  the  local  bank.  De¬ 
partment  store  credit  needs  may  get 
beyond  local  bank  limits,  in  which 
case  the  store  can  be  referred  to  the 
bank’s  large  city  correspondents.  The 
loan  can  be  proportioned  among  two 
or  three  banks  if  necessary.  This  is 
the  information  the  bank  will  require, 
said  Baker:  five  years’  balance  sheets; 
a  sales  report;  receivables  breakdowns; 
ageing  report  on  recent  receivables; 
reconciliation  of  loss  reserves;  com¬ 
plete  information  on  credit  plans  the 
store  offers;  information  on  lessees; 
projection  of  business  one  or  two  years 
hence. 

Be  prepared,  he  said,  to  pay  above 
premium  rates:  the  bank  is,  in  effect, 
putting  capital  into  the  business  and 
should  get  something  approaching 


capital  rates  for  its  money.  And  be 
willing  to  keep  a  minimum  balance  of  ^ 

about  20  per  cent  in  relation  to  the 
credit  line  granted.  •' 

A  member  of  the  audience  asked  if  * 
revolving  credit  plans  are  available  to  *■ 
small  stores  as  well  as  large,  and  relat  ^ 
ed  again  what  appears  to  be  the  stand-  ^ 
ard  experience:  the  small  store  usually  ^ 
finds  only  90-day  loans  available,  and  ' 
the  help  supposedly  available  through 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has  ‘ 
not  changed  this  situation  much.  ‘ 
“Where,”  he  asked,  “can  the  smaller  ' 
store  with  its  chief  assets  in  receivables  ' 
get  two-  to  five-year  credit?”  ‘ 

Baker  said  that  Irving  Trust  likes 
instalment  receivables  business  and  ' 

has  many  accounts  in  the  small  volume  ' 
classification.  Whether  the  amount  is  ' 

small  or  large,  however,  the  borrower  ' 
has  to  be  able  to  meet  the  required  ' 
conditions.  He  warned  the  small  store 
against  “trying  to  do  more  business 
than  your  capital  justifies.”  A  store,  he 
said,  should  not  be  afraid  of  being  a 
steady  borrower,  but  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  ratio  of  debt  to  net  worth 
or  working  capital,  whichever  is  less. 

Other  Financing  Methods.  In  a  sum¬ 
ming-up  of  the  various  other  long-term 
plans  that  can  be  used  when  a  store 
finds  itself  approaching  the  squeeze 
point  between  receivables  and  capital, 
Baker  made  these  critical  observations 
on  each: 

1.  Using  current  lines  of  credit  has 
these  disadvantages:  banks  want  peri¬ 
odic  cleanup,  which  means  extra  costs; 
periodic  reviews  may  mean  that  your 
credit  is  cancelled  when  you  need  it 
most;  and  you  may  be  treated  differ¬ 
ently  by  different  banks. 

2.  The  practice  of  financing  by  out¬ 
right  sale  of  instalment  receivables 
is  already  losing  favor,  according  to  I 
Baker.  The  paper  work  is  complicated;  i 
the  arrangement  can  usually  be  discon- 1 
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Frederick  Baker  answers  a  question  from  the  floor  at  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  session  on  financing,  and  Benjamin  Parker, 
James  J.  Bliss  and  Albert  H.  Kindler  await  their  turn  at  the  mike. 


tinued  by  the  bank  on  short  notice; 
and  iliere  is  a  problem  of  accelerated 
income  tax  liability  for  a  store  that 
has  previously  used  the  instalment 
method  of  tax  reporting. 

3.  I'aking  an  ordinary  long-term 
loan,  mortgaging  property,  or  assum¬ 
ing  some  subsidiary  debt  are  all  meth¬ 
ods  that  require  periodic  amortization. 
The  loan  agreements  are  fairly  com¬ 
plex  and  this  kind  of  loan  is  expensive 
to  prepay. 

4.  Another  method  is  to  establish 
a  finance  company  subsidiary.  This 
requires  substantial  investment,  which 
must  come  out  of  working  capital.  The 
apparent  advantage  is  that  a  finance 
company  is  permitted  to  borrow  up  to 
three  times  its  net  worth.  Stores  will 
find,  however,  that  most  banks  have 
all  the  finance  company  business  they 
want  already. 

5.  The  sale  and  leaseback  method 
is  useful  in  some  circumstances,  but  it 
is  not  a  permanent  solution.  Further¬ 
more,  it  removes  a  valuable  asset  from 
the  balance  sheet,  and  rental  is  a  fixed 
charge  j)ayable  monthly. 

6.  Stock  issues  have  some  obvious 
disadvantages.  Preferred  stock  is  the 
most  expensive  method  of  financing. 
Common  stock  issues  are  better,  but 
still  have  the  disadvantage  that  divi¬ 
dends  are  an  after-tax  expense. 

Nevertheless,  if  receivables  continue 
to  grow  (as  in  most  stores  they  have 
been  growing)  faster  than  net  worth, 
some  type  of  equity  financing  will 
eventually  be  necessary. 

Balance  Sheet  Comparisons.  In  mak¬ 
ing  his  case  in  favor  of  borrowing  on 
a  revolving  credit  basis  instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  instalment  receivables,  Frederick 
Baker  gave  this  piece  of  advice: 

“Finance  like  the  pro’s.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  show  reasonable  debt  on  the 
balance  sheet.’’ 

This  admonition  was  a  capsule  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  one-man  crusade  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  Parker  has  been  carrying  on  for 
the  past  year  against  the  dangerous 
practice  of  making  financial  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  on  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  they  dress  up  a  balance  sheet. 
Parker,  who  is  counsel  for  Rich’s,  At¬ 
lanta,  and  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Taxation  Committee,  launched  his 
first— and  famous— attack  last  spring 
at  a  Controllers’  Congress  convention. 
There  his  subject  was  the  sale  and 


leaseback  arrangement  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  long-term  borrowing.  Using 
the  specific  case  of  a  new  |2.5  million 
branch  store  for  Rich’s,  Parker  showed 
that  the  sale  and  leaseback  for  a  com¬ 
pany  in  a  position  to  choose  its  financ¬ 
ing  can  be  costly  out  of  all  reason. 
In  Rich’s  case,  borrowing  $2.5  million 
meant  a  saving  of  nearly  $1.5  million 
plus  outright  ownership  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  (The  full  story,  with  60-year 
tables  of  calculations,  appeared  in 
Retail  Control,  September,  1958.) 

When  these  figures  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  various  bankers,  Parker  re¬ 
ported  at  last  month’s  meeting,  they 
have  found  no  flaw  in  them,  but  they 
have  constantly  raised  the  question: 
“What  about  your  balance  sheet? 
Look  how  a  sale  and  leaseback  would 
dress  it  up,  creating  better  ratios  of 
current  assets  to  liabilities,  of  profit  to 
net  worth,  of  profit  to  sales,  etc.’’ 

The  Dangerous  Obsession.  “I  have 
been  astounded,’’  said  Parker,  “by  this 
illogical  and  well-nigh  mystical  faith 
in  ratios.  It  is  dangerous.  It  can  only 
lead  you  into  great  error.  .  .  .  You  can¬ 
not  reason  out  a  proper  financial  man¬ 
agement  program  by  an  indiscriminate 
comparison  of  ratios  of  your  company 
with  the  ratios  shown  on  the  balance 
sheets  of  other  companies,  even  in 
your  own  industry.’’ 

To  prove  his  point,  Parker  had 
drawn  up  financial  ratio  comparisons 
of  18  department  store  corporations. 
(Table,  pg.  54-5.)  How,  he  asked,  could 
anyone  go  about  selecting  an  “ideal’’ 
or  “classic”  ratio  of  any  kind  from 
these?  The  ratio  of  net  profit  to  plant 
and  equipment  varies  all  the  way  from 


33.7  per  cent  to  5.7  per  cent;  the  ratio 
of  sales  to  inventories  covers  a  range 
from  9.69  times  down  to  5.90  times; 
the  ratio  of  long-term  debt  to  net 
worth  varies  from  67  per  cent  to  two 
per  cent,  and  the  ratio  of  total  debt 
to  net  worth  runs  all  the  way  from 
114.8  per  cent  down  to  25.3  per  cent. 
Similar  variations  are  exhibited  by  all 
the  17  ratios  included  in  the  table. 

Any  attempt  to  compare  these  com¬ 
panies  on  the  basis  of  their  various 
balance  sheet  ratios  would  be  fruitless, 
said  Parker.  Ratios  are  not  ends  in 
themselves:  they  reflect  different  man¬ 
agement  philosophies,  jjolicies,  pur¬ 
poses  and  circumstances.  Two  com¬ 
panies  with  markedly  different  balance 
sheet  ratios  may  have  equally  sound 
(or  equally  unsound)  financial  man¬ 
agement;  and  the  reverse  is  also  true. 

Components  of  the  various  ratios 
vary  from  store  to  store,  and  sometimes 
the  difference  is  so  great  that  the  ratios 
are  meaningless.  Some  of  the  many 
examples  Parker  offered  were  these: 

Ratio  of  sales  to  inventories  is  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  amount  of  business  a  store 
does  through  leased  departments,  and 
whether  it  is  on  LIFO  or  FIFO.  .  .  . 
To  get  a  “good”  ratio  of  net  profit  to 
net  worth  plus  long-term  debt,  you  can 
sell  your  accounts  receivable  and  resort 
to  sale  and  leaseback.  It  may  be  an 
unnecessarily  expensive  way  to  operate 
but  it  may  be  done  if  interest  in  a 
balance  sheet  overrides  interest  in  the 
long-term  welfare  of  a  company.  .  .  . 
The  net  profit  to  sales  ratio  itself  may 
mean  many  different  things,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  ingredients  of  the  net  profit 
figure.  Depreciation  may  be  fast  or 
slow,  and  it  varies  according  to  wheth- 
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er  jjiant  is  new  or  old.  Capital  im¬ 
provements  and  new  stores,  inventory 
reserves,  bad  debt  reserves,  the  amount 
of  non-business  income,  a  deferred 
compensation  policy,  and  many  other 
factors  all  go  into  the  creation  of  the 
net  profit  to  sales  ratio. 

It  is  difficult,  said  Parker,  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  the  ratios  themselves  what 
the  company’s  policies  are,  and  impos¬ 
sible  to  pass  judgment  on  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  those  policies. 

He  concluded  with  this  advice:  “Be¬ 
ware  of  any  financial  advisor  who 
urges  you  to  sacrifice  g(K>d  financial 
management  in  the  light  of  current  tax 
impacts  in  order  to  dress  up  a  balance 
sheet.  .And  beware  of  anyone  who 
urges  you  to  distort  good  operational 
management  solely  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  saving  taxes.  Unwise  dress¬ 
ing  up  of  balance  sheets  and  unwise 
business  changes  solely  to  save  taxes 
may  in  the  end  prove  very,  very  costly 
—as  the  sale  and  leaseback  study  has 
dearly  demonstrated.” 

Tax  on  Instalment  Sales.  In  the 

financing  of  instalment  receivables, 
one  of  the  most  important  helps  is  the 


instalment  method  of  tax  reporting. 
This  methcxl  makes  it  possible  for  a 
store  to  pay  tax  on  the  profit  from  de¬ 
ferred  payment  sales  as  the  payments 
are  collected,  instead  of  advancing  the 
tax,  as  it  does  under  the  accrual  meth- 
(h1.  .a  store  that  has  a  substantial  vol¬ 
ume  of  instalment  business  and  uses 
this  methwl  of  tax  reporting  will  not 
have  to  borrow  as  much  capital  as  it 
otherwise  might  require  to  finance 
these  sales. 

.A  paper  on  the  techniques  of  the 
instalment  method  and  some  of  the 
problems  surrounding  it  was  prepared 
for  the  Controllers’  Congress  session  by 
Harry  K.  Mansfield,  attorney  in  the 
firm  of  Ropes,  Gray,  Best,  Coolidge 
anil  Rugg  of  Boston.  Illness  prevented 
his  attendance,  and  the  paper  was  read 
by  James  J.  Bliss,  NRMA  legal  counsel. 

How  important  the  instalment 
method  can  be  to  a  store  was  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  .Mansfield  in  this  example: 

"If  a  store  has  instalment  receivables 
at  the  end  of  a  year  representing  a 
gross  profit  margin  of  36  per  cent,  the 
tax  thereon  at  the  52  per  cent  corpor¬ 
ate  rate  would  be  about  19  per  cent. 
I'll  is  tax  can  be  postponed  without 


lost  to  the  store  until  due  date  of  the 
return  in  the  year  following  colli  ction 
of  the  receivable.  This  may  not  M-em 
like  a  great  deal  of  financing  but  it  is 
cheap  financing  and  may  be  suliicient 
to  meet  the  store’s  neetls.  Furthermore, 
the  tax  continues  to  be  deferred  until 
the  due  ilate  in  the  following  year 
even  though  the  receivable  is  collected 
early  in  the  year." 

Status  of  Revolving  Credit.  With  such 
advantages  at  stake,  stores  are  disturbed 
by  the  continued  failure  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  to  explicitly  rec¬ 
ognize  revolving  credit  as  a  form  of 
instalment  selling.  The  most  recent 
IRS  regulations  make  no  reference  to 
the  eligibility  of  revolving  credit.  .An 
introiluctory  statement  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  says  that  “consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  issuance  of  separate  rules 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  w’hether 
income  from  so-called  ‘revolving  credit 
sales’  may  be  reporteil  under  the  in¬ 
stalment  methcKl  of  accounting.” 

It  is  possible,  suggested  Mansfield, 
that  policy  will  be  formulated  by  the 
courts  before  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  acts,  since  there  are  several  cases 


Summary  of  Financial  Ratio  Comparisoi 

1  lit*se  art-  the  statistics  (ompiled  by  Heiijaiiiin  M.  Parker  to  illustrate  his 
argument  that  balance  sheet  ratios  do  not  provide  nieaningful  comparisons 
Itetween  stores,  or  even  verv  illuminating  information,  to  the  outsider,  alwut 
a  single  store.  The  figures  are  from  published  re|)orts  for  the  fiscal  year 
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pending  involving  this  issue.  Last 
raoiitli  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
asked  lor  postponement  in  a  case  in 
the  Massachusetts  Federal  District 
Ck>ui  i  Unwillingness  to  go  to  trial  on 
the  issue  may  indicate  that  the  IRS  is 
prepared  to  accept  revolving  credit 
undei  the  instalment  method.  But 
this  may  be  a  fruitless  victory  for  re- 
uilers,  if  the  decision  is  hedged  about 
with  rules  that  rcxpiire  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  and  burdensome  accounting. 
That  is  the  prospect  that  disturbs 
Mansfield  and  other  tax  advisors.  He 
said: 

"It  is  in  the  area  of  computing  tax¬ 
able  income  from  instalment  sales  that 
1  foresee  increasing  difficulties.  ...  I 
will  hazard  the  guess  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  will  ultimately  deter¬ 
mine  that  revolving  credit  sales  do 
qualify  for  treatment  under  the  instal¬ 
ment  method,  but  that  it  will  become 
entangled  in  the  problem  of  whether 
the  gross  income  from  such  sales  is 
correctly  computed.  ...  I  believe  that 
the  Treasury  Department’s  concern 
with  revolving  credit  sales  stems  from 
the  difficulties  it  sees  in  computing 
gross  income  from  such  sales,  and  par¬ 


ticularly  in  determining  the  jiropei 
gross  profit  margin  for  such  sales.” 

What  Mansfield  is  concerned  about 
is  (hat  the  IRS  may  in  future  chal¬ 
lenge  a  computation  of  taxable  income 
from  instalment  sales  which  is  arrived 
at  by  applying  to  these  sales  any  com¬ 
posite  or  average  figure,  such  as  the 
store’s  over-all  gross  profit  rate.  “It 
would,”  he  said,  “be  extraordinarily 
Inirdensome  to  isolate  out  the  instal¬ 
ment  sales  and  to  determine  a  gross 
profit  margin  for  those  sales  alone.” 

Avoiding  Double  Tax.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  long  speech  (it  will  appear 
in  full  in  the  March  issue  of  Retail 
Control),  Mansfield  described  the 
technique  of  switching  from  the  ac¬ 
crual  to  the  instalment  method  and 
the  methods  now  considered  accept¬ 
able  for  allocating  collections  to  the 
year  of  sale,  determining  gross  profit 
margin,  ageing  outstanding  accounts, 
and  arriving  at  the  realized  profits. 

The  danger  of  double  taxation  in 
the  year  in  which  a  store  changes  from 
the  accrual  to  the  instalment  method 
still  exists,  Mansfield  pointed  out.  In 
the  year  of  change  the  store  must  re- 


jjort  the  gross  income  from  all  collec¬ 
tions,  even  the  portion  that  was  al¬ 
ready  included  in  the  previous  year’s 
return  under  the  accrual  methtxl.  The 
1954  Revenue  Ccxle  provides  a  tax  ad¬ 
justment  device,  but  this  does  not 
always  eliminate  the  double  payment 
entirely.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  through  the  whole  computation 
carefidly  before  deciding  whether  to 
make  the  change  or  to  postpone  it  to 
a  possibly  more  advantageous  time,  or 
to  take  some  other  action. 

City  Stores  succeeded  in  avoiding 
double  taxation  by  selling  all  of  its 
instalment  receivables  to  banks  just 
before  the  changeover  date.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  challenged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  upheld  by  a  court  decision 
in  1957. 

“And  I  have  heard,”  said  Mansfield, 
“that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  now  be  ready  to  give  favorable 
rulings  on  this  point  in  the  case  of 
outright  sales.  So  this  method  may 
be  the  answer  where  adjustments  un¬ 
der  Section  453  (c)  fail  to  afford  sub¬ 
stantial  relief  from  double  taxation 
incident  to  a  change  from  the  accrual 
to  the  instalment  method.” 


i  18  Department  Store  Corporations 

ending  January  31,  1958.  In  the  case  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  whose  fiscal  year 
ends  July  31st,  a  corresijoiiding  figure  was  arrived  at  for  January  31st,  based 
on  interim  data.  The  number  in  parentheses  next  to  each  ratio  indicates 
where  the  store  ranks  in  that  category. 
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The  Neuf  Tax  Laws 


To  alert  die  retailers  to  areas  of 
possible  tax  savings,  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  arranged  a  special  session  on 
the  new  tax  laws.  Benjamin  M.  Parker, 
counsel  for  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee,  presided.  Four  tax  specialists  de¬ 
livered  papers  and  answ’ered  tax  ques¬ 
tions.  They  were:  Nathan  Eidenberg, 
CPA,  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &  Company, 
New  York;  Meyer  Herzberg,  CPA,  Ly- 
brand,  Ross  Brothers  &  Montgomery, 
New  York;  Leonard  Raum,  tax  part¬ 
ner  in  the  law  firm  of  Wenchel,  Schul- 
man  R:  Manning,  Washington,  and 
Herbert  Weiner,  CPA,  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York. 

Chairman  Parker,  opening  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  likened  the  tax  burden  to  an 
unseen  partner,  who  although  not 
available  for  consultation  takes  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  net  earnings 
of  a  business.  He  noted,  however,  that 
efforts  to  minimize  one’s  taxes  within 
the  framework  of  the  law  are  not  only 
jjermissible  but  desirable.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  function  of  the  NRM,\  Tax 
Committee  is  to  help  minimize  the  re¬ 
tail  tax  burden.  The  Committee  pre¬ 
sents  the  retail  case  before  Congress 
when  laws  are  under  consideration, 
and  after  the  laws  have  been  enacted, 
it  works  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  obtain  interpretations  favor¬ 
able  to  retailing.  Parker  stressed  the 
Committee’s  particular  interest  in 
smaller  stores,  which  may  not  be  able 
to  hire  top  tax  experts,  as  larger  or¬ 
ganizations  do. 

Small  Business  Tax  Relief.  Nathan 
Eidenberg’s  talk  was  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  new  tax  law'  designat¬ 
ed  as  “Subchapter  S,’’  which  permits 
certain  small  corporations  to  elect  to 
have  corporate  earnings  or  losses 
taxed  directly  to  the  stockholders,  thus 
avoiding  the  tax  on  corporation  in¬ 
come.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  to  re¬ 
lieve  small  business  of  the  burden  of 
double  taxation  (once  as  earned  by 
the  corporation  and  again  when  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  stockholders  as  divi¬ 


dends).  The  law,  he  explained,  applies 
to  corporations  with  no  more  than  10 
stockholders,  all  of  whom  must  con¬ 
sent  to  the  election. 

Although  large  corporations  may 
theoretically  qualify  under  this  law, 
its  advantages  are  felt  principally  by 
small  companies,  whose  stockholders 
are  in  relatively  low  personal  Income 
tax  brackets  and  who  obtain  their 
principal  income  from  the  corporation. 

As  Eidenberg  sees  it,  the  atlvantages 
offered  make  it  possible  for  a  small 
partnership  to  incorporate,  limiting 
liabilities  for  business  debts  and  giving 
the  partners  some  fringe  benefits  avail¬ 
able  to  employees  but  not  to  owners 
of  a  business.  Examples  cited  were 
group  insurance,  sick  pay  exclusion, 
pension  plans,  etc. 

There  are  traps,  however,  Eidenberg 
warned.  If  expenses  are  disallowed, 
the  corporation’s  income  is  increased 
for  tax  purposes— and  so  is  the  stock¬ 
holder’s,  even  though  the  disallowed 
items  are  not  directly  attributable  to 
the  stockholder. 

Election  to  be  taxed  under  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  Eidenberg  said,  must  be  made 
in  the  first  month  of  the  taxable  year; 
for  most  retailers,  who  end  their  fiscal 
year  in  January,  this  means  filing  must 
be  done  in  February. 

New  Amortization  Rules.  Meyer  Herz¬ 
berg  devoted  his  talk  to  the  1958 
changes  in  rules  for  amortization  of 
improvements  under  leases  with  op¬ 
tions.  The  old  rules,  he  said,  still  apply 
to  leasehold  iinjirovements  begun 
before  July  28,  1958.  Under  the  old 
rules,  amortization  was  for  the  initial 
period  of  the  lease  or  the  useful  life 
of  the  assets,  whichever  was  shorter. 
If  there  was  reasonable  certainty  of 
extension,  the  extension  period  had  to 
be  considered,  too. 

The  new  rules  provide  that  lease 
costs  may  be  amortized  over  the  life 
of  the  lease  only  where  the  useful  life 
of  the  improvements  will  exceed  60 
per  cent  of  the  initial  lease  period  plus 
all  renewal  options.  If  the  taxpayer 


can  prove  that  it  is  more  probable  he 
will  not  renew  the  lease  than  that  he 
will,  then  the  renewal  options  do  not 
apply.  In  some  situations,  Herzberg 
pointed  out,  it  is  to  the  taxpayer’s 
advantage  to  depreciate  rather  than 
amortize  the  asset— as,  for  example, 
when  the  lease  and  renewal  periods 
total  45  years  but  the  useful  life  of  the 
asset  is  only  30  years. 

Not  every  taxpayer  can  use  the 
new  rides  for  amortizing  leasehold  im¬ 
provements.  If  landlord  and  tenant 
are  closely  related,  or  if  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  are  in  tenant-landlord  relation¬ 
ship,  the  rule  will  not  apply. 

Tax  planning,  Herzberg  suggested, 
may  make  it  advisable  to  have  the 
landlord  make  the  improvement  and 
increase  the  rent.  Or  the  option 
clauses  in  leases  may  be  worded  so  as 
to  give  stores  a  basis  for  claiming  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  of  renewal— for  instance, 
if  the  future  rent  is  not  stated,  or  if 
a  payment  must  be  made  before  the 
renewal  option  can  be  exercised.  As  a 
general  rule  of  thumb,  he  suggested 
that  the  new  law  will  not  help  acceler¬ 
ate  deductions  for  improvements  un¬ 
less  it  can  be  proved  more  probable 
than  not  that  the  lease  will  not  be 
tenewed. 

Business  Expenses.  Leonard  Raum’s 
subject  concerned  the  tax  treatment 
accorded  business  expenses  by  individ¬ 
ual  taxpayers.  Assuming  that  all  such 
expenses  are  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses,  solely  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  employer’s  business,  the  em- 
plovee  need  not  report  reimbursed  ex¬ 
penses  on  his  return  if  he  accounts 
for  them  to  his  employer.  This  is  true, 
Raum  reminded  his  audience,  whether 
he  lays  the  money  out  first  or  whether 
he  takes  an  advance. 

If  the  employee  receives  an  automo¬ 
bile  mileage  allowance  of  up  to  12i4 
cents  a  mile,  or  a  per  diem  allowance 
of  up  to  $15,  this  is  deemed  to  be 
“an  accounting”  to  his  employer. 

If  the  reimbursements  are  greater 
than  the  amount  actually  spent,  the 
employee  is  expected  to  report  the  ex¬ 
cess  as  income,  but  is  not  required  to 
give  details  in  his  return.  If  his  outlay 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  reimburse¬ 
ment,  and  if  he  wishes  to  claim  a  de¬ 
duction  for  what  he  has  spent  of  his 
own  money,  then  he  is  required  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  all  outlays  and 
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STATEMENTS 
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THUMB  WITH 

BURROUGHS  MICROFILMING 


Burroughs  Microfilming  helps  you  eliminate  this  major  cause  of  customer  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  And  it’s  so  easily  done! 

At  low  cost,  you  microfilm  all  sales  slips  and  list  amounts  and  totals  on  customer  state¬ 
ments.  Mail  the  original  sales  slips  with  the  statements.  You  keep  an  accurate,  handy 
record  on  space-saving  microfilm.  Everybody  knows  exactly  where  he  stands. 

What’s  most  convenient  for  you?  A  separate  reader,  separate  recorder,  or  an  economical 
combined  recorder-reader— the  Micro-Twin?  Take  your  choice.  Each  unit  is  precision- 
engineered  by  Bell  &  Howell.  All  are  compact  and  remarkably  easy  to  operate . . .  anyone 
can  do  a  professional  recording  job  after  a  few  simple  instructions.  And  best  of  all,  you 
get  quality  microfilming  at  surprisingly  low  cost.  For  more  information,  call  our  local 
Burroughs  office.  Burroughs  Division,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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ieinibur!>cineiU!i  with  his  return.  As 
Raum  pointed  out,  the  tax  savings  to 
the  individual  employee  may  not  be 
large  enough  to  make  this  worth  his 
while;  he  may  actually  be  better  off 
by  ignoring  them  and  taking  a  stand¬ 
ard  deduction  or  no  specific  tleduc- 
tions  on  his  return. 

Where  the  employee  does  not  have 
to  account  to  his  employer,  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  report  in  detail  all  receipts 
and  expenditures.  The  same  require¬ 
ment  applies  if  the  employee  is  related 
to  the  employer  or  owns  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  stock  in  the  company. 

Raum  reminded  his  audience  that, 
despite  these  new  rules,  any  taxpayer 
can  be  asked  to  substantiate  his  de¬ 
ductions,  and  that  an  employee  may 
be  examined  if  the  government  be¬ 
lieves  the  accounting  procedure  of  the 
employer  is  not  adequate.  Employees 
are  wise  to  keep  a  diary  of  their  ex¬ 
penditures,  he  suggested. 


Herbert  Weiner  summed  up  a  few 
other  points  that  individual  retailers 
may  find  worth  checking  into.  In 
“small  corporations,”  he  said,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  an  original  holder  of 
stock  can  take  losses  as  ordinary  deduc¬ 
tions  from  income  rather  than  capital 
losses  in  the  event  of  sale  or  if  the  stock 
becomes  worthless.  Gains,  however, 
are  considered  as  capital  gains. 

Limitations  exist  to  the  application 
of  these  rules.  Thus  the  loss  must  in¬ 
volve  stock  offered  under  a  plan  ailopt- 
ed  after  June  .SO,  1958  in  a  corporation 
whose  equity  capital  is  not  over  $1 
million;  and  $25,000  is  the  maximum 
loss  to  be  taken  by  an  individual.  He 
also  advised  careful  study  of  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “small  corporation”  for  tax 
purposes,  since  it  is  not  identical  with 
other  definitions  of  small  business. 

\  new  provision  allowing  a  three- 
year  rather  than  a  two-year  carryback 
of  losses,  Weiner  explained,  may  not 


always  be  a  blessing— it  may  larry  a 
firm  back  to  a  year  when  its  lax  rate 
was  low. 

He  saw  limited  help  in  a  provision 
for  heavy  first  year  depreciation  on 
tangilrle  property  and  real  estate;  onlv 
on  property  with  long  useful  life  does 
the  first  year’s  20  per  cent  mean  very 
much  to  the  taxpayer.  ...  A  change 
from  $60,000  to  $100,000  as  the  basis 
for  unreasonable  accumulation  of  earn¬ 
ings  he  regards  as  not  too  important 
in  the  retail  field,  where  the  need  for 
(ash  to  expand  inventory  must  always 
be  allowed.  .  .  .  Permission  to  deduct 
for  vacation  payroll  in  the  year  when 
the  services  were  rendered,  even  if  the 
employee  has  not  a  vested  right  (vaca¬ 
tion  pay  even  if  he  leaves  before  vaca¬ 
tion  time)  is  still  available.  Congress 
has  cieferred  to  1961  the  effective  date 
of  a  ruling  that  would  require  vaca¬ 
tions  to  be  vested  before  this  deduc¬ 
tion  can  be  taken. 


Credit  Management 


Money  Management  and  Accounts 
Receivable  was  the  title  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division’s  session 
and  of  the  feature  talk  by  John  Payn- 
ter,  financial  vice  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit.  Presiding  was  Robert  M. 
Grinager,  credit  manager  of  The  J. 
L.  Hudson  Company  and  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Credit  Management 
Division. 

John  Paynter’s  thesis  was  that  “grad¬ 
ual  increase  in  [accounts  receivable] 
investment  on  a  firm  foundation  is 
essential  and  desirable.”  He  related  it 
to  the  effect  on  a  store’s  working  capi¬ 
tal  and  on  its  credit  policy.  He  also 
sftoke  of  how  and  by  whom  credit  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  established,  how  policy 
guides  practical  problems  at  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son’s,  and  how  ptolicy  should  be  carried 
through. 

Working  Capital  and  Credit  Policy. 

"Undoubtedly,”  he  said,  “some  of  you 
feel  that  your  store’s  investment  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  in  relation  to  cash, 
merchandise  inventories,  security  in¬ 


vestments  and  properties  has  no  sig¬ 
nificance  and  still  others  believe  it  is 
something  about  which  nothing  can 
be  done.  You  were  told  by  your  man¬ 
agement  to  promote  credit  and  you 
did.  Accounts  receivable  results  from 
such  promotion  and  now  the  problem 
of  how  large  receivables  should  be 
passes,  you  believe,  to  some  higher 
echelon  of  store  management.  You 
may  find  that  this  is  not  necessarily  so.” 

As  the  buyer  is  responsible  for  over¬ 
buying  in  his  department,  “the  credit 
manager  has  the  same  responsibility  of 
getting  his  receivables  in  line  with 
credit  sales,  assuming  that  these  credit 
sales  are  on  the  basis  of  predetermined 
store  credit  policy,”  he  explained. 
“Good  control— getting  the  most  profit 
from  credit  sales,  pter  dollar  invested, 
becomes  a  must,”  he  said. 

Paynter  therefore  recommended  that 
credit  and  collection  policy  be  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  credit  manager,  considered 
by  the  controller  and  financial  repre¬ 
sentative  of  management,  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  general  management  on  the 
basis  of  all  opinions. 


“General  management,”  he  said, 
“must  set  goals  as  to  what  they  can 
reasonably  expect  to  have  invested  in 
accounts  receivable.  This  includes  an¬ 
swering  the  question  as  to  how  much 
of  their  working  capital— in  order  to 
realize  the  maximum  potential  of  their 
planned  sales  volume— can  they  ‘afford’ 
for  receivables.” 

Hudson's  Experience.  The  policy  at 
Hudson’s,  Paynter  explained,  is  firmly 
established  in  favor  of  expanding  and 
promoting  credit  facilities  and  con¬ 
trolling  receivables  by  maintaining 
collections  and  keeping  customers  in 
a  current  open-to-buy  position. 

As  of  January  31,  1958,  Paynter  re¬ 
ported,  Hudson’s  receivables  were  24 
per  cent  of  total  assets  and  45  p)er  cent 
of  current  assets.  The  average  of  17 
stores  repjorted  by  The  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago  as  of  the 
same  time,  he  noted,  was  28  per  cent  of 
total  assets  and  43  p>er  cent  of  current 
assets. 

He  further  reported  that  “for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  62.5  pier  cent  of  our 
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Return  Date  for  M.O.R.  Forms  Is  March  27th 

AI.L  NRMA  stores  will  have  received  their  questionnaires  for  the 
annual  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  Survey 
by  the  end  of  this  month.  Every  store  that  submits  its  results  will  receive 
a  free  copy  of  the  M.  O.  R.,  which  will  be  published  in  June. 

The  Controllers’  C^ongress  has  made  several  changes  in  the  study  this 
year,  some  to  simplify  it  and  some  to  enlarge  it.  The  questionnaires  will 
lie  considerably  easier  to  complete  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  I'here 
are  two  new  features:  an  analysis  of  markdowns  by  months  and  an  analysis 
of  branch  store  sales  during  the  Christmas  period. 

The  value  of  the  .M.  O.  R.  depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the  reporting 
>ainple,  and  the  sooner  the  returns  are  in  the  sooner  the  M.  O.  R.  will 
Ire  off  the  press.  'Ehe  Controllers’  Congress  has  a  cut-off  date  of  March 
27th  for  the  study,  but  urges  every  store  that  can  do  so  to  return  its 
questionnaire  earlier. 


store’s  sales  were  made  on  a  credit 
basis.  Onr  collections  on  all  types  of 
receivables,  other  than  conditional 
(ontracts  tovering  sales  of  hard  goods, 
for  the  same  year,  was  46  per  cent  of 
the  outstandings.  Our  collection  rate 
on  conditional  contracts  was  22  per 
rent  for  the  same  period.  ...  As  a 
result  of  this  high  collection  rate  and 
of  our  tight  collection  policy,  our  bad 
debt  losses  for  that  year  were  .1  fier 
rent  of  total  tredit  sales.” 

Hudson’s  does  not  favor  “no  down 
pynient”  promotions  nor  does  it  favor 
increasing  the  |jericxl  of  liquidation. 
Said  Paynter:  “Plans  that  provide  for 
pyinents  over  a  .80  or  .86  month  period 
require  substantially  more  investment 
on  the  store’s  part  than  one  for  15  or 
18  months  and  keep  the  customer  out 
of  the  market  for  too  long  a  period  of 
time. ...  We  prefer  that  the  customer 
have  an  equity  in  her  merchandise  and 
that  the  contract  be  liquidated  over 
the  shortest  reasonable  period  of  time.” 

Panel-Audience  Exchange.  Following 
Paynter’s  talk,  there  was  a  question- 
and-answer  period  in  which  a  four- 
man  panel  participated.  The  members 
were  Jack  Hanson,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  controller  of  Macy’s  New 
Vork;  .\ndrew  Lamb,  treasurer  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  Chi- 
rago;  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  partner  of 
Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New 
Vork,  and  Douglas  Wellington,  vice 
president  and  controller  of  Abraham 

Straus,  Brooklyn. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  the 
audience,  Paynter  reported  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  recession,  which  hit  De¬ 


troit  quite  severely,  Hudson’s  had 
more  delinquent  accounts  but  the  col¬ 
lection  percentage  did  not  fall  because 
many  other  customers  paid  in  full  to 
avoid  service  charges. 

The  panel  was  also  asked  its  opinion 
of  national  credit  cards.  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  negative.  Hanson  said  the  charge 
on  the  store  is  too  high.  Mages  point¬ 
ed  out  that  it’s  better  to  keep  personal 
relationships  with  customers.  Paynter 
noted  that  Diner’s  Club  or  American 
Express  cards  have  a  value  for  travel¬ 
ers.  Hudson’s  does  not  belong,  he  said, 
but  w'hen  a  customer  shows  one  of 
these  cards,  the  store  opens  a  one-time 
charge  account  and  then  bills  him 
directly. 

The  audience  expressed  concern 
about  revolving  credit  and  the  law. 
A.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of  CMD,  an¬ 
nounced  publication  of  his  new  book, 
“Revolving  Credit,  Intalment  Credit, 
Oetlit  Legislation.”  The  44-page  book 
presents  a  hiL,tory  of  revolving  credit, 
the  background  and  history  of  retail 
instalment  selling  laws,  suggested  pro¬ 
visions  to  be  included  in  a  Retail  In¬ 
stalment  Sales  Act,  and  the  status  of 
Retail  Instalment  .Sales  Laws  as  of 
January  1,  1959.  For  copies  write  to 
the  Division. 

Option  Terms  in  a  Small  Store.  .\t  the 

early  bird  meeting  on  smaller  store 
credit  problems,  Walter  L.  Brown,  Jr., 
credit  manager  and  operations  divis¬ 
ion  manager  of  Hudson-Belk  Com¬ 
pany,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  reported  on  the 
results  of  adopting  the  optional  or  all 
purpose  credit  account. 

Conversion  to  the  new  type  of  ac¬ 


count  started  prior  to  the  1957  Christ¬ 
mas  season,  he  said,  and  has  progressed 
gradually  to  the  jwint  where  now  80 
per  cent  of  the  store’s  20,000  charge 
customers  use  option  terms. 

“Including  branch  stores,  we  handled 
20  per  cent  more  credit  sales  in  our 
credit  department  during  1958  and 
accounts  receivable  increased  25  per 
cent,”  Brown  reported. 

Substantiating  Paynter’s  experience 
at  Hudson’s,  Brown  noted  the  increase 
in  receivables  and  its  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  small  stores,  but  stressed  the 
substantial  expense  savings  in  credit 
operations  which  result  from  one  ac¬ 
count  jjer  customer  and  the  high  col¬ 
lection  rate  which  is  possible. 

.\s  an  example  of  operating  econo¬ 
mies,  Brown  said  the  increased  volume 
in  the  credit  department  is  handled 
by  the  same  size  staff  as  before  the 
change,  and  the  cost  of  statements  and 
postage  has  been  reduced  25  per  cent. 

“Collections  for  1958,”  Brown  said, 
“fell  about  one  percentage  point  below 
1957.  We  consider  this  very  good  in 
view  of  our  more  liberal  terms.  Col¬ 
lections  during  1958  average  between 
.88  |K.'r  cent  and  40  per  cent.” 

Collections  at  Hudson-Belk  are 
helped  by  the  terms  which  require  a 
minimum  payment  each  month  of  at 
least  one-third  of  the  amount  owed. 

Another  factor  favoring  a  high  col¬ 
lection  rate,  as  noted  by  Brown,  is  the 
economic  structure  of  Raleigh.  As  the 
state  capitol  it  contains  a  sizable  pro¬ 
portion  of  government  workers;  also 
located  there  are  several  home  offices 
for  large  insurance  companies;  several 
large  food  distributing  companies  and 
five  major  colleges  and  universities. 
“These  facilities  in  a  town  of  85,000 
mean  we  have  a  large  percentage  of 
white  collar  or  salaried  people  accus¬ 
tomed  to  living  on  a  budget.  These 
people  are  prone  to  Ije  excellent  credit 
managers  themselves,”  Brown  said. 

In  addition,  30-day  customers  who 
were  habitually  delinquent  now  pay 
their  accounts  in  full  each  month  to 
eliminate  the  carrying  charge. 

Hudson-Belk’s  service  charge  is  one 
|jer  cent  rather  than  li/^  per  cent,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  leading  stores  in 
Raleigh  make  no  charge  on  accounts 
paid  in  90  days. 

Chairman  of  the  early  bird  meeting 
was  Charles  F.  Naumann,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  Lansburgh’s,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Careers  in  Retailing 


Students  hear  what  retailers  offer  and  require 


TAILING  has  never  been  more 

IV exciting,  more  stimulating,  or 
more  challenging  than  it  is  today.  Re¬ 
tailing  has  never  played  a  greater  role 
in  our  national  economy.  It  has  never 
had  more  interesting  problems.  .\nd 
it  has  never  had  a  greater  need  for  top¬ 
flight  young  people  who  can  bring 
fresh  vision  and  imagination  to  meet 
these  new  and  different  problems.  Re¬ 
tailing  is  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  age, 
and  you  can  be  a  part  of  it.” 

This  stimulating  promise  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  made  by  David  L.  Yunich, 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  was  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the 
(Towdeil  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
NRM.\  Committee  on  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing.  More  than  .“100  students,  teach¬ 
ers  and  retailers  sat  in  informal  groups 
around  cocktail  tables,  lined  the  walls 
and  filled  the  doorway— some  even 
j)eered  in  from  the  lobby,  .\ftcr  each 
talk  was  delivered,  chairman  Theo- 
tlore  Schlesinger,  vice  president  of  .Al¬ 
lied  .Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  and  Ca¬ 
reers  Committee  chairman,  allowed 
some  time  for  each  of  the  groups  to 
distuss  among  themselves  questions 
or  points  of  interest  raised  by  the 


speeches.  A  student  discussion  leader 
sat  at  each  table.  He  presented  to  the 
speaker  whatever  problem  his  group 
had  raised. 

Executive  Development  Programs. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop’s  training  di¬ 
rector,  Dorothy  Foster,  who  was  the 
first  speaker,  spoke  about  executive  de¬ 
velopment  programs,  what  the  student 
shoidd  expect  from  them  and  what  he 
should  contribute  to  them. 

“I  hope  none  of  you  look  on  selling 
as  a  grubby  thing,”  she  said,  “because 
it’s  a  good  place  to  start  if  getting  to 
the  top  is  an  aim.”  .A  gowl  executive 
development  program,  she  explained, 
takes  the  trainee  through  all  jobs  in 
the  store,  allowing  adequate  time  in 
eat  h  job  for  the  stitdeiu  to  get  a  sense 
of  participation,  to  evaluate  himself  in 
that  job  and  to  be  able  to  talk  over 
his  performance,  gripes  and  objectives 
with  his  immediate  supervisors  as  well 
as  his  training  director.  It  doesn’t 
manipulate  the  trainee  too  much,  not 
does  it  leave  him  in  one  place  too  long. 

Look  for  a  store  that  has  a  “total” 
traitiing  program,  she  advised,  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  inspired  from  the  top. 


that  trains  and  retrains  all  its  jteopk 
constantly  and  that  shows  this  training 
in  its  daily  contact  with  customen. 

But,  she  warned,  “you  must  give 
something  of  yourself  in  an  effort  to 
increase  skills  and  personal  growth. 
.  .  .  Authority  must  earned.” 

One  of  the  groups  raised  this  quev 
tion:  Students  are  finding  inadequate 
personal  relations  and  want  to  know 
how  executives  are  trained  to  train 
executives-to-be.  Miss  Foster  said 
that  it  is  important  for  trainees  to 
seek  stores  where  people  are  not  just 
figures  on  a  budget  sheet,  where  tht 
store  managers  are  training-minded 
and  call  on  executives  to  assist  as  teach 
ers  in  all  kinds  of  training  meetings, 
courses,  clinics,  etc. 

The  Student  Viewpoint.  Dorothv 
.Mitchell  is  a  senior  at  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  offen 
a  four-year  (urriculum  of  technical 
(ourses  and  one  year  of  working  ex 
perience.  Miss  Mitchell  told  what  her 
education  has  revealed  to  her  about 
letailing  and  why  she  is  so  enthusiastic 
alrout  her  future. 

In  her  work  experience  she  said  she 


Overflow  meeting  was  set  up  seminar  style,  but  some  of  the  audience  had  to  listen  from  the  corridor. 
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has  jxrformed  jobs  from  stockroom 
inventory  to  selling  to  comparison 
shopping  to  merchandise  research  pro¬ 
jects.  “  These  jobs  have  exposed  me  to 
the  ehited  feelings  of  ‘beating  last 
year’  or  helping  a  customer  for  the 
store  by  solving  her  special  problem 
successfully.  In  contrast,  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  that  depressed  feeling  when 
sales  drop,  or  stock  work  piles  up.” 

She  summarized  the  following  five 
plus  values  that  retailing  promises; 

1.  Opportunities  exist  for  a  wide 
range  of  jjeople  with  a  wide  range  of 
interests.  Male  or  female,  technically- 
gifted  or  creatively-driven,  there’s  a 
job  in  the  department  store  for  almost 
anyone.  Miss  Mitchell  said. 

2.  C:hange  is  constant  and  dynamic. 
Miss  Mitchell  named  the  changing  ads, 
displays  and  special  promotions,  the 
movement  of  fashion  cycles,  the  com¬ 
petition  that  necessitates  response  to 
consumer  demand,  and  the  growth  of 
suburban  stores  and  shopping  centers 
with  their  new  horizons. 

3.  Promotion  is  quick.  “Retailers 
seem  to  be  able  to  discover  talent  and 
promote  a  worth-while  individual,” 
she  said. 

4.  Excellent  training  brings  early 
responsibility.  “In  what  other  indus¬ 
try  could  anyone  receive  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  total  opera¬ 
tion?”  she  asked. 

5.  Work  conditions  are  interesting. 
Miss  Mitchell  referred  to  travel,  such 
as  buying  trips,  and  to  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  customers,  fellow  em¬ 
ployees,  supervisors,  salesmen  and 
others,  whom  the  retail  worker  meets. 
".Also,  retailing  provides  a  young  indi¬ 
vidual  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  self-expression.  The  trainee  can 
test  his  creativeness  and  worth  by  do¬ 
ing  departmental  displays  or  reorgan¬ 
izing  inefficient  procedures  and  meth¬ 
ods  under  his  jurisdiction.  If  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  prove  profitable,  the 
individual  receives  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion.  This  whets  his  desire  to  work 
more  diligently,”  she  concluded. 

Number  One  Industry.  David  Yunich 
gave  four  major  reasons  why  he  con¬ 
siders  retailing  to  be  America’s  num¬ 
ber  one  career  opportunity  for  today’s 
youth. 

Excitement,  stimulation  and  variety 
are  the  top  rewards  retailing  offers,  he 
said,  and  quick  financial  reward  and 


rapid  ailvancement  are  its  second  and 
third  outstanding  features. 

"Retailing  is  a  young  {xerson’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said.  “There  is  a  premium 
on  personality,  energy  and  ambition— 
and  these  are  the  attributes  of  the 
young  and  ‘young  at  heart’.”  To  show 
that  young  people  reach  high  posi¬ 
tions,  he  cited  the  following  findings 
of  a  recent  survey  of  7,000  executives: 
there  was  a  ratio  of  one  executive  to 
every  nine  non-executives;  50  jxer  cent 
were  under  35  and  nearly  50  jxer  cent 
earned  more  than  $5,000  a  year;  of  the 
3,500  executives  earning  over  $5,000, 
30  per  cent  were  under  40;  more  than 
I, (MM)  earn  from  $10,000  to  $100,000 
and  25  per  cent  of  these  are  ,40  or 
under. 

Individual  effort  by  the  worker  was 
stressed  by  Yunich,  as  it  was  by  Miss 


Foster.  He  said:  “Your  contribution 
to  the  total  profit  success  of  the  en¬ 
deavor  can  be  carefully  and  accurately 
measured,  almost  on  a  daily  basis,  and, 
consequently,  the  financial  reward  re¬ 
flects  these  facts  and  is  usually  accur¬ 
ate  and  immediately  forthcoming.  In 
other  words,  each  individual  in  our 
fiekl  is  hamisomely  rewarded  in  direct 
|>roportion  to  his  individual  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  as  you  may  know,  retailing 
is  a  high  salaried  field  in  general.” 

The  fourth  great  advantage  of  a  re¬ 
tail  career,  said  Yunich,  is  security, 
which  he  defined  for  retailing  as  “the 
‘,\merican  Way  of  Life’  security— a  fair 
opportunity  for  each  person  to  earn 
his  own  security  in  business.”  And,  he 
added,  “This,  I  know,  appeals  to  the 
ambitious,  able  young  person.”  As 
pr<K)f  for  this  assertion,  he  again  cited 


Community  Awards  for  Retail  Careers  Week 


Plaques  in  the  picture  are  Recognition  Awards  given  by  the  MRMA 
Committee  on  Careers  for  the  best  community  programs  during  last 
October’s  National  Careers  in  Retailing  IVeek.  Committee  chairman 
Theodore  Schlesingei  made  the  presentations  at  the  Committee’s  con- 
xtention  session. 

Those  who  accepted  the  awards  xeere  (left  to  right): 

(ieorge  Scott,  president  and  general  manager  of  Walker-Scott  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Diego.  He  accepted  the  plaque  for  the  San  Diego  Downtown 
Association,  judged  to  have  had  the  best  program  in  a  community  with 
100,000  to  500,000  population.  Scott  was  chairman  of  the  promotion. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Chambers,  director  of  distributive  education  classes  at 
Bessemer  High  School.  Bessemer  xoon  the  award  for  the  best  program 
in  a  community  of  under  100,000  population. 

(ieorge  A.  Palmer,  personnel  director  of  The  Joseph  Horne  Company. 
He  accepted  for  the  Pittsburgh  Retail  Merchants  Association,  which  was 
selected  for  its  work  in  a  community  of  over  500,000. 

Sumpter  Priddy,  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion.  Originally  the  Careers  Committee  did  not  plan  to  judge  state 
campaigns.  However,  many  states  submitted  their  programs  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  Virginia’s  xvas  thought  to  be  so  outstanding  that  a  special 
award  teas  created. 

The  Careers  Committee  intends  to  make  Careers  Week  an  annual 
event.  It  also  has  promotional  aids  available  for  year-round  promotion 
of  job  opportunities  in  stores. 
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the  survey  which  had  also  revealed 
(hat  college  graduates  wanted  jobs 
that  let  them  produce  while  learning, 
and  that  future  earning  possibilities 
meant  more  to  them  than  hiring  rates. 

Pay,  Turnover,  Hours.  Yunich  dealt 
with  some  of  the  criticisms  levelled 
against  retailing,  such  as  low  starting 
j)ay,  high  turnover  and  long  hours. 

On  (he  pay  issue,  he  said:  “I  do  not 
believe  that  we  as  an  industry  need 
enter  any  type  of  contest  to  see  who 
can  pay  the  highest  starting  salaries. 

■‘.\s  for  business  school  or  technical 
school  graduates,  we  want  these  jjeople 
but  we  find  many  times  that  the  start¬ 
ing  rates  are  bid  up  so  unrealistically 
(hat  retailers  may  not  want  to  pay  the 
price  except  in  special  cases.  But  make 
the  comparison  of  earnings  after  five 
years,  and  you  will  see  that  retail  sal¬ 
aries  move  far  more  rapidly.  Fhe 
liberal  arts  graduates  represent  the 
major  portion  of  career  executives  in 
retailing— and  such  candidates  are  our 
major  interest.” 

Regarding  turnover,  he  said,  when 
it  is  caused  by  incompetence,  it’s  a 


good  thing  because  it  weeds  out  the 
unqualified.  When  it’s  caused  by  in¬ 
dividual  dissatisfaction,  well,  that’s 
Ixmnd  to  happen  anywhere,  he  said. 
“The  long  service  records  of  most  re¬ 
tail  organizations  totlay,”  he  added, 
“are  living  testimony  to  the  sound  per¬ 
sonnel  practices  of  the  industry  which 
have  resulted  in  exemplary  employee 
lelationships.  We  are  obviously  creat¬ 
ing  more  satisfaction  than  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  in  my  opinion— and  that  we  tan 
tlo  even  better  is  a  fact  recognized  by 
retail  management,  I  can  assure  you, 
aiul  we  are  iloing  much  more  about  it.” 

As  to  long  hours,  he  said,  they’re  no 
longer  than  those  of  any  other  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  retail  executive  today 
is  a  professional. 

During  the  discussion  period,  one 
student  offered  the  observation  that 
opportunities  in  branch  stores  seem 
limited.  That’s  only  partly  true, 
Yunich  replied.  Branches  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  he  said,  but  are  growing 
so  lapidly  that  the  thances  there  “are 
truly  great.”  He  especially  stressed  the 
present  need  for  good  branch  man¬ 
agers. 


.\nother  questioner  wanted  to  knoiv 
how  necessary  or  advantageous  higher 
education  is  to  a  career  in  retailing. 
Yunich  re-emphasized  the  opportuni- 
ty  for  achievement.  “People  have  been 
successful  with  and  without  formal  ed¬ 
ucation.”  The  high  school  graduate 
will  start  lower  than  the  college  grad¬ 
uate,  the  liberal  arts  major  will  start 
below  the  business  major,  and  the  one 
technically  trained  in  retailing  will 
jH'ihaps  start  off  Iwjst,  he  admitted. 
But  where  they  go  and  how  fast  they 
get  there  will  not  necessarily  be  de¬ 
termined  by  education. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the 
showing  of  a  30-minute  film  developed 
by  the  Cincinnati  Retail  Merchants 
■Association  and  PV  station  WCET. 
Called  “Your  Career  in  Retailing,”  it 
toured  a  typical  department  store, 
showing  the  variety  of  work  performed 
in  each  of  the  five  major  divisions  of 
the  store:  merchandising,  control,  per 
sonnel,  sales  promotion  and  opera¬ 
tions.  I'he  film  is  available  for  local 
showing  from  the  Cincinnati  Retail 
.Merchants  Association,  26  East  6th 
Street,  Cincinnati  2. 


Career  Preparation  Through  DE 


Educators  aim  for  better  coordination  with  stores 


HOW  and  why  high  schoolers  de¬ 
velop  an  interest  in  retailing 
through  Distributive  Education  pro¬ 
grams  was  explained  at  the  convention 
session  on  careers  in  distribution. 

First  a  16  mm  sound  movie  in  color, 
produced  by  the  American  Vocational 
.Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
Sears  Roebuck  Foundation,  told  how 
a  DE  program  was  set  up  in  a  typical 
community.  Arrangements  for  free 
showings  of  the  21-minute  film,  w’hich 
is  entitled  “The  Story  of  Distributive 
Education,”  can  be  made  by  writing 
to  Modern  Talking  Pictures  Service,  3 
East  54th  Street,  New  York  22. 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  on  pro¬ 
viding  opportunities  for  DE  students 
by  a  three-man  panel  which  consisted 


of  Donald  A.  Deutsch,  director  of  ed¬ 
ucational  programs  of  Sears  Roebuck 
Foundation,  Chicago;  Brice  Cecil,  mar¬ 
keting  assistant  of  .American  Petrole¬ 
um  Institute,  New  York,  and  James 
McNamara,  manager  of  youth  educa¬ 
tion  activities  of  National  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives,  New  York.  The  chairman  was 
George  M.  Stone,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  |.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York. 

How  to  Improve  DE.  Donald  Deutsch 
reported  on  a  Sears  Roebuck  survey  of 
its  store  managers  which  asked  about 
their  degree  of  participation  in  DE, 
opinions  of  current  arrangements,  and 
recommendations  for  change.  These 
were  the  findings: 

There  was  a  total  of  396  replies  from 


45  states.  Of  these,  319  do  now,  or  did 
in  the  past,  participate  in  their  local 
DE  programs.  Of  the  319  with  DE  ex¬ 
perience,  about  69  per  cent  reiK>rted 
active  DE  advisory  committees  in  their 
areas,  and  50  pter  cent  said  they  were 
members  of  the  committees.  .At  the 
time  of  the  survey,  504  DE  students 
were  working  in  211  stores,  the  num¬ 
ber  per  store  varying  from  one  to  39 
but  most  often  being  one  to  three.  In 
271  stores  students  were  kept  on  the 
payrolls  during  slow  seasons  if  their 
work  was  satisfactory.  Of  the  504  part- 
time  DE  students,  389  w’ere  expected 
to  become  full-time  employees  follow¬ 
ing  graduation.  Almost  800  present 
employees  of  the  stores  reporting  were 
formerly  DE  students. 
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Slore  managers  expressed  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  program.  They  thought 
it  an  exrellent  source  of  trained  help 
and  said  they  found  students  referred 
through  the  program  to  be  of  better 
than  average  caliber.  Some  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  mentioned  were:  scheduling  of 
hours;  payrolls  in  slow  seasons;  infer¬ 
ior  students;  not  enough  male  stu¬ 
dents;  |)oor  training;  p(X)r  adminis¬ 
tration.  and  lack  of  interest. 

Th*  Recommendations.  Deutsch  con¬ 
tinued  with  a  summary  of  the  store 
managers’  recommendations  on  how  to 
make  the  1)E  program  more  effective. 
They  included: 

■Store  managers  should,  whenever 
[)0ssible,  talk  with  high  school  student 
classes  and  groups  of  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  parents  to  emphasize  the 
career  opportunities  in  retailing. 

They  should  do  more  to  acquaint 
DF,  coordinators  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators  with  facts  about  retailing  to  get 
better  understanding  of  the  industry’s 
[)ersonnel  requirements. 

Films  and  literature  explaining  DE 
should  be  used  more  extensively. 

DE  students  should  be  carefully 
screened,  both  by  the  store  and  the 
school.  .Sc  hools  should  have  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  selection  and  should  use  tests 
to  insure  a  better  quality  student 
entering  the  DE  program. 

Outstanding  DE  students  should  be 
placed  on  a  special  program  within  the 
store  so  they  can  rotate  their  jobs, 
thereby  learning  all  of  the  store  func¬ 
tions. 

Merit  raises  should  be  provided  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  as  a  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  best  available  students 
to  enter  the  program. 

Store  managers  should  report  per¬ 
iodically  to  school  facidties  on  the 
progress  of  the  students  working  in  the 
stores,  thus  showing  the  type  of  stu¬ 
dent  who  can  succeed. 

They  should  cooperate  with  faculty 
people  in  arranging  work  schedules 
that  meet  store  needs. 

Wherever  possible  a  two-year  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  set  up  so  the  students 
can  be  thoroughly  trained. 

DE  in  the  Small  Store.  What  works 
for  Sears  Roebuck  or  any  other  large, 
downtown  store  can’t  apply  to  the 
small  merchant  whose  small  store  is 
located  away  from  the  main  street:  yet 
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DE  does  have  a  place  in  the  neighbor- 
IiockI  lumber  yard,  feed  and  farm  sup¬ 
ply  store,  individually-owned  grocery, 
variety  or  bake  shop.  This  was  Brice 
Cecil’s  message. 

He  said:  “These  businesses  do  pro¬ 
vide  most  attractive  job  opportunities 
and  futures.  The  owner-managers  of 
these  firms  place  a  high  value  on  their 
very  real  independence.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  pay  and  financial  bonuses 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  rewards  which 
can  be  earned  in  the  traditional,  more 
secure,  large-scale  operations.  Too, 
the  ‘mental  wages’  of  working  toward 
the  ownership  of  your  own  business 
is  an  additional  incentive  to  these 
people.’’ 

He  noted  that  there  are  special 
problems  which  arise  because  of  the 
personal  nature  of  these  businesses, 
but  explained  that  most  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  accentuations  of  the  cost  prob¬ 
lems  common  in  all  retailing. 

The  small  businessman,  he  said,  is 
more  keenly  aware  of  competitive  pres¬ 
sures  since  they  affect  his  immediate 
salary  more  directly  and  he  is  therefore 
extremely  cost<onscious.  He  tends  to 
expect  an  immediately  measurable 
profit  contribution  from  employees, 
and  may  be  unwilling  to  participate 
in  DE,  Cecil  admitted. 

However,  he  said,  “\Vhile  this  ex¬ 
treme  cost-consciousness  on  the  part  of 
small  businessmen  does  present  chal¬ 
lenges,  I  think  the  net  result  is  very 
beneficial  both  to  the  DE  coordinator 
and  the  student.  As  a  result  of  this 
thinking,  most  small  businessmen  who 
do  participate  will  accept  only  one,  or 
at  most  two,  student  employees.  He 
will  regard  his  DE  students  as  ‘train¬ 
ees;’  simply  because  there  are  not  six 
to  10  students  from  your  class  working 
for  the  same  firm  (and  in  a  sense  com¬ 
peting  with  each  other),  the  student 
will  possibly  get  more  personalized, 
individual  consideration.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  more 
flexible  hours  of  the  small  entrepre¬ 
neur  can  be  helpful  in  arranging  stu¬ 
dents’  schedules. 

Needed:  500,000  Salesmen.  James 
McNamara  told  of  a  survey  by  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Executives  of  its  .^0,000 
inetnbers  in  which  sales  executives  said 
they  need  a  total  of  500,000  salesmen. 
T'he.se  executives  also  rejjorted  pay 
plans  that  include  salary  plus  either 


commission  or  bonus;  salaries  rang¬ 
ing  from  $300  to  $349  per  month  to 
start;  benefits  including  life  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  and  fringe  benefits;  a 
minimum  educational  requirement  of 
a  high  school  diploma.  They  wanted 
sales  experience  but  said  they  were 
willing  to  train  young  candidates.  The 
manpower  needs  were  reported  in  six 
selling  classifications  as  follows: 

1.  (;onsumer  Route  Selling  (serv¬ 
ing  a  regular  list  of  customers  on  a 
repeat  basis  with  items  such  as  milk, 
bread,  etc.).  Executives  need  9,160 
salesmen  and  they  are  willing  to  train 
2,897. 

2.  Business  Route  Selling  (serving 
a  predetermined  list  of  business  people 
with  office  supply  items  or  production 
materials  on  a  repeat  basis).  Execu¬ 
tives  need  30,503  salesmen  and  are 
willing  to  train  15,514. 

3.  Consumer  Specialties  Selling 
(seeking  new  buyers  of  goods  and 
services  such  as  insurance,  appliances, 
insulation).  Executives  need  151,360 
salesmen  and  are  willing  to  train 
92.396. 

4.  Business  Specialties  Selling  (in¬ 
itial  selling  of  machines,  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  consultant  services  to  business 
firms).  Executives  need  41,870  sales¬ 
men  and  are  willing  to  train  21,046. 

5.  Industrial  .Selling  (selling  ma¬ 
chinery,  protlucts,  supplies  or  services 
which  require  the  salesman  to  lie  an 
engineer  or  technically  trained  expert). 
Executives  need  17,716  salesmen  and 
are  willing  to  train  13,973. 

6.  Retail  selling  (selling  from  a 
fixetl  place  to  which  the  customer 
conies).  Executives  need  4,475  sales¬ 
men  and  are  willing  to  train  3,670. 
(The  retail  group  is  the  smaller  part 
of  NSE’s  membership.) 

To  the  DE  people  in  his  audience, 
McNamara  said:  “The  significance  of 
this  is  that  your  young  people  being 
trained  in  distribution  and  awarded 
a  high  school  diploma  are  vitally 
needed  for  selection,  recruittnent,  and 
training  by  the  sales  executives.” 

He  also  recommended  a  helpful 
study  which  is  available  at  no  charge 
from  the  American  Vocational  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Called, 
“.An  Evaluated  List  of  Occupational 
Information  Literature  in  Distributive 
Occupations,”  it  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  2.54  sources  of  information  on 
job  opportunities  in  distribution. 
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Smaller  Store  Management 


Merchants  hear  (1)  ways  to  meet  competition,  particularly  from  discounters  (2)  advice  on 
money  management  and  estate  planning  (3)  non-retailers'  ideas  on  how  to  improve  their  stores 


TWO  members  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division’s  Advisory  Board  told  the 
convention  how  they  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  discount  house  comjjetition.  One 
“ignores”  the  discounter’s  prices;  puts 
his  faith  in  superior  service,  liberal 
(ledit  anti  the  tustomer’s  preference 
for  doing  business  with  a  well-known, 
established  store. 

The  other  matches  the  discounter’s 
prices  penny  tor  penny,  maintains  as¬ 
sortments  superior  to  the  discounter’s 
anil  has  tightened  up  his  whole  oper¬ 
ation  to  reduce  operating  costs.  Both 
stores  are  well  pleased  with  the  residts 
of  their  basically  different  policies. 
They  reported  on  their  experiences  at 
a  Smaller  Stores  Division  session  at 
which  the  chairman  was  Joe  Feller, 
president  of  Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa, 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Division. 

The  "Head-On"  Policy.  When  a  large 
discount  house  chain  announced  its 
intention  of  opening  a  store  in  .\llen- 
town.  Pa.,  the  Zollinger-Harned  Com¬ 
pany  plotted  competitive  strategy  as  if 
it  were  a  military  campaign.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  aggressive,  not  defensive. 
Its  objective  was  to  keep  Zollinger- 
Harned  customers  out  of  the  discount 
store  by  giving  them  everything  the 
discounter  gave,  and  more.  The  prob¬ 
lem  in  strategy  was  how  to  do  this 
without  going  broke. 

•Mien  Vollmer,  vice  president 
of  Zollinger-Harned,  told  the  story. 
For  three  months  before  the  discount 
house  opened  in  Allentown,  Zollinger- 
Harned  buyers  shopped  units  of  the 
siune  chain  elsewhere  and  also  shopped 
other  discounters.  By  the  time  the 
ItKal  branch  opened  for  business,  the 
department  store  had  made  many  ad¬ 
justments  to  meet  the  comjjetitive 
challenge. 

“We  have  not  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  everything  that  was  planned,” 
said  Vollmer.  .  .  .  “However,  as  we 
become  more  professional  in  the  hand¬ 


ling  of  these  problems,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  we  will  retain  our  rightful  place 
in  a  profitable  climate.  .  .  .  We  have 
turned  the  title.  Our  markup,  instead 
of  receding,  is  showing  fair  recovery.” 

Basically,  the  Zollinger-Harned  pol¬ 
icy  is  this:  (1)  to  meet  the  price  compe¬ 
tition  without  reservation,  (2)  to  give 
up  no  tlepartment  or  classification  be¬ 
cause  of  unsatisfactory  markup,  (!i)  to 
copy  the  ifiscount  house  wherever  it 
excels  in  luerthandise  presentation 
and  operation,  and  (4)  to  build  a  prof¬ 
itable  balance  of  sales  in  the  higher 
iuarku|}  classifications  through  better 
merchanilisiug. 

Protecting  Over-all  Markup.  Smart 
nierchandising,  in  Vollmer’s  estima¬ 
tion,  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  meet  discount  house  competi¬ 
tion  without  becoming  a  discount 
house  yourself.  .\  former  .Montgomery 
Wartl  store  manager,  he  said; 

“One  of  the  great  lessons  we  learned 
in  the  chain  store  business  was  how  to 
develop  profit  by  generating  more 
business  in  the  higher  markup  classi¬ 
fications.  ...  In  our  concept  of  good 
luerchatitlising,  there  is  need  to  carry 
complete  assortments,  the  tlepth  of 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  trial 
and  error.  We  never,  regardless  of  com- 
|>etitive  problems,  discontinue  an  item 
because  die  markup  is  not  satisfactory. 
We  try  to  use  such  items  to  serve  a 
purpose— it  may  be  volume,  it  may  be 
transaction  value,  it  may  be  simply 
tilling  the  customer’s  tieed. 

“To  overcome  poor  markup  we  en- 
tleavor  to  put  our  efforts  behind  classi¬ 
fications  that  offer  an  acceptable  mark¬ 
up.  [Wheti]  lines  and  departments  are 
affected  by  discount  competition  .  .  . 
you  cannot  run  away  from  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  dropping  a  classification  of 
merchandise,  if  you  intend  to  run  a 
complete  store.  .  .  . 

“A  customer  who  buys  a  steam  iron 
at  cost  will  do  so  only  every  few  years. 


We  dislike  to  send  her  to  our  competi-  ' 
tor  to  buy  a  steam  iron  and  then  have 
her  decitle  to  buy  all  her  hosiery  at 
that  other  store.  The  customer  will 
spend  more  money  per  year  for  hosiery 
than  she  will  in  several  years  for  a 
steam  iron.  We  just  have  to  balance 
it  off.” 

"Balancing  it  off”  means  careful 
assortment  planning,  continuous  vigi¬ 
lance  on  trade  discounts,  constant 
efforts  to  improve  markup.  To  get 
better  markup  means  to  seek  out  tire¬ 
lessly  the  best  cooperation  available 
from  resources,  but  it  also  means  pric¬ 
ing  merchandise  for  what  it  will  bring 
instead  of  applying  an  automatic 
markup.  And  the  practice  of  shopping 
the  local  competition,  said  Vollmer, 
should  be  used  to  keep  merchandise 
from  being  under-priced  as  well  as 
over-priced.  “It  was  uncommon,”  he 
reported,  “for  a  department  manager 
to  return  from  a  competitive  shopping 
trip  and  make  markups  where  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  After 
considerable  emphasis  on  this  point, 
our  people  have  done  an  excellent 
job.” 

Lowering  Selling  Costs.  While  aiming 
constantly  for  a  higher  proportion  of 
sales  in  the  more  profitable  classifica¬ 
tions,  Zollinger-Harned  works  hard  at 
the  job  of  expense  control  in  the  less 
profitable  classifications.  “We  have 
been  forced,”  said  Vollmer,  “to  discard 
some  of  the  conventional  practices  in 
the  interests  of  economy.  The  surpris¬ 
ing  thing  is  that  our  customers  seem 
to  love  it!” 

Small  Appliances.  Table  appliances- 
the  current  prime  example  of  general¬ 
ly  unprofitable  markup— are  now  sold 
from  self-selection  assortment  displays 
in  a  “discount  department.”  The  de¬ 
partment  consists  of  shelves  running 
along  20  feet  of  wall  space.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  carries  specially  designed 
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•‘discount  tags”  showing  the  list  price 
and  the  Zollinger-Harnecl  price.  Stock 
is  stored  directly  behind  the  wall  shelv¬ 
ing  and  is  serviced  by  one  girl.  “At 
the  height  of  the  season,”  said  Vollnter, 
she  stands  behind  a  dutch  door  and 
simply  hands  the  merchandise  to  the 
customers  as  they  make  their  selection 
from  the  wall  display.”  Merchandise 
is  not  wrapped  and  seldom  delivered. 
Before  it  goes  into  stcxk  a  heavy  string 
is  placed  around  the  carton  so  that  the 
customer  can  carry  it  easily. 

By  constantly  shopping  the  small 
appliance  market  "for  sources  that  will 
(ooperaie”  the  stoie  has  now  achieved 
a  gross  margin  of  1 1.7  per  cent,  which, 
Vollmer  observed,  is  better  than  “no 
IXT  cent  of  nothing.” 

Stiected  Seif-Selection.  Sell-selection 
hxturing  and  layouts  that  encourage 
actual  self-service  have  lieen  intro¬ 
duced  in  stationery,  housewares,  the 
gourmet  shop,  and  sections  of  the 
infants’  and  children’s  wear  depart¬ 
ments,  and  soon  will  be  in  toilet  goods. 
In  each  case,  selling  costs  have  been 
reduced  and  the  better  merchandise 
presentation  job  has  increased  sales. 
For  example,  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  now  has  half  the  number  of  sales¬ 
people  it  had  a  year  ago  and  a  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  volume. 

The  changes  have  been  made  dis¬ 
criminatingly,  however.  Said  Vollmer; 
"VVe  put  our  selling  expense  where 
service  is  still  the  important  part  of 
the  job  and  we  spend  little  money  on 
service  where  customers  are  trained  by 
our  competitors  to  shop  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

Self-selection  fixturing,  wherever  it 
has  been  installed,  has  reduced  stock- 
room  space  and  rec|uirenients  and 
trucking  service  from  stockrooms  to 
departments.  Said  Vollmer:  “We  have 
found  the  most  effective  selling  fix¬ 
tures  to  be  the  least  expensive.  Simple 
six-inch  and  12-inch  high  platforms 
with  hardware  standards  and  shelves 
do  an  exceptional  job  in  housewares, 
toys,  giftware,  stationery,  notions  and 
domestics.  A  similar  arrangement  us¬ 
ing  an  18-inch  high  base  seems  to  be 
the  most  suitable  for  many  of  the  basic 
lines  of  soft  goods.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
important  considerations  is  ffexibility. 
• . .  We  are  constantly  moving  Bxtures 
and  tables,  changing  location  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  test  productivity  of  space. 


We  continue  to  find  ways  to  display 
more  merchandise  in  a  restricted  area 
to  make  nmin  for  additional  lines.” 

Reduced  Operating  Costs.  Here  is  a 
sampling  of  other  economies  the  store 
has  effected  in  order  to  offset  lowered 
gross  margin: 

Display  windows  in  the  store  lobby 
and  some  on  a  side  street  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  space  converted  to 
stockrooms  for  adjoining  departments. 
.Merchandise  now  moves  directly  from 
the  receiving  rtK)m  to  these  stock  areas 
on  the  selling  floor,  instead  of  lieing 
held  in  a  remote  stock  room  after 
marking.  In  addition,  the  display  stall 
has  been  cut  by  cjiie  man  and  window- 
trimming  costs  reduced. 

Installation  of  an  .M)'!'  system  has 
clone  away  with  the  expense  of  two 
porter-watchmen. 

Delivery  costs  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  by  simply  training  sales¬ 
people  not  to  suggest  deliveries.  Last 
vear,  allbongh  the  store  had  a  substan¬ 
tial  sales  increase,  package  deliveries 
were  8,5(K)  less  than  the  year  Ijefore. 

Sales  Promotion.  The  store’s  effective 
advertising  theme  is  “Lowest  Prices 
and  .S  &  H  Green  Stamps  Too!” 
"Rather  than  dissipate  our  money  and 
energies  on  gimmicks,”  said  Vollmer, 
“we  give  our  customers  something  of 
practical  usefulness:  the  Sjjerry  & 
Hutchinson  green  stamps.  .  .  .  Some 
lime  when  you’re  shaking  your  head 
over  what  to  do  about  the  discount 
house,  why  don’t  you  give  a  little 
thought  to  this  terrific  medium  of  cus¬ 
tomer  attraction?  You  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it’s  a  lot  cheajjer 
than  the  things  you  are  now  doing.” 

Sunday  Openings.  I'liere  is  only  one 
aspect  of  discount  house  operation 
that  Vollmer  feels  cannot  be  countered 
successfully  by  good  merchandising, 
good  management  and  good  promo¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  Sunday  cjpening, 
and  of  this  he  said: 

“Unless  you  are  prepared  to  cjpen 
your  store  on  Sunday,  you  had  bettei 
do  something  about  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  competition  of  discount 
houses  on  Sunday.  I  am  confident  that 
this  position  is  justified  if  we  are  going 
to  retain  one  day  of  the  week  as  a 
family  day  and  for  religious  consider¬ 
ations.” 


Sarvic*  vs.  Prica.  The  store  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  “ignores”  a  discount  house 
(IcKated  directly  across  the  street)  is 
Rosenthal’s,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore.  Mel¬ 
vin  Widerman,  president  of  Rosen¬ 
thal’s,  builds  his  promotion  theme  on 
the  store’s  |X)licy  of  “service  and  satis¬ 
faction.” 

The  discounter’s  contact  with  the 
customer,  Widerman  pointed  out, 
“closes  when  he  gets  the  cash.”  The 
customer  totes  his  television  set  home 
and  has  to  send  for  a  service  man  to 
show  him  how  to  tune  it.  Rosenthal’s 
delivery  men,  on  the  other  hand,  see 
that  the  set  is  working  properly  before 
they  leave,  and  the  store  will  make  a 
free  checkup  on  request  within  the 
next  ‘iO  days. 

Credit  Service  Stressed.  The  store’s 
credit  policy  is  liberal  and  heavily 
jjromoted.  “Today,”  saitl  Widerman, 
“young  homemakers  need  credit  assist¬ 
ance.  (iive  them  the  limit  and,  above 
all,  only  charge  a  reasonable  amount 
for  1 1  edit  service.  If  the  customer 
wishes  to  pay  weekly,  semi-weekly  or 
monthly,  it’s  O.K..  She  may  wish  to 
pay  at  the  store,  by  mail  (we  pay  the 
postage)  or  at  home,  to  our  collector. 
Our  collector  is  part  of  our  service 
department.  If  the  customer  wishes 
to  order  merchandise  from  him,  he’il 
take  the  order  and  if  it’s  not  too  large 
he’ll  deliver  the  item  in  person.  Our 
collector-salesman  is  our  good-will 
ambassador.” 

.Another  service  Rosenthal’s  provides 
is  life  insurance  on  every  account, 
which  jjays  off  the  outstanding  balance 
if  the  customer  dies.  One  of  its  in¬ 
cidental  advantages,  Widerman  be¬ 
lieves,  is  that  it  helps  to  keep  collec¬ 
tions  up  because  benefits  will  not  be 
paid  on  accotints  more  than  90  days 
delinquent. 

On  the  merchandising  front,  Rosen¬ 
thal’s  sticks  to  rt*gular  markups  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  discount  competition 
is  doing.  In  refrigerators,  appliances 
and  television  sets,  the  store  concen¬ 
trates  its  purchasing  on  a  single  make. 
“We  are  able  to  do  a  better  job  that 
way,”  said  Widerman,  “and  by  using 
one  special  brand  we  get  more  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising.” 

Price  No  Problem?  As  to  the  discount¬ 
er’s  price  appeal,  Widerman  conceded 
that  it’s  potent  to  a  degree,  but  that 
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people  “feel  a  kind  of  half-embarrass¬ 
ment  about  buying  from  a  discount 
house  .  .  .  [suspect]  that  something 
really  is  wrong  with  the  purchase.” 
One  bad  exp>erience,  he  said,  makes 
them  feel  they  got  what  they  really 
expected  all  along. 

The  department  store’s  |X)licy,  he 
said,  should  be  such  that  the  customer 
is  completely  confident  about  any  pur¬ 
chase  she  makes:  "Give  your  customer 
the  best  merchandise  you  can  get  for 
her.  .  .  .  Don’t  kid  her  on  prices;  give 
her  an  honest  deal  on  all  sales.  You 
may  be  able  to  fool  a  customer  some 
of  the  time,  but  not  every  time.” 

The  Real  Issue.  As  the  Vollmer  and 
Widerman  presentations  ended,  it 
seemed  that  the  differences  in  policy 
sprang  from  differing  opinions  about 
the  nature  and  future  of  the  discount 
house.  Widerman  said:  “The  discount 
house  is  flourishing  at  this  time  partly 
because  we  are  living  in  an  era  of  gim¬ 
micks  in  which  people  have  been 
taught  to  try  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  While  we  think  the  discount 
house  is  here  to  stay,  nobody  really 
knows.  It  may  be  transitory.” 

Vollmer,  on  the  other  hand,  said: 
“1  cannot  subscribe  to  the  indictment 
of  the  discount  house  operator  that  is 
so  often  evident  in  conversations  with 
other  merchants.  To  me,  it  is  another 
example  of  American  ingenuity  and 
the  ability  to  grasp  an  opportunity. 
The  discount  house  must  be  accepted 
as  a  permanent  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  challenge  to  meet.” 

Combinations  of  Smaller  Stores.  “To 

meet  the  competition,  not  only  of  dis¬ 
counters,  but  also  of  shopping  centers, 
national  chains  and  branch  stores, 
small  privately  owned  stores  have 
banded  together  to  effect  many  differ¬ 
ent  ends  as  a  group  that  they  could 
not  do  separately.”  The  speaker  was 
lister  Lieb,  vice  president  of  The 
Babs  Shop,  Inc.,  Montclair.  He  intro¬ 
duced  two  young  retailers  who  are 
pioneering  small  store  combinations. 

The  first  was  Lucien  B.  Padawer, 
owner  of  Parisette  Fashions,  Ltd.  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  of  a  group  of  stores  in 
Europe,  and  of  Import  Associate  Stores, 
Inc.  Import  Associate  Stores  is  a  group 
purchasing  arrangement  for  im{X)rt- 
ing  foreign  merchandise.  Padawer  ex¬ 
plained  that  membership  is  confined 


to  one  store  in  a  town,  and  this  ex¬ 
clusivity  allows  that  store  to  get  mark¬ 
ups  up  to  60  and  70  per  cent.  The 
group  arrangement  means  low  buying 
and  transportation  costs  for  each  store, 
and  because  of  the  quantities  involved, 
the  stores  get  better  cooperation  from 
the  manufacturers. 

The  second  guest  was  Stan  Sommers, 
president  of  Stan  Sommers,  Union, 
N.  J.,  and  of  the  Fashion  Guild  of 
New  Jersey.  He  defined  a  smaller  store 
as  one  that  does  from  $150,000  to 
$750,000  annual  volume  and  employs 
between  four  and  20  p>eople.  Last 
March,  he  said,  three  such  stores  in 
his  town  formed  a  group  arrangement, 
The  Fashion  Guild. 

Today,  the  Guild  has  eight  mem¬ 
bers.  As  a  group,  said  Sommers,  they 
have  many  advantages  not  available 
to  small  stores  singly.  They  get  better 
treatment  fiom  resources  and  more 
vendor  money  for  cooperative  promo¬ 
tions.  VV’ith  their  combined  buying 


fKJwer  they  can  get  private  brands. 
They  save  money  on  supply  purchases 
and  group  insurance.  They  are  able 
to  engage  professional  consultants  and 
a  good  advertising  agency.  They  are 
studying  the  possibilities  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  their  office  operations  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  automation  and  central 
record-keeping. 

Community  Work.  Lester  Lieb  stressed 
the  importance  of  retailers  getting  to¬ 
gether  in  community  projects  which 
promote  downtown  business.  In  Mont¬ 
clair,  he  said,  such  cooperation  has 
gained  (1)  off-street  parking  for  the 
entire  business  area,  (2)  a  plan  for  im¬ 
proving  the  appearance  of  downtown 
(3)  two  professional  surveys,  at  10-year 
intervals,  on  consumers  in  the  Mont¬ 
clair  area,  and  (4)  a  parking  valida¬ 
tion  scheme  of  distributing  wooden 
nickels  to  customers  as  parking  re¬ 
funds,  the  nickels  being  redeemable  at 
face  v:ilue  in  any  Montclair  bank. 


Financial  Management 
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The  keys  to  financial  security  for  the 
smaller  store  involve  not  just  money 
management  during  the  owner’s  life¬ 
time  but  estate  management,  so  that 
the  business  can  thrive  after  his  de¬ 
mise,  according  to  spieakers  at  a  session 
on  this  subject  arranged  by  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division.  Brooks  Shumaker, 
president  of  Wilson’s  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Florida,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Working  Capital  Sources.  Mead  Stone, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  business 
development  at  the  Meadow  Brook 
National  Bank  of  Nassau  County,  New 
York,  tackled  the  problems  of  money 
management  as  part  of  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  store.  Money,  he  said, 
receives  “perhaps  the  least  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  phase  of  your  operation. 
.  .  .  Our  merchant  friends  have  become 
so  engrossed  in  new  sales  techniques 
or  new  products  or  new  displays  that 
they  have  neglected  that  most  impor¬ 
tant  item,  their  working  dollars.” 

He  cited  the  example  of  store  own¬ 
ers  who,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  new 
lines  of  merchandise,  will  arrange  to 


carry  them,  but  will  neglect  to  consid¬ 
er  the  cash  that  will  be  needed  to  pay 
for  the  goods,  when  they  need  it.  and 
where  they  will  obtain  it. 

Retailers,  urged  Stone,  should  make 
a  cash  flow  chart  or  time  table  which 
will  show  “not  only  what  dollars  you 
have  on  hand  (in  stock)  but  how  rap¬ 
idly  they  will  be  expended  (stock  de¬ 
pleted)  to  pay  for  merchandise  coming 
in  and  how  rapidly  the  dollars  will  be 
replenished  (restocked)  from  your  esti¬ 
mated  sales.”  A  study  of  past  records, 
together  with  some  planning  ahead,  is 
required,  he  said.  Even  if  the  first 
forecasts  are  far  from  accurate,  they 
are  helpful,  and  their  very  prepara¬ 
tion  is  instructive,  he  indicated.  The 
helpj  of  an  accountant  in  this  under¬ 
taking  “becomes  an  investment  in  good 
management  which  will  return  real 
dividends.” 

If  the  cash  flow  chart  indicates  a 
shortage  of  available  cash,  there  are 
various  ways  to  meet  the  situation. 
Banks  do  not  lend  money  to  remain 
permanently  invested,  but  other  out¬ 
siders  do;  or  assets  can  be  sold;  or 
venture  capital  can  be  borrowed  from 
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people  who  want  a  higher  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  than  average  on  their  principal. 
Real  estate  may  be  sold  and  leased 
l)ack.  Money  can  be  borrowed  by 
mortgaging  real  estate,  by  making 
loans  in  an  emergency  against  life  in¬ 
surance,  by  making  loans  against  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  or  inventory,  or  by 
discounting  instalment  paper.  Unse¬ 
cured  loans  for  short  periods  are  avail¬ 
able  from  commercial  banks,  but  the 
banks,  Stone  said,  “are  becoming  more 
and  more  insistent  that  all  unsecured 
loans  be  cleaned  up  once  a  year  for  one 
or  two  months.  ...  I  specifically  cau¬ 
tion  you  not  to  expect  continual  re¬ 
newal  of  these  loans.” 

In  discussing  loans  with  his  bank, 
the  merchant  should  bring  a  balance 
sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement, 
certified  by  a  CPA.  It  is  most  desir¬ 
able,  Stone  suggested,  to  have  the 
accountant  accompany  the  merchant 
when  he  visits  his  banker  to  discuss 
borrowing.  The  banker’s  main  inter¬ 
est.  he  emphasized,  is  in  the  integrity 
of  the  borrower.  “If  the  moral  equa¬ 
tion  is  not  right,  no  matter  what  the 
balance  sheet  says  or  who  certified  it, 
the  banker  will  steer  clear  of  the  loan.” 
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t  S.B.A.  Program.  A  new  type  of 
loan,  which  actually  becomes  risk  cap- 
tal  and  may  be  paid  back  over  a  per- 
od  of  from  five  to  20  years  may  soon 
available.  Small  business  invest- 
ent  corporations  are  now  permitted 
:o  be  formed,  to  make  direct  loans  to 
mall  businesses  or  to  purchase  de¬ 
bentures  of  the  small  business.  Appli- 
ations  for  such  investment  corporation 
barters  are  now  being  accepted  by  the 
imall  Business  Administration,  and, 
n  time,  money  probably  will  be  avail- 
ible  from  this  source. 

Meantime,  small  store  owners  should 
tudy  their  ratios  and  compare  them 
nth  averages  published  for  smaller 
lusinesses.  “If  you  vary  widely,  look 
lutl”  he  warned. 

Stone  particularly  directed  attention 
B  the  ratio  of  debt  to  worth;  “No  well- 
iperated  business  should  owe  more 
han  is  invested  in  the  business.  Quite 
laturally,  the  banker  will  hesitate  to 
Ban  you  money  if  he  does  not  know 
liat  you  are  backing  your  enterprise 
fith  your  own  money. . .  .  Your  bank- 
r  is  well  equipped,  both  in  knowledge 
nd  in  services,  to  help  you  with  dollar 
lanagcment.  . . .  Your  most  important 


product  is  service  to  your  customer 
and  you  cannot  give  service  without  a 
healthy  supply  of  good  old  American 
dollars.” 

Protacting  Family  Ownership.  From 
present  problems  of  management,  the 
session  next  turned  its  attention  to 
preparation  for  the  continuation  of  a 
small  retail  business  after  the  owner’s 
demise— estate  management  and  ar¬ 
rangement  for  continuity  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Edward  W.  Morris,  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  and  associated 
with  the  office  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City,  discussed  ways 
of  achieving  continuity  of  ownership 
in  a  family  type  store. 

“A  family  typ>e  store,"  said  Morris, 
defining  his  terms,  “is  one  in  which 
the  founder  or  principal  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  have  the  sole  financial  interest,  and 
in  which  they  actively  participate  as 
their  main  business  enterprise. . . .  The 
continuity  of  ownership  is  the  result 
of  a  desire  by  the  founder  or  principal, 
and  this  family  group  of  active  par¬ 
ticipants,  to  carry  on  the  business  en¬ 
terprise  should  anything  happen  to 
one  or  more  of  them  through  incapac¬ 
ity  to  further  perform  duties  of  the 
business  or  because  of  ill  health,  acci¬ 
dent,  death  or  otherwise.  .  .  .  Unless 
the  founder  or  principal  of  a  family 
type  store  properly  plans  for  its  contin¬ 
uation,  the  bite  taken  by  the  tax  col¬ 
lector  can  result  in  the  liquidation  of 
the  enterprise.” 

If  the  business  is  an  individual  pro¬ 
prietorship,  the  assets  of  the  enterprise 
become  part  of  the  estate;  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  estate  may  be  a  complete 
stranger  to  the  business;  there  may 
be  delays  and  complications  arising 
from  operating  a  business  as  part  of  an 
estate.  Moreover,  since  the  business 
assets  become  part  of  the  proprietor’s 
estate,  Morris  explained,  “the  with¬ 
drawal  of  funds  sufficient  to  meet  es¬ 
tate  taxes  could  seriously  weaken  the 
financial  position  of  the  business, 
despite  the  recent  technical  amend¬ 
ments  permitting  the  district  director 
to  extend  such  payments  over  a  period 
not  exceeding  10  years. .  . .  Seek  advice 
now  and  plan  for  the  continuation  of 
your  business  operation,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  your  demise,  your  store  will 
have  proper  management  and  direc¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Consult  your  attorney  and 
accountant  and  make  a  will  that  will 


assure  you  that  your  aims  are  accom¬ 
plished." 

Minimizing  Estate  Taxes.  In  a  part¬ 
nership,  either  general  or  limited, 
Morris  said  that  a  principal  can  divest 
himself  of  a  certain  amount  of  the 
financial  interest  in  the  business  each 
year,  without  tax.  “Good  long-term 
planning  .  .  .  can  bring  the  proportion 
of  the  business  taxable  to  the  founder’s 
or  principal’s  estate  down  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount,  resulting  in 
very  substantial  tax  savings  of  assets 
that  can  be  preserved  for  use  in  the 
business  by  the  founder’s  or  principal’s 
successors  in  interest.”  The  business 
may  continue  without  interruption, 
and  the  credit  of  the  business  does  not 
have  the  severe  setback  which  can  fol¬ 
low  the  death  of  an  individual  pro¬ 
prietor. 

A  partnership,  however,  is  terminat¬ 
ed  by  law  on  the  death  of  any  partner, 
and  a  new  partnership  agreement  must 
be  drawn.  A  partnership  has  also  the 
requirement  that  profits  are  taxable  to 
each  partner  in  proportion  to  his  in¬ 
terest,  whether  or  not  they  are  actually 
drawn.  If  partnership  is  the  form  of 
ownership  best  suited  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  however,  Morris  suggested  con¬ 
sulting  with  lawyer,  accountant,  bank¬ 
er,  and  insurance  broker  as  to  how 
the  partnership  should  be  set  up  to 
preserve  the  assets  and  credit  of  the 
business  in  the  event  that  one  of  the 
principals  should  die. 

A  corporate  form  of  business,  of 
course,  is  more  complicated,  but  the 
principal  or  founder  knows  that  the 
business  can  be  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption  after  his  demise.  He  may 
sell  or  give  part  of  all  of  his  interest 
to  his  beneficiaries,  yet  retain  control 
during  his  lifetime,  Morris  explained, 
and  at  his  death  only  that  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  the  business  value  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  stock  in  his  name  is  tax¬ 
able  to  his  estate.  Even  so,  Morris  rec¬ 
ommended  consulting  banker  and  in¬ 
surance  broker  to  develop  a  program 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  business  without  serious  finan¬ 
cial  strain. 

Regardless  of  the  form  of  business 
operation,  Morris  urged  store  owners 
to  provide  a  method  of  carrying  on  the 
business  after  their  departure.  The 
option  agreement,  he  said,  has  been 
found  esf>ecially  effective.  This  is  a 
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purchase  option,  specifying  a  price  or 
formula  for  the  sale  of  an  interest 
upon  the  happening  of  an  event.  “The 
purchase  option  price,”  he  explained 
must  “be  a  fair  one.  ...  It  cannot  be 
a  give-away  of  property.  Payment  un¬ 
der  the  option  may  be  made  on  an 
instalment  basis.  ...  It  may  be  used 
with  any  form  of  business  ownership." 
Attorney,  accountJjnt,  and  banker  can 
help  draw  up  die  original  option  and 
can  review  it  Ifrom  time  to  time. 

Estate  Taxation  Explained.  Herbert 
VV.  Mintz,  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  associated  with  the  office  of  Saul 
S.  Silverman,  tax  counsel.  New  York, 
warned  smaller  store  owners  against 
shrugging  off  estate  taxes.  Although 
there  is  a  specific  exemption  of  $60,000 
against  the  net  taxable  assets,  a  form 
must  be  filed  under  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Cotie  for  every  domestic  estate 
where  gross  taxable  assets  amount  to 
$60,000  or  more.  “Just  about  every¬ 
thing  a  man  owns  must  be  accounted 
for  in  this  schedule.  .  .  .  Also  rep>ort- 
able  are  certain  lifetime  transfers,  cer¬ 
tain  powers  of  appointment,  and  sur¬ 
vivorship  annuities  . . .  property  which 
a  man'controls  at  the  time  of  his  death 
as  distinguished  from  what  he  owns.” 

There  is  a  major  field  of  disagree¬ 
ment  in  the  administration  of  the  es¬ 
tate  tax,  Mintz  indicated,  over  the  val¬ 
uation  of  the  closely  held  business, 
whatever  its  form  of  ownership.  Cur¬ 
rent  values,  the  amount  which  a  will¬ 
ing  purchaser  would  pay  to  a  willing 
seller,  are  used  rather  than  balance 
sheet  figures  alone.  Here,  the  purchase 
option,  described  by  Edward  Morris, 
serves.  Mintz,  too,  warned,  however, 
that  its  “adequacy  as  a  tax  device  will 
depend  primarily  on  its  reasonable¬ 
ness.” 

In  arriving  at  the  “Adjusted  Gross 
Estate,”  or  the  taxable  figure,  and  the 
decedent’s  debts,  funeral  expenses,  and 
the  cost  of  winding  up  his  estate  are 
deducted.  So  is  the  marital  deduction, 
and,  so,  too,  are  charitable  bequests. 
.Mthough  the  marital  deduction  is 
affected  by  individual  state  laws,  in 
general,  in  community  property  states, 
that  portion  of  the  community  assets 
which  is  considered  the  property  of 
the  surviving  spouse  is  not  a  part  of 
the  taxable  gross  estate,  Mintz  ex¬ 
plained.  Elsewhere,  the  exemption  apn 
plies  to  that  pxjrtion  of  the  estate 


which  passes  to  a  surviving  spx)use,  but 
is  limited  to  50  p>er  cent  of  the  adjust¬ 
ed  gross  estate. 

It  is  not  always  wise,  Mintz  indicat¬ 
ed,  to  make  full  use  of  the  marital  de¬ 
duction;  cases  vary.  As  an  example, 
he  cited  the  wife  with  large  holdings 
in  her  own  right;  when  her  husband’s 
estate  is  added,  the  total  estate  taxes 
eventually  due  could  actually  be  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  decreased. 

Jointly  owned  projierty,  said  Mintz, 
is  taxable  in  the  estate  of  the  first  to 
die,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  sur¬ 
vivor  can  establish  that  he  furnished 
all  or  part  of  the  consideration. 

Lifetime  transfers  are  another  de¬ 
vice  for  reducing  the  estate  tax.  Unless 
there  is  some  sp>ecial  reason,  like  state 
of  health,  however,  such  transfers  made 
within  three  years  prior  to  the  death  of 
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the  owner  are  presumed  to  have  betnif***^* 
made  for  the  purprose  of  avoiding  es 
tate  taxes  and  are  therefore  included 
in  the  gross  estate.  Gifts  of  up  to 
$3,000  a  year,  with  a  lifetime  exenip 
tion  of  $30,000  in  all  p>er  donee  are 
another  device.  (Husband  and  wik 
jointly  may  give  double  the  amount) 
Even  where  gift  taxes  apply,  however, 
Mintz  pxrinted  out  that  the  rate  is 
three-fourths  that  of  estate  taxes.  In 
the  event  that  there  are  deaths  in  rapid 
succession,  and  an  estate  is  taxed  and 
re-taxed  thereby,  a  sptecial  tax  credit 
is  available. 

All  three  spteakers  made  one  impor¬ 
tant  proint:  That  no  general  discussion 
could  blueprint  prcxredure,  but  it  was 
hoped  the  discussion  would  lead  to  an 
awareness  of  the  problems  and  an 
effort  to  secure  compsetent  advice. 
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Small  Store’s  Customer  Relations 
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TWO  non-retailers  told  merchants  at 
the  Smaller  Stores  Dinner  some  of 
the  things  they  find  wrong  with  stores 
and  how  to  improve  them.  The  speak¬ 
ers  were  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon,  lecturer 
and  author,  whose  most  recent  work 
is  59  Ways  to  Increase  Over-the-Coun- 
ter  Sales  and  Janet  Wolff,  copy  group 
head  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  and  author  of  What  Makes 
Women  Buy.  Chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  Clarence  A.  Bartlett,  executive 
vice  president  of  A.  G.  Pollard  Com¬ 
pany,  Lowell,  Mass,  and  chairman  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 

Selling  to  Women.  Janet  Wolff’s  ad¬ 
vice  on  improving  retail  selling  was 
to  get  to  know  the  country’s  chief 
shoppers— women— and  their  changing 
tastes. 

By  the  end  of  the  next  decade,  Mrs. 
Wolff  predicted,  there  must  be  at  least 
a  17  pter  cent  rise  in  sales.  This  mini¬ 
mum  will  be  an  automatic  rise  result¬ 
ing  from  a  growth  in  ptopulation  to 
over  200  million,  from  rising  income, 
and  from  an  increase  of  five  million  in 
the  number  of  working  women,  which 
now  stands  at  22  million. 

Seventeen  pter  cent  is  the  minimum, 
even  if  business  stands  still;  however, 
p>otential  growth  is  as  high  as  50  p>er 
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cent,  she  said.  How?  “By  changing^™” 
people’s  habits.”  Admitting  thai 
changing  women’s  habits  is  dilTicultJ 
she  assured  the  audience  that  it  can  bei 
done,  giving  this  example 

“In  this  century  the  amount  of  ma 
terial  required  for  the  average  woman’sl'®™ 
dress  has  decreased  from  50  yards  tnfS" 
from  five  to  three  yards.  Now  it  is  noi 
likely  that  we  can  reverse  this  trend 
or  would  even  want  to.  But  we  can  in 
fluence  the  area  exposed  by  this  shrink 
age  of  material— namely  women’s  legs! 
Today  68  per  cent  of  women  go  barel*'^^ 
legged  a  good  bit  of  the  time.  We  ca^ 
make  stockings— the  prop>er  stocking, 
the  right  shade  of  stocking— a  mil'll"®^ 
with  99  pjer  cent  of  tomorrow' 
women.” 

Mrs.  Wolff  proceeded  to  analyze 
day’s  women  and  tomorrow’s  womerf”*- 
to  show  how  their  psychology  cas] 
mean  profit  to  retailers 
They  are  “family-oriented”  rathcl^’ 
than  “ego-oriented,”  she  began.  The^^ 
think  of  buying  clothes  dryers  am 
washers,  second  cars,  and  family  va-i*™ 
cations,  before  jewelry,  furs  and 
watches.  They  also  share  their  activi 
ties  with  their  families.  To  retailerij 
therefore,  Mrs.  Wolff  suggested 
Make  the  whole  family  feel  wel 
come  in  stores;  women,  for  instance 
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Lq^iM  feel  comfortable  in  the  men's 
Lpartmciit  or  men’s  specialty  shop. 
[..Relate  merchandise  to  the  pattern 
^lojietherness  that  pervades  the  coun- 
jY. . . .  Sell  ready-to-wear  on  the  note 
liat  "the  whole  family  will  be  proud 
)( 'their  well-dressed  mother.” 

itod  Fashion,  Good  Value.  Today’s 
(omen,  Nfrs.  Wolff  continued,  manage 
imily  finances,  more  of  them  have  in- 
lependeiit  incomes,  more  of  them  are 
iiore  highly  educated,  more  of  them 
ravel  more  widely.  As  to  the  implica- 
ions  for  retailing,  and  particularly  for 
he  selling  of  apparel,  she  said: 

“Working  women  generally  spend 
iiore  on  clothes  than  housewives— esti- 
iiates  range  from  one-third  to  one-half 
)r  even  more.  .  .  .  This  sales  potential 
an  be  increased  by  designing  clothes 
i)r,  selling  clothes  directly  to  the  work- 
ng  woman.  [.\nd]  the  place  to  shop 
nd  the  time  for  shopping  will  have  to 
)e  convenient  for  the  working  woman 
s  well  as  the  housewife.” 

But  housewife  or  career  woman 
»r  both,  “better  educated,  moneyed 
Ionian  will  be  more  interested  in 
alue  than  economy.  Some  of  the  low- 
rpriced  goods,  and  stores,  have  found 
hemselves  without  a  market. 

“This  also  means  fashion  and  style 
lill  be  more  important  than  ever. 
Vomen  will  want,  demand  good  de¬ 
ign.  One  sign  of  this  already— fash- 
ms  often  originate  in  middle-priced 
lothes  as  well  as  in  the  high-priced 
ines." 

Yet,  she  added,  “Despite  greater  ed- 
ication,  the  fashion  industry  still  will 
lave  an  educational  job  to  do.  For, 
n  1957  a  survey  reported  that  one- 
bird  of  women  couldn’t  name  even 
ne  American  designer.” 

rtotivity.  Femininity.  “Instant  liv- 
ng’’  was  another  of  Mrs.  Wolff’s  sub¬ 
lets.  Electronics  and  labor-saving  de¬ 
ices  remove  drudgery  but  they  often 
reate  problems,  tex),  she  pointed  out. 
asy-care  wash-and-wear  clothes,  she 
oted,  often  mean  special  care  at  home 
istead  of  drycleaning  outside.  Fur- 
lermore,  although  automatic  house- 
eeping  creates  leisure,  with  it  comes 
craving  for  creativity.  She  said:  “Re- 
lil  stores  of  all  kinds  can  fulfill 
'mien’s  needs  to  be  creative.  Just 
lopping  relieves  the  repetition  of  an 
rdinary  day.  And  shopping  can  be 


made  more  exciting  with  better  dis¬ 
plays,  new  items,  extra  conveniences. 
The  promotion  of  creative  products 
can  also  build  sales.  Today  stores  are 
heavily  promoting  build-your-own  cer¬ 
amic  tables,  paint-your-own  greeting 
cards,  decora te-your-own  hats.” 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Wolff  presented 
the  never-changing  characteristics  that 
have  made  “femininity”  ever  since 
Eve.  Women’s  senses  are  acute— touch, 
smell,  color,  etc.,  are  important  in¬ 
fluences  on  their  decisions:  they  have 
superior  verbal  aptitude;  tend  to  per¬ 
sonalize;  identify  with  things  that 
match  their  images  of  self;  are  highly 
sensitive  to  public  opinion;  are  con¬ 
scious  of  details,  and  constantly  look 
for  change  and  newness. 

A  modern,  feminine  store  that  is  up- 
to-date  on  fashion,  that  sells  quality 
merchandise  and  contributes  to  w'om- 
en’s  sense  of  status,  Mrs.  Wolff  said, 
will  be  the  one  to  win  customers. 

Concluding,  she  offered  these  guides 
for  merchants;  Contribute  toward  rais¬ 
ing  a  w'oman’s  prestige. .  . .  Make  shop 
ping  a  family  affair.  .  .  .  Know  the 
woman  in  your  neighborhood,  for  she 
often  tliffers  from  the  national  trend. 
.  .  .  .Appeal  to  a  particular  woman- 
young  girls,  teen-agers  and  older 
women  are  three  particular  groups  of 
growing  number  and  growing  buying 
potential.  .  .  .  Make  women  feel  more 
secure  by  showing  recognition  of  their 
know'ledge  and  intelligence  and  by 
giving  them  confidence  in  the  store  as 
a  source  of  quality  merchandise.  .  .  . 
Be  sure  to  sell  the  senses  with  displays 
that  women  can  see  and  feel. .  .  .  Show 
labels  and  brands.  ...  Be  personality 
plus!” 

Atmosphere  and  Personality.  Dr. 

Kingdon  urged  merchants  to  revive 
the  four  selling  approaches  that  cre¬ 
ated  the  great  retail  stores  of  yesterday; 
friendliness,  excitement,  personal  serv¬ 
ice  under  the  inspiration  of  the  own¬ 
er’s  personality,  and  building  customer 
confidence  and  loyalty.  He  said: 

“We  have  many  establishments,  im¬ 
personal,  genteel,  proper,  routine  and 
dull.  They  discipline  buying  instead 
of  inspiring  it.  While  everything  else 
around  us  —  newspapers,  magazines, 
moving  pictures,  television  and  adver¬ 
tising— is  becoming  more  and  more 
full  of  activity,  color  and  adventure, 
a  great  number  of  retail  stores  have 


dampened  down  their  emotional  ap¬ 
peals  and  are  reducing  shopping  to 
the  dead  level  of  an  assembly  line  in 
a  counting-house.  Surprise  has  been 
taken  out  of  retail  selling  and  stores 
have  lost  the  old  wonderful  touch  of 
personality  which  once  won  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  devoted  customers.” 

“Atmosphere,”  said  Dr.  Kingdon, 
is  what  makes  shopping  exciting.  “It 
is  creating  an  atmosphere  that  makes 
your  customer  feel  the  minute  she  en¬ 
ters  your  door  that  she  is  just  the  per¬ 
son  you  have  been  waiting  to  welcome, 
that  her  coming  gives  you  personal 
pleasure  and  that  your  one  ambition 
is  to  serve  her  regardless  of  time  or 
trouble.  Give  your  customer’s  ego  a 
boost  whenever  she  comes  in,  and  she 
she  will  come  in  often,”  he  explained. 

Dr.  Kingdon  urged  the  merchant  to 
“Earn  your  customer’s  confidence. . . . 
Know  what  you  are  selling.  .  .  .  Make 
yourself  her  reliable  purchasing  agent.” 
He  presented  these  four  ways  to  do  it: 

(1)  Tell  the  customer  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer.  Advertising  has 
made  her  name-conscious.  (2)  Tell  her 
what  the  item  is  made  of.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  new'  materials  and  consumer 
interest  in  them  makes  this  vital.  (3) 
Tell  her  how  to  take  care  of  it.  (4) 
Tell  her  what  it  will  do  for  her.  She 
has  come  with  a  dream  of  future  hap¬ 
piness  from  her  purchase:  show  an  in¬ 
terest  in  that  dream  and  help  her 
realize  it. 

Nevertheless,  all  was  not  the  retail¬ 
er’s  fault  in  Dr.  Kingdon’s  criticism  of 
retail  selling.  He  called  down  manufac¬ 
turers  for  failing  to  cooperate  with  re¬ 
tailers  in  solving  their  purchasing  and 
selling  problems,  for  failing  to  impart 
product  and  market  research  informa¬ 
tion  to  store  people,  and  for  failing  to 
provide  effective  displays  and  other 
selling  aids. 

Confidence  in  Retailers.  A  note  of 
optimism  about  the  retailer’s  ability 
to  make  real  profits  out  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  represented  by  growing  f)opu- 
lation  and  income  trends  was  voiced 
by  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  NRMA, 
who  also  addressed  the  dinner  meeting. 
Provided  complacency  does  not  take 
hold,  he  said,  retailers  will  rise  to  new 
heights.  You  must  sell  by  creating 
demand  and  wooing  the  customer,  he 
advised. 
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Talked  about  52  varieties  of  shortage:  (seated)  Ralph  Wilcove,  Haydn  P.  Morgan,  Morton  Huff 
and  Sargent  J.  Curtis;  (standing)  David  Bluthenthal,  William  F.  Alexander  and  Walter  E.  Reitz. 


Inventory  Shortages 


Safeguards  against  theft,  figure  manipulation  and  error 


A  LIST  of  no  less  than  52  different 
causes  of  stock  shortages  was  the 
take-off  {X)int  for  a  convention  session 
on  this  subject.  Such  an  agenda  made 
it  clear  that  shortages  are  a  problem 
involving  the  whole  retail  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  to  further  emphasize  this 
widespread  resjjonsibility  the  session 
was  a  joint  production  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Store  Management  Group 
and  the  Smaller  Stores  Division.  David 
Bluthenthal,  chairman  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  presided. 

The  panel  members,  who  strove 
manfully  to  cover  all  52  topics  as  well 
as  many  specific  requests  for  advice 
from  the  audience,  were:  Ralph  H. 
Wilcove,  vice  president  and  controller 
of  Sattler’s,  Buffalo;  Walter  E.  Reitz, 
Jr.,  vice  president,  operations  and  con¬ 
trol,  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington; 
Haydn  P.  Morgan,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spo¬ 
kane;  Morton  L.  Huff,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York;  Sargent  J.  Curtis,  security  super¬ 
intendent  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  and  William  F.  Alex¬ 
ander,  New  York  security  consultant. 


A  Management  Policy.  Chairman 
Bluthenthal  said  that  the  shortage 
problem  will  be  reduced  only  when 
management  becomes  insistent  and 
uncompromising  about  it  all  the  year 
round. 

Morton  Huff,  speaking  specifically 
about  the  buyer’s  responsibility  for 
preventing  shortage,  told  how  this  was 
emphasized  by  top  management  action 
at  Bloomingdale’s.  A  manual  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  head  of  the  store,  telling 
100  things  a  buyer  must  do  to  avoid 
shortages.  This  is  both  an  operating 
manual  and  a  training  manual  for  new 
buyers  and  assistants.  Besides  this,  an 
inventory  controller  with  authority 
was  appointed,  and  provided  with  a 
staff  of  trouble-shooters  whose  job  it 
is  to  put  departments  with  high  short¬ 
ages  under  close  scrutiny  to  find  and 
correct  the  causes. 

Another  store  where  nobody  is  left 
in  doubt  about  management’s  attitude 
on  shortages  is  The  Hecht  Co.  Walter 
Reitz  reported  that  here  every  new  em¬ 
ployee  is  specifically  indoctrinated  on 
this  subject,  both  in  initial  training 
and  by  means  of  a  film  that  dramatizes 
the  importance  of  shortages  and  ex¬ 


plains  how  employees  can  be  respon 
ble  for  them  if  they  fail  to  obser 
store  regulations.  Education  on  t! 
subject  is  continuous,  carried  outi 
cheerful  reminders— such  as  skits  ai 
Valentine  cards— but  leaving  empii 
ees  in  no  doubt  that  the  store  syste 
have  a  purpose  and  that  violations  w 
not  go  unobserved. 

Costs  of  Control.  How  fraud-proof  c 
a  store’s  procedures  be?  The  quests 
of  the  "calculated  risk’’  was  brouj 
up,  and  the  argument  was  offered  ti 
complete  control  might  well  cost  mo 
than  the  typical  loss  from  stock  she 
ages  (1.1  p>er  cent  of  sales  was  the  K 
cal  figure  referred  to  throughout  thi 
discussions). 

Walter  Reitz  pointed  out  that  a  cc 
paratively  few  departments  are  resp 
sible  for  most  of  the  shortages,  i 
that  the  total  shortage  figure  can 
substantially  reduced  by  giving  « 
centrated  attention  to  these  clep 
ments. 

Panel  members  recommended  f 
quent  unannounced  checks  of  st 
high-shortage  areas:  stockroom  cou: 
checks  of  price  tags  and  niarkdo; 
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^ords,  unannounced  audits  of  regis- 
during  the  day.  Floor  supervision 
„iuld  be  inspected  too:  do  section 
ijuagets  actually  read  the  various  au- 
lorizations  they  sign?  Constant  check- 
p,5aid  William  Alexander,  will  fx)int 
p  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
1  charge  and  will  result  in  his  taking 
ctermined  action  to  tighten  the  safe- 
uards  against  shortages. 

ranch  Inventories.  Branch  stores,  it 
as  agreed,  create  special  problems, 
hich  are  further  complicated  when 
single  inventory  record  is  maintained 
)r  both  main  store  and  branches, 
i'here  this  is  the  case  it  was  recom- 
lended  that  separate  stock  ledgers  be 
t  up  for  any  departments  showing  un- 
sual  shortages  and  maintained  until 
le  trouble  is  located  and  cleared  up. 
Branch  store  transfers,  as  well  as  all 
ther  types  of  transfers,  are  known 
mrces  of  shortages,  and  particularly 
iflifult  to  control.  Papser  work  on 
ansfers  is  full  of  the  possibility  of 
rror,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  claim 
lat  the  shortages  are  onlp  paper  short¬ 
ies.  The  possibility  of  physical  loss 
[  the  merchandise,  however,  is  very 
reat.  Reitz  recommended  that  trans- 
“r  merchandise  travel  in  sealed  and 
umbered  trucks  or  hampers,  with  the 
lerchandise  and  transfer  documents 
umbered  to  correspond.  When  the 
lerchandise  is  received  the  numbers 
lould  be  compared  and  the  quantities 
lacked. 

h*  Buyer's  Job.  The  buyer  is  respon- 
ble  for  the  inventory  situation  in  his 
apartment,  his  problems  are  many, 
le  pressures  are  heavy,  and  he  needs 
lore  help  from  management  than  he 
ften  gets,  said  Haydn  Morgan.  He 
aeds  help  on  system  and  he  may  need 
line  basic  education  in  merchandis- 
ig  arithmetic  and  in  the  relation  of 
at  profit  to  shortages.  Ralph  Wil- 
ave  warned  against  “shackling”  him 
ith  t(X)  many  rules  and  forms;  said 
lat  he  should  be  allowed  to  mark  and 
emark  merchandise  freely,  not  ham- 
ared  by  unrealistic  markdown  quotas 
r  other  restrictions.  All  the  panel 
lembers  stressed,  however,  that  price 
banges  must  be  recorded  by  proced- 
ires  as  error-prcxrf  and  fraud-prcxrf  as 
lOMible.  Every  buyer  in  Hecht’s,  said 
^eitz,  has  a  check  b(X)k  from  which  he 
sues  a  check  for  each  markdown  he 


takes.  These  checks  are  sent  to  the 
accounting  department  as  a  record  of 
markdowns.  Re-marking  and  re-ticket¬ 
ing  procedures  are  also  rigidly  con¬ 
trolled,  salespeople  doing  the  marking 
under  the  eye  of  a  re-mark  supervisor, 
who  controls  distribution  of  the  tickets. 

Refund  Rackets.  Loopholes  in  the  re¬ 
fund  system  invite  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  both  customers  and  employees. 
Sargent  Curtis  suggested  some  basic 
rules  about  this  system;  The  pjerson 
who  writes  the  refund  authorization 
should  never  be  the  same  pierson  who 
pays  it  out.  A  credit  slip,  like  a  check, 
can  be  “raised”  unless  it’s  written  with 
a  wax  base  color  pencil.  The  customer 
should  be  required  to  show  identifica¬ 
tion  as  well  as  sales  check.  A  sp>ot- 
check  on  refunds  should  be  made  at 
intervals  by  sending  a  form  letter  to 
customers  who  have  returned  mer¬ 
chandise.  A  letter  returned  as  undeliv¬ 
erable  indicates  fraud,  either  by  shop¬ 
lifters  or  employees.  Refund  books, 
like  sales  check  books,  should  be  under 
a  numbered  control  system,  and  the 
number  of  people  permitted  to  author¬ 
ize  refunds  should  be  strictly  limited. 
On  big-ticket  items,  the  panel  recom¬ 
mended  that  authority  to  sign  refunds 
be  limited  to  the  department  manager 
and,  in  his  absence,  his  assistant. 

Salvage  and  "As  Is"  Goods.  Selling 
damaged  merchandise  to  employees  at 
token  prices  encourages  smuggling  of 
new  merchandise  into  the  salvage  pool. 
Both  Curtis  and  Morgan  recommend¬ 
ed  that  stores  adopt,  instead,  the  p>ol- 
icy  of  giving  this  merchandise  to  char¬ 
ity,  a  practice  that  also  has  some  in¬ 
come  tax  advantage  over  cash  dona¬ 
tions. 

Back  Orders  and  Duplicate  Deliveries. 

Out-of-stock  conditions  can  result  in 
hundreds  of  hold-over  sales  checks  in 
the  files,  p>ointed  out  Morton  Huff. 
When  a  customer  complains  of  non¬ 
delivery  by  the  promised  date,  it  should 
be  a  rule  that  the  merchandise  is  not 
sent  out  until  the  holdover  check  is 
located  and  verified.  Too  often,  the 
search  through  a  crowded  file  is  ne¬ 
glected  and  as  a  result  duplicate  deliv¬ 
eries  are  made. 

Employee  Discounts.  At  The  Hecht 
Co.,  Reitz  reported,  a  control  system 


has  been  developed  to  prevent  misuse 
of  employee  discounts  and  inaccurate 
reporting  of  discounts  by  salesclerks. 
When  the  employee  makes  a  purchase 
he  pays  the  full  price;  at  the  end  of  the 
week  he  turns  in  a  discount  slip  and 
receives  cash  in  return.  An  employee’s 
discount  purchases  are  limited  to  half 
of  his  salary.  When  he  applies  for  the 
discount  refund  his  limit  is  checked 
and  his  signature  identified.  On  charge 
accounts,  the  discount  is  given  as  a 
credit  after  verification  of  the  employ¬ 
ee’s  signature  on  the  sales  check.  Reitz 
says  the  estimated  saving  is  $500,000 
a  year,  by  comparison  with  the  nation¬ 
al  average. 

Self'Service,  Self-Selection.  Whenever 
a  self-selection  layout  is  planned,  the 
security  manager— or  someone  repre- 
sentating  the  security  pioint  of  view- 
should  have  a  hand  in  it  as  well  as  the 
merchandiser  and  the  display  mana¬ 
ger.  Sometimes  the  merchandise  ex¬ 
posure  makes  protection  against  shop¬ 
lifting  unnecessarily  difficult. 

Prosecution  of  Thieves.  Concerning 
detected  shoplifters,  Walter  Reitz  said: 
“Theft  is  a  crime.  You  have  no  right 
not  to  prosecute  shoplifters,  you’re 
not  judge  or  jury;  this  is  a  public 
duty.  Every  law  enforcement  agency 
will  tell  you  that  shoplifting  can’t  be 
stemmed  until  stores  prosecute  all 
shoplifters.”  Ralph  Wilcove  and 
Haydn  Morgan  emphatically  agreed 
with  him;  in  their  stores,  as  in  The 
Hecht  Co.,  this  policy  is  followed. 
Wilcove  stressed  the  importance  of 
uniform  action  by  all  the  stores  in  the 
community. 

Sargent  Curtis  raised  some  question 
about  giving  the  standard  treatment 
to  all  offenders.  He  said  that  only  10 
per  cent  of  shoplifters  are  professional 
thieves;  most  are  maladjusted  individ¬ 
uals  who  need  psychiatric  care.  He 
reported  that  a  policy  of  offering  clini¬ 
cal  rehabilitation  for  first  offenders  and 
certain  others  had  had  good  results  in  a 
New  York  experiment:  “Thirty  stores 
did  this  with  1,200  cases,  and  after 
seven  years  none  of  the  offenders  had 
stolen  again,  according  to  the  evidence 
available.  Since  one  shoplifter  in  four 
is  apprehended  more  than  once  in  the 
usual  experience,  the  rehabilitation 
program  would  seem  definitely  worth 
while.” 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  Janies  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


States  Act  to  Regulate  Fictitious  Pricing 

THe  problem  of  fictitious  pricing,  brought  to  the  fore  by 
the  publication  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  "price 
guides”  last  October,  continues  to  command  attention. 

The  Commission  in  a  recent  news  release  expressed  grati¬ 
fication  at  the  substantial  measure  of  voluntary  cooperation 
l>eing  accorded  the  guides  by  merchants.  The  FTC  warned, 
however,  that  the  unscrupulous  would  not  be  permitted  to 
exact  unjust  profits  at  the  expense  of  either  his  customer  or 
fellow  merchant.  Implicit  in  the  announcement  is  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  a  drive  against  fictitious  pricing  will  be  mounted 
in  the  near  future. 

Charles  H.  Kellstadt,  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com¬ 
pany,  sounded  a  call  for  rigid  adherence  to  the  FTC  price 
guides  in  his  address  at  the  NRMA  Annual  Banquet  on 
January  15th.  The  Sears’  head  warned  that  only  greater 
government  interference  would  result  from  the  failure  to 
take  voluntary  action. 

When  the  FTC  guides  were  released  the  most  vexing 
question  posed  by  retailers  was:  What  is  the  extent  of  FTC 
jurisdiction?  C^an  it  reach  the  smaller  retailer  doing  an 
essentially  intra-state  business?  In  its  bulletins  to  members, 
NRM.A  noted  that  the  FTC  authority  in  this  field  had  not 
been  clearly  delineated.  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
issue  may  be  only  of  academic  interest,  since  the  states  will 
<loubtless  act  to  curb  intra-state  abuses  of  this  character. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  New  York’s  Governor 
Rockefeller  called  for  further  action  to  protect  the  public 
from  “deceptive  .  .  .  practices  in  the  sale  of  goods.”  “Such 
practices,”  he  stated,  “.  . .  do  incalculable  harm  to  legitimate 
businessmen  .  .  .” 

.\  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  making  it  unlawful  “.  .  .  to  advertise  a  false  retail 
list  price  or  deceptive  price  for  sale  of  any  article  if  it  is  not 
sold  at  the  price  advertised  .  .  .” 

Many  States  to  Consider  Credit  Regulation 

IN  addition  to  false  advertising,  many  of  the  gubernatorial 
messages  to  the  legislatures  called  for  legislation  to  regu¬ 
late  retail  instalment  selling. 

For  example.  Governor  Brown  of  California  stated  in  his 
legislative  message  “.  .  .  I  urge  .  .  .  legislation  to  protect 
|>eople  from  instalment  racketeers.  Every  year  thousands 
are  deceived  into  signing  sales  contracts  which  contain  un¬ 
fair  practices  and  result  in  outrageous  carrying  charges.  .  .  . 
We  need  new  laws,  fair,  strong  and  soon.  .  .  .” 

Doubtless  such  abuses  exist.  Nevertheless,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  this  type  of  hyperbole  may  generate  ill-advised 
regulation  which  may  seriously  impede  the  legitimate  mer¬ 


chant.  Retailers  must  be  alert  and  make  their  views  knoJ 
at  the  state  capitols  to  insure  that  any  legislation  designj 
to  protect  consumers  assures  both  consumers  and  retailfll 
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Retail  Value  Governs  Theft  Charge,  Court  Rules 

PROSECUTION  of  shoplifters  received  an  indirect  assiJ 
from  a  recent  ruling  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeahf 
The  New  York  Penal  Law,  which  is  similar  to  criminalMoss 
codes  in  many  states,  provides  graduated  {penalties  for  shoJof 
lifting,  based  on  the  value  of  the  articles  stolen.  Thu^ 
appropriation  of  property  of  a  value  exceeding  $500 
punishable  by  a  prison  term  up  to  10  years.  Thefts  oveJ 
$100  but  not  exceeding  $500  may  result  in  a  prison  sentent^ 
up  to  five  years.  Shoplifting  involving  property  valued 
less  than  $100  is  a  misdemeanor  (a  state  prison  term  nuj 
not  be  imposed). 

How  is  “value”  determined  in  a  shoplifting  case?  Tl| 
defendant  in  the  New  York  case  contended  that  “valw' 
means  the  retailer’s  cost  price.  Since  the  merchant’s  cd 
was  less  than  $100,  the  acceptance  of  this  argument  woul^ 
have  reduced  the  crime  to  a  misdemeanor.  The  Appeatlberj 
Court,  however,  agreed  with  the  prosecution’s  contentioi| 
that  the  degree  of  crime  is  based  on  retail  values  of  the  me 
chandise  at  the  time  of  theft. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  ruling  will,  of  course,  be 
provide  stiffer  penalties  in  many  cases  for  shoplifters  amU 
it  is  hoped,  serve  as  a  further  deterrent  to  this  activity. 


hii 


Supply  Cutoff  Issue  in  FTC  Proceedings 

May  a  resource,  in  concert  with  its  distributors  or  othc: 

outlets,  cut  off  sources  of  supply  for  its  product  to 
single  retailer?  This  issue  is  now  before  the  full  Federal 
'I'rade  Commission  on  appeal  from  the  FTC  hearing  exair.' 
i net  ’s  decision. 

Fhe  orignal  FTC  complaint  charged  that  a  wall  ( overini 
manufacturer  had,  among  other  things,  conspired  with  two| 
distributors  to  boycott  a  retailer  who  was  price-cutting 
product. 

If  the  Commission  upholds  the  hearing  examiner,  it  woulij 
appear  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  FTC  has  invoked 
powers  uniler  federal  law  against  the  practice  of  supplier^ 
boycotting  a  single  retailer.  The  examiner’s  decision  tare 
fully  distinguishes  between  the  right  of  a  supplier  to  sell 
to  anyone  he  pleased  and  the  instant  situation  involving 
combination  with  others  to  choke  off  the  retailer’s  suppK 
7'he  FTC  hearing  examiner  found  evidence  to  suppon] 
the  charge  and  issued  an  order  to  stop  the  practice. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazi 


Sales  Management 


Experiences  in  separating  buying  and  selling  functions 


TWO  multi-unit  department  stores 
in  which  the  separation  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  job  from  the  sales  management  job 
is  now  being  accomplished  reported  to 
the  convention  on  their  experiences. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Store  Management 
Croup,  the  spseakers  on  this  subject 
were  Charles  A.  Cronheim,  senior  vice 
president  and  operations  manager  of 
L  Bamberger  &  Company,  and  Morris 
Moss,  vice  president  and  store  manager 
of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington. 
Thomas  Mayers,  store  manager  of 
Bloomingdale’s  branch  unit  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  sf>oke  on  fundamental 
selling  supervision  techniques,  and 
William  F.  Randolph,  general  sup>er- 
intendent  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com- 
pny,  Detroit,  was  chairman.  Ran¬ 
dolph  is  the  newly-elected  chairman 
of  the  Store  Management  Group. 

Bamberger's  Organization  Plan.  Bam¬ 
berger’s  experience,  said  Cronheim, 
is  that  the  concept  of  the  buyer  as 
a  department  manager  works  well 
enough  in  a  one-store  organization, 
and  passably  when  there  is  one  branch, 
but  breaks  down  when  more  store 
units  are  added.  When  Bamberger’s 
opened  its  first  branch  in  1949,  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  main  store 
organization.  In  the  branch,  sales 
managers  were  appointed  for  merchan¬ 
dise  groups.  Each  supervised  about  15 
salespeople.  He  reported  to  the  branch 
manager  for  daily  supervision  but  to 
the  buyer— sometimes  one  buyer,  some¬ 
times  two  or  more  buyers— for  mer¬ 
chandising  supervision. 

Even  with  a  single  branch,  this  sys¬ 
tem  had  its  weaknesses,  and  by  the 
time  Bamberger’s  fifth  branch,  at 
Paramus,  was  under  construction,  the 
need  for  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
effective  sales  supervision  was  urgent. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Paramus  store, 
branch  volume  would  be  approaching 
half  of  Bamberger’s  total  business. 
Considering  the  number  of  stores. 


their  variable  sizes  and  the  distances 
between  them  and  Newark,  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  unrealistic  to  expect  the  buyers 
to  continue  to  function  in  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  department  managers.  In  Cron- 
heim’s  words: 

“Our  insistence  on  a  high  degree  of 
professionalism  at  the  branches  was 
being  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
main  store,  or  not  being  carried  out." 

These  are  the  main  elements  of  the 
new  system  which  was  developed  then 
and  is  now  functioning,  in  the  Newark 
store  as  well  as  in  the  branches: 

(1)  Separation  of  the  merchandise 
procurement  function  from  the  selling 
function; 

(2)  Strengthening  of  both  functions; 

(3)  A  high  degree  of  systematization 
and  new  job  description  manuals. 

Bamberger’s  started  with  one  depart¬ 
ment  (housewares)  and  extended  the 
system  gradually  to  others,  and  Cron¬ 
heim  stressed  that  this  is  important. 
“There  is  no  such  thing,”  he  said,  “as 
a  standard  organization  suitable  for  all 
departments.  Organization  should  be 
tailored  to  individual  departments 
and  their  needs.’’ 

The  Buyer's  Job.  There  is,  however, 
a  basic  concept  of  the  buyer’s  job, 
which  is  the  same  for  all  departments. 
He  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  procuring  merchandise  for  all  units, 
with  the  central  sales  promotion  of 
that  merchandise,  with  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  stock-sales  relation¬ 
ship  in  each  unit,  and  with  the  total 
organization  profit  on  his  merchandise. 

The  buyer  has  a  staff  of  marketing 
and  statistical  assistants,  and  each  de¬ 
partment  has  a  formal  merchandise 
control.  The  kind  of  control  depends 
on  the  needs  of  the  department.  For 
example,  print  punch  I.B.M.  controls 
are  used  in  most  ready-to-wear;  in 
staple  housewares,  with  model  stocks 
set  up  by  items,  the  control  is  by  peri¬ 
odic  stock  count;  salesclerk  classifica¬ 


tion  controls  are  used  in  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  in  large-check  depart¬ 
ments,  in  which  sales  are  made  from 
samples,  sales-check  control  is  used. 

The  buyer  is  removed  from  all  floor 
management  responsibility,  and  to 
make  this  stick  the  buyers’  offices  (lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Newark  store)  are  being 
set  up  away  from  selling  floors  as  rap 
idly  as  possible.  To  those  who  are 
“horrified”  by  the  removal  of  the  buy¬ 
er  from  the  main  store  selling  floor, 
the  effective  response,  said  Cronheim, 
has  been:  “This  will  allow  the  buyer 
freedom  and  time  to  visit  more  selling 
floors.” 

Sales  Manager's  Job.  The  main  store, 
like  the  branches,  now  has  sales  man¬ 
agers  in  charge  of  selling  supervision. 
The  sales  managers’  job  descriptions 
have  been  rewritten  and  completely 
manualized.  A  sales  manager’s  area  of 
authority  may  include  departments 
covered  by  several  buyers.  The  sales¬ 
people  in  such  an  area  have  no  more 
departmental  identity  than  “home  sta¬ 
tions”  from  which  they  may  be  moved, 
as  needed,  to  any  place  in  the  area  at 
the  sales  manager’s  decision.  (In  some 
of  these  new  divisional  setups,  Bam¬ 
berger’s  has  eliminated  selling  com¬ 
missions  and  given  salary  increases.) 

Hecht's  Sales  Managers.  In  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  initiated  last  April,  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers  housed  in  the 
Washington  store  of  The  Hecht  Co., 
are  to  buy  for  all  Hecht  stores,  and 
sales-manage  in  none.  While  gradually 
being  relieved  of  an  overload  of  work 
and  responsibility,  they  are  now  acting 
as  “teachers  and  guides,”  said  Morris 
Moss,  while  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
selling  organization  takes  shape. 

In  the  Washington  store,  there  are 
no  more  “selling  departments.”  There 
are  43  “selling  divisions,”  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  related  departments  and  each 
under  a  divisional  sales  manager.  The 
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divisional  sales  managers  report  to 
Moss,  who  is  manager  of  the  store  as 
well  as  a  Hecht  vice  president. 

In  recruiting  divisional  sales  mana¬ 
gers,  the  aim  was  to  select  people  of 
calibre  equal  to  that  of  sr  ^divisional 
merchandise  manager.  In  some  large 
or  complicated  divisions,  there  are  as¬ 
sociate  divisional  managers. 

These  divisional  managers  and  their 
assistants  make  up  an  executive  organ¬ 
ization  whose  attention  is  totally  con¬ 
centrated  on  sales  improvement.  They 
were  chosen  for  their  sales-mindedness. 
.Some  were  heads  of  their  own  small 
stores,  some  had  been  in  promotion 
and  display  jobs,  some  were  recruited 
from  among  assistant  buyers  who  had 
shown  that  their  main  interest  was  in 
point-of-sale  activity.  All  have  the 
goal  of  breaking  down  the  old  barriers, 
the  “Chinese  walls,”  between  depart¬ 
ments. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
transformation  of  many  self-contained 
departments  into  a  true  selling  organ¬ 
ization,  Moss  said.  But  the  principles 
have  been  established,  and  a  whole 
string  of  experiments  has  indicated 
that  a  full-time  sales  management 
effort  pays  off  handsomely.  Intersell¬ 
ing  is  becoming  a  fact,  even  between 
departments  widely  separated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  furniture  salesman  who 
sells  a  dining  table  now  sells  a  table 
pad  on  the  spot,  from  sample  (and 
earns  a  p.m.  on  the  transaction).  In 
another  division,  the  sales  manager 
tested  the  possibility  of  raising  one  sec¬ 
tion’s  unit  of  sale  to  a  higher  price 
line  and  is  now  running  five  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year  on  the  same  number 
of  units  sold. 

Salespeople,  Moss  conceded,  needed 
and  still  need  much  training  on  inter- 
selling  and  on  suggestion  selling,  even 
within  their  own  divisions.  They  are 
in  a  transition  stage  now,  and  this  is 
being  very  carefully  handled.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  buyers  have  held  coffee  meet¬ 
ings  where  they  explained  the  new  set¬ 
up  to  their  people  and  assured  them 
they’d  still  be  available  for  merchan¬ 
dise  information. 

One  outcome  of  the  arrangement  is 
that  there  are  no  longer  department 
budgets  for  personnel  or  departmental 
selling  costs— everything  is  on  a  divis¬ 
ional  basis.  Administrative  payroll 
cost.  Moss  reported,  is  running  less 
than  before  because  of  the  virtual 


elimination  of  assistant  buyers  as  such. 

Eventually,  Hecht’s  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  will  be  housed  in 
merchandising  offices  completely  away 
from  the  selling  floor. 

Improving  Salesmanship.  A  better 
selling  job  in  any  department  requires 
three  fundamental  things,  said  Thomas 
Mayers:  knowledge  of  merchandise, 
knowledge  of  the  techniques  and  skills 
of  selling,  and  an  incentive  to  sell 
more  and  better. 

The  person  who  should— and  can,  if 
he  knows  how— provide  all  of  these 
things  is  the  selling  department  mana¬ 
ger.  At  Bloomingdale’s  Stamford  store, 
of  which  he  is  manager,  Mayers  has  a 
program  designed  to  make  sure  the 
department  manager  has  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  tools  he  needs. 

The  basic  incentive  for  better  sell¬ 
ing,  he  said,  is  regular  performance 
reviews  based  on  solid  information. 
Therefore,  the  department  manager  is 
required  to  check  the  daily  sales  pro¬ 
duction  record  of  each  individual. 

To  see  that  salespeople  get  useful 
and  specific  merchandise  information, 
this  system  has  been  set  up:  A  depart¬ 
ment  merchandise  manual  is  reviewed 


each  week  at  a  meeting  with  the  sales¬ 
people,  and  at  the  same  meeting  the 
department  manager  adds  the  week'i 
new  items  to  the  manual,  with  detailed 
facts  about  construction  and  perform- 
^ance.  This  system  insures  continuoui 
training  and  retraining. 

To  develop  selling  skills  in  his 
people,  Mayers  had  the  training  d^ 
partment  prepare  a  series  of  sellii^ 
situation  problems:  for  example,  how 
to  handle  the  customer  who  says  she’i 
“just  looking;”  how  to  suggest  addi¬ 
tional  items;  how  to  help  the  customer 
make  up  her  mind.  The  branch  store’s 
divisional  merchandise  coordinatrxs, 
after  training  as  discussion  leaden, 
then  held  meetings  on  these  problems 
with  groups  of  about  20  salespeople. 
The  selling  department  managen  at¬ 
tended  as  observers. 

Results,  Mayers  said,  were  excellent, 
but  he  did  not  minimize  the  time  and 
effort  required: 

“This  program  isn’t  simple  and  it 
isn’t  easy.  The  discussion  sessions 
alone  for  each  group  have  consisted  of 
three  sessions  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
each,  and  this  is  only  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  But  better  selling  doesn’t  just 
happen.  It  has  to  be  made  to  happen.” 


The  Operating  Dollar 
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HOW  to  get  the  most  out  of  every 
operating  dollar  was  the  theme  of 
a  Store  Management  Group  session 
with  William  Gold  II,  president  of 
Gold’s,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  presiding.  A 
five-man  panel  described  expsense- 
reduction  experiences  collected  from 
many  stores  in  advance  of  the  session, 
and  members  of  the  audience  supple¬ 
mented  these  with  reports  of  their 
own.  The  rapid-fire  exchange,  which 
went  on  for  over  two  hours,  was  re¬ 
corded  on  tape,  and  will  be  the  basis 
of  a  comprehensive  report  soon  to  be 
published  by  the  Store  Management 
Group. 

Members  of  the  panel  were:  Howard 
Davis,  general  store  manager  of  Jordan 
Marsh,  Boston;  T.  Landenberger,  gen¬ 
eral  store  superintendent.  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia;  John  K.  Menzies,  store 
superintendent  of  E.  W.  Edwards  & 


Son,  Syracuse;  Thomas  F.  O’Neil,  sen- ' 
ior  vice  president  of  operations,  Macy’s- 
New  York,  and  Newman  Hamblet, 
vice  president  of  Thalhimer  Bros., 
Inc.,  Richmond. 

Cooperation.  In  Richmond,  Hamblet 
reported,  Thalhimer’s  and  Miller  & 
Rhoads  find  lively  sales  competition 
no  bar  to  coo|>eration  in  expense  re 
duction.  Several  years  ago  they  got 
together  to  buy  land  and  build  a  park¬ 
ing  garage  on  it  which  they  operate 
jointly.  They  are  also  joint  ownen  of 
a  photo-engraving  company  which 
handles  all  their  plate  making,  and 
they  are  studying  the  possibilities  of 
operating  a  laundry  and  a  printing 
plant  together. 

Savings  in  5-Day  Weak.  Levy  Bros., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  changed  to  a  five-day 
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ktek  and  added  an  additional  night 
opening.  They  are  now  closed  on 
Monday  and  open  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  In  the  10  months 
since  die  change,  they  have  found  that 
m  three  and  a  half  hours  on  Tuesday 
night  they  have  picked  up  85  per  cent 
of  the  business  lost  on  Mondays.  Split 
shifts  were  eliminated,  and  it  is  no 
longer  necessary,  as  it  used  to  be  in 
snull  departments,  to  hire  extras  to 
substitute  for  regular  employees  on 
their  days  off.  The  store  has  200  em¬ 
ployees. 

Ptnonnel  Cost  Accounting.  Lit’s  now 
uses  a  cost-plus-20  per  cent  formula  in 
charging  departments  for  services  per- 
fomied  for  them,  and  in  adding  per¬ 
sonnel  to  any  function  the  terms  are 
120  per  cent  of  salary  involved.  This, 
It  was  reported,  has  helped  to  make 
supervisors  more  conscious  of  the 
fringe  benefits  their  pieople  are  getting, 
u  well  as  more  expense-conscious  gen¬ 
erally.  The  system  is  also  said  to  work 
out  in  favor  of  productive  investment 
in  cost-saving  equipment,  for  when 
such  purchases  are  being  considered 


the  savings  are  figured  at  20  f>er  cent 
more  than  the  salary  costs  eliminated 
by  the  equipment. 

Inward  Transportation  Costs.  Orders 
placed  by  the  Surprise  Merchandise 
Co.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  specify  the 
maximum  number  of  shipments  into 
which  the  order  may  be  broken.  The 
store  accepts  whatever  number  of  ship¬ 
ments  the  manufacturer  sends,  but  if 
there  are  more  than  the  number  speci¬ 
fied  on  the  order,  the  cost  of  these 
additional  shipments  is  deducted  from 
the  payment.  The  store  has  found 
that  the  manufacturers  accept  this  de¬ 
duction  without  argument  and  there¬ 
after  either  follow  instructions  or  pre¬ 
pay  the  extra  shipments.  When  time 
is  not  important,  the  order  also  sjjeci- 
fies  that  shipment  is  to  be  made  by  the 
cheapest  methcxl  of  transportation  and 
if  this  instruction  is  not  followed  the 
overage  is  deducted. 

To  make  sure  the  prescribed  prcKed- 
ures  are  followed,  every  buyer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  enter  on  each  invoice  the 
weight  of  the  shipment,  amount  of 
shipping  charges,  method  of  transpor¬ 


tation  used  and  whether  or  not  the 
manufacturer  followed  shipping  in¬ 
structions.  This  program  is  said  to 
have  reduced  inward  transportation 
charges  15  to  17  per  cent. 

One  of  the  devices  used  at  Lit’s  to 
fix  buyers’  attention  on  better  FOB 
points  is  to  have  printed  on  all  order 
forms  the  specification,  FOB  Destina¬ 
tion.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  buy¬ 
ers  to  cross  out  the  printed  line  and 
wTite  in  the  actual  FOB  point. 

Services.  The  May  Co.,  Cleveland, 
made  a  survey  of  customer  traffic  in  the 
store  and  as  a  result  cut  three  elevators 
out  of  service.  Several  other  stores 
made  the  same  report,  pointing  out 
that  if  you’ve  installed  escalators  there 
is  no  need  to  keep  all  the  elevators 
running  just  because  they’re  there. 
One  uses  an  out-of-service  elevator 
near  its  main  floor  accessories  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  “peripheral  stockroom’’  dur¬ 
ing  busy  seasons. 

Supplies.  A  prestige  shop  in  California 
which  uses  an  expensive  paper  covered 
gift  box  and  matching  roll  paper. 
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found  that  boxes  of  excellent  quality  FUxibI*  Staffs.  Several  stores  reported  Validation.  Chairman  Gold  ur^ 

were  coming  in  from  some  resources.  that  they  are  teaching  non-selling  em-  stores  to  check  on  the  policy  of  frank- 

The  store  now  has  wrap  clerks  use  ployees  several  tyjjes  of  work  so  they  ing  parking  tickets.  For  one  thing,  h 

their  spare  time  to  re-cover  the  re-  can  be  switched  from  one  to  another  is  expensive:  for  another,  it  aggravates 

sources’  boxes  with  their  own  roll  as  necessary.  Markers  are  taught  to  be  downtown  traffic  congestion  and  coo- 

paper.  Such  a  salvage  box  costs  four  wrappers  and  checkers  as  well;  wait-  tributes  to  one  of  downtown’s  moet 

cents  against  .80  cents  for  the  store’s  resses  double  as  checkroom  attendants  serious  problems,  the  failing  public 

own  gift  box.  in  their  off  hours.  transit  system. 


Employee  Relations 


Influences  from  without  and  new  trends  within  the  store 


The  probable  mixture  of  gcxxl  and 
bad  in  this  year’s  labor  legislation 
outlook  was  one  of  a  wide  range  of 
employee  relations  matters  discussed 
in  two  sessions  of  the  Personnel  Group. 
Principles  and  practices  in  executive 
development  were  studied;  so  were 
sales  production  incentives  and  the 
training  of  department  supervisors  in 
personnel  res|xmsibilities.  Chairmen 
of  the  sifssions  were  George  A.  Palmer, 
|)ersonnel  director  of  Joseph  Horne 
Clompany,  Pittsburgh,  and  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Group,  and  Fred  C. 
Fischer,  senior  vice  president  in  charge 
of  personnel  and  labor  relations  at 
■Macy’s-New  York  and  chairman  of 
the  NRMA  Employee  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Retail  Wage-Hour  Exemption.  Labor 
has  a  better  chance  of  securing  ref>eal 
or  serious  weakening  of  the  retail  ex¬ 
emption  in  the  federal  wage-hour  law 
in  1959  than  it  has  ever  had  before, 
said  Robert  Doolan,  labor  consultant. 
Himself  a  former  chairman  of  the 
NRM.\  Employee  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  one  who  has  worked  hard  for 
the  preservation  of  the  retail  exemp¬ 
tion,  Doolan  said  bluntly  that  “retail¬ 
ing  cannot  continue  to  have  its  cake 
and  eat  it  too.’’ 

He  was  referring  to  the  argument 
that  minimum  wage  legislation  should 
be  left  to  the  states,  a  sound  position 
but  one  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
opposition  to  state  legislation.  He  said: 
“Many  of  the  states  have  no  minimum 


wage  provision  at  all,  and  of  those  that 
do,  in  most  instances  the  minimum  is 
inadequate  by  any  appropriate  mtxl- 
ern  day  standard.  ...  It  is  not  proper 
and  it  will  not  succeed,  over  the  long 
range,  to  favor  state  versus  federal 
action  and  then  at  the  state  level  to 
oppose  any  action  at  all,  or  to  oppose 
coverage  under  a  law  or  an  order  that 
provides  for  reasonable  standards.  .  .  . 
Further,  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
no  minimum  w'age  legislation  at  all, 
state  or  federal— an  idea  one  still  hears 
from  time  to  time— in  my  view  is  a 
totally  unrealistic  one.  .  .  .  There  are 
good  arguments  for  the  retention  of 
the  exemption,  but  one  of  them  is  not 
the  preservation  of  the  legal  right  to 
use  the  retail  exemption  as  an  umbrel¬ 
la  for  a  substand:jird  or  even  indefensi¬ 
ble  wage  position.’’ 

Unemployment  Insurance.  A  parallel 
situation  exists  in  reference  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Mitchell’s  prof>osals  for  a 
federal  law  establishing  minimum  un¬ 
employment  compensation  standards. 
“I  cannot  predict,”  said  Doolan,  “how 
such  a  proposal  will  fare  except  that  it 
will  meet  a  great  deal  of  stern  business 
opposition  on  the  ground  that  this 
matter  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
states. .  .  .  Mr.  Mitchell  will  point  out, 
with  merit,  that  many  states  have 
markedly  improved  their  programs, 
but  that  many  have  not,  and  that  it  is 
those  which  have  not  that  make  neces¬ 
sary  the  enactment  of  federal  minimum 
standards  to  apply  across  the  nation.” 


Ives-Kennedy.  Two  management  ob¬ 
jectives  in  labor  legislation  have  small 
chance  of  being  achieved  this  year, 
said  Doolan.  They  are  the  ban  on 
organizational  picketing  and  the  tight¬ 
ening  of  the  secondary  boycott  provis¬ 
ions  of  Taft-Hartley.  But  he  had  more 
hope  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  the 
type  of  the  Ives-Kennedy  Bill: 

“Such  legislation  is  sorely  needed 
and  should  pass,  with  the  exclusion  oi 
certain  wholly  unnecessary  provisiom 
w'hich  found  their  way  into  the  Act  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  These  pro¬ 
visions  would  have  seriously  restrict¬ 
ed  management’s  freedom  of  action  in 
labor  relations  situations.  Indeed,  in 
the  view  of  many  competent  observers, 
they  would  have  left  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  just  one  safe  course  of  action 
when  confronted  with  an  organiziirg 
drive  or  other  labor  problem— namely, 
to  do  nothing.  Yet  in  its  major  aspects, 
what  Ives-Kennedy  endeavored  to  do 
should  be  done,  and  I  hope  will  be 
done  this  year.  I  am  speaking  of  such 
things  as  a  conflict  of  interests  in  labor 
situations  (playing  both  sides  of  the 
street),  impropriety  in  the  handling  ol 
union  funds,  the  undemocratic  and 
highhanded  control  and  manipulation 
of  union  affairs,  undemocratic  pnt 
tices  in  the  administration  of  unions, 
and  so  on.  Had  jokers  not  crept  into 
the  Ives-Kennedy  Bill,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  found  much  effective 
opposition,  notwithstanding  the  view-j 
point  of  Secretary  Mitchell  that  it 
would  not  go  far  enough  in  protecting 
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Ik- rights  of  rank  and  file  union  inem- 
m  and  in  correcting  the  abuses  dis- 
1^  by  the  McClellan  Committee.” 

iMlartley  Change.  One  provision 
1  the  Ives-Kennedy  Bill  which  was 
lurply  opposed  by  management  last 
far  is  likely  to  go  through  independ- 
iitlv  this  year,  Doolan  said.  This  will 
f  the  repeal  of  a  Taft-Hartley  provis- 
m  that  employees  who  have  been  re- 
ilaced  during  a  strike  in  which  the 
inployer  has  not  committed  any  un- 
lir  labor  practices  may  not  vote  in  a 
Iter  election  to  determine  representa- 
lon.  This  repeal  is  “perhaps  the  num- 
er  one  legislative  objective  of  labor,” 
mi  Doolan,  and  will  be  supported  by 
lie  Eisenhower  administration  and 
Ilf  northern  Democratic  liberals. 
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ptifar*  Plan  Reporting.  Doolan  re- 
iiided  stores  that  by  April  1st  they 
|iist  make  the  first  of  their  annual 
|x)its  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
liiilcr  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
[)is(losiire  Act  of  1958.  All  formalized 
fifare  and  retirement  plans  applic- 
ilile  to  more  than  25  employees  are 
mered,  whether  or  not  the  plans  are 
accordance  with  union  contracts 
imi  whether  they  are  funded  or  un¬ 
iion  dlmded.  Included  are  sick  benefit 
|lans,  hospitalization  and  surgical  in- 
irance,  group  life  insurance,  separa- 
m  pay  policies,  retirement  plans  and 
|i|)pleiiiental  unemployment  compen- 
lion  plans.  Reporting  forms  are 
lilable  from  the  Labor  Department. 


wpervisors  as  Personnel  Managers. 

actionfo  eliminate  some  of  the  difficulties 
overlapping  supervision,  the  J.  L. 
Budson  Company  recently  centered 


spects,|esponsibility  for  all  phases  of  depart- 
nt  operation  in  a  department  man¬ 
ger.  One  of  the  changes  this  involved 
IS  a  decentralization  of  personnel 
iiiagenifiit  and  the  assignment  of 

Imny  personnel  functions  to  the  de- 
irtment  manager.  This  system  is  in 
^  at  the  main  store  as  well  as  in  the 
Iranches. 

How  the  supervisors  were  trained 
|ii  their  new  personnel  responsibili- 
irs  was  described  by  Dexter  Ware, 
t  thinijudson’s  director  of  personnel,  execu- 
ve  development  and  employee  relat- 


ons. 


“Department  stores  have  long  since 
■ithed  the  point,”  he  said,  “what 
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Elected  by  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  Groups 

ILLIAM  RANDOLPH,  general  su¬ 
perintendent  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Store  Management  Group.  John  J. 
McGrath,  head  of  the  division  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  communication  of  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  New  York,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group. 
Other  officers  elected  were: 

Store  Management  Group:  first  vice 
chairman,  Charles  Cronheim,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  operations  of 
Bamberger's,  Newark,-  second  vice 
chairman,  Weston  Figgins,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  operations  at  Wood* 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 
And  James  Rudd,  vice  president  and 
general  operating  manager  of  D.  H. 
Holmes  Company,  New  Orleans  was 
elected  to  the  executive  committee. 

Personnel  Group:  first  vice  chairman, 
Dorothy  H.  Foster,  training  director  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  executive  committee  members, 
Wode  Bennett,  personnel  director  of 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  and  Wil¬ 
iam  Bedell,  director  of  personnel  and 
industrial  relations  of  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller,  St.  Louis. 


with  floor  service  managers,  buyers, 
assistant  buyers,  floor  service  superin¬ 
tendents,  merchandise  managers,  train¬ 
ing  representatives,  personnel  counsel¬ 
ors,  etc.,  w'here  employees,  especially 
those  in  selling,  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
fused  by  often  conflicting  orders,  com¬ 
munications  and  ‘who  to  see  about 
what.’  ...  In  our  efforts  to  clarify 
organizational  confusion,  we  actually 
published  a  booklet  for  employees  en¬ 
titled,  ‘Who  to  See  About  What.’ 
Needless  to  say,  this  only  temporarily 
eased  our  problem. 

“In  studying  this  problem  ...  we 
finally  decided  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  complete  departmental  opera¬ 
tion  must  be  centered  in  a  department 
manager.  Our  branch  store  experience 
with  this  type  of  organizational  struc¬ 
ture,  where  we  could  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  many  specialists,  confirmed 
the  belief  that  personnel  responsibili¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  operating  and  merchan¬ 
dising  responsibilities,  could  be  success¬ 
fully  assigned  to  departmental  super¬ 
visors.'’ 


These  are  the  new  personnel  respon¬ 
sibilities  now  handled  by  Hudson’s  de¬ 
partmental  supervisors:  requisitioning 
and  selection  of  new  personnel;  on-the- 
job  training;  wage  administration; 
personnel  budgeting;  transfer,  promo¬ 
tion  and  termination  of  personnel;  job 
performance  rating;  performance  re¬ 
views;  absence  pay  administration;  re¬ 
tirement  recommendations;  scheduling 
of  days  off,  vacations,  and  early-late 
shifts. 

Counseling  is  still  handled  by 
trained  workers  on  the  personnel  staff. 
Basic  training  in  merchandise,  fashion, 
and  salesmanship  continues  to  be  the 
job  of  the  central  training  staff,  which 
also  develops  special  training  pro¬ 
grams,  manuals  and  guides. 

The  Training  Program.  Before  the 
supervisor  training  began,  a  complete 
job  description  was  prepared  for  each 
supervisor,  and  a  formal,  regularly 
scheduled  system  of  performance  ap¬ 
praisal  was  set  up.  This  provides  the 
means  for  counseling  supervisors  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  special  needs,  and  of 
generally  building  and  developing 
their  abilities. 

The  training  itself  has  three  phases: 
a  formal  program  of  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions;  a  series  of  informal  sessions 
at  which  small  groups  discuss  super¬ 
visory  problems;  and  an  on-the-job, 
follow’-up  training.  The  course  part  of 
the  program  requires  three  eight-hour 
days— one  a  week  for  three  weeks. 
Groups  are  limited  to  20  people;  in¬ 
structors  include  vice  presidents,  divi.s- 
ion  heads  and  divisional  executives. 
The  lectures  cover  all  pha.ses  of  com¬ 
pany  policy  and  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  on-the-job  training  and  de¬ 
partmental  meetings.  There  are  14 
separate  topics. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  formal  train¬ 
ing,  personnel  counselors  bring  super¬ 
visors  together  in  small  groups  three 
months  after  they  have  attended  the 
lecture  course,  and  the  supervisors  dis¬ 
cuss  their  experiences  and  problems. 

On-the-job  follow-up  by  the  person¬ 
nel  staff,  systematically  reduced  as  the 
supervisor  gains  competence,  com¬ 
pletes  the  training. 

Better  Sales  Production.  A  good  in¬ 
centive  plan,  which  relates  earnings 
directly  to  production,  is  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  to  selling  expense  problems,  said 
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Frank  J.  Waldenfels,  New  York  man¬ 
agement  consultant. 

“High  salary  expense  always  reflects 
low  production,”  he  said.  “You  all 
know  your  high  producer  is  always  a 
low  cost  producer.  It’s  the  low  pro¬ 
ducers  that  are  the  problem.  It  isn’t 
what  you  pay  people  that  counts;  it’s 
what  you  get  for  what  you  pay. .  .  .  Do 
you  know  any  better  way  to  get  more 
volume  than  to  have  a  salesperson  sell 
two  or  three  instead  of  one?  Do  you 
know  any  better  way  to  get  more  mark¬ 
up  than  to  have  salespeople  present 
and  sell  $15  items  instead  of  $5  items? 
Do  you  know  any  better  way  to  reduce 
marktlowns  than  to  sell  an  item  before 


it  gets  old  and  has  to  be  marked  down? 

.  . .  This  kind  of  productivity  gives  you 
the  best  answer  to  rising  salaries,  mini¬ 
mum  wages  and  low  markup  compe¬ 
tition.” 

He  gave  these  examples,  among 
others,  of  results  achieved  by  compan¬ 
ies  that  have  installed  incentive  pro¬ 
grams.  One,  over  a  period  of  six  years, 
increased  sales  production  50  per  cent, 
to  over  $50,000  per  salesperson  in  its 
larger  stores  and  to  $42,000  in  its 
smaller  stores.  Another,  “with  a  some¬ 
what  accelerated  program  of  incentives 
and  better  supervision,”  improved 
from  $21,000  to  $44,000  in  three  years 
time. 


Executiue  Deuelopment 


An  ideal  executive  development 
program  starts  with  recruitment— 
and  never  ends,  but  continues  as  a 
counseling  relationship  between  the 
established  young  executive  and  the 
executive  development  director.  That 
was  the  view  expressed  by  Donald  J. 
Coan,  director  of  executive  develop¬ 
ment  at  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Emphasizing  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  continue  after  the  recruit  has 
been  “oriented”  and  “integrated”  and 
“assigned  in  an  area  of  his  own 
choice,”  Coan  said: 

“The  executive  development  direct¬ 
or  will  be  confronted  with  personal 
problems  ...  in  his  executive  group; 
with  the  too-ambitious,  over-eager  to 
advance,  and  with  the  ones  whose  in¬ 
terest  and  drive  have  slowed  to  a  walk. 
He  will  contend  with  the  executive 
who  almost  refuses  to  let  natural,  con¬ 
tinuing  development  take  place  and 
who  is  a  potential  ‘perennial.’  .  .  . 
There  must  be  one  reasonably  experi¬ 
enced  executive  to  serve  as  the  shep¬ 
herd  of  the  flock— to  be,  frankly,  the 
shoulder  to  cry  on,  the  confidant  to 
whom  a  trainee  can  freely  express  feel¬ 
ings  and  thoughts,  without  making  a 
federal  case  out  of  it.  .  .  .  This  might 
app>ear  to  be  ‘babying’  executives  or 
potential  executives.  I  disagree.  .  .  . 
People  need  some  one  person  they  can 
turn  to  as  the  f>ersonification  of  the 
company  or  store.  Someone  with  suffi¬ 
cient  authority  and  experience  must 


serve  as  the  translator,  the  interpreter, 
or  at  the  very  least  bring  the  garbled 
mess  of  communications  into  sharp, 
understandable  focus. 

“The  degree  to  which  this  rapport  is 
established  .  .  .  will  be  reflected  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  turnover  rate  of  training 
squads,  one  of  the  real  sore  points  of 
executive  development.  It  will  bridge 
the  ‘difficult  periods’  that  any  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  encounters,  and  it  will  be  your 
best  insurance  against  the  pirating  of 
your  growing  executives.” 

Recruiting.  Though  Joseph  Horne  has 
a  highly  developed  campus  recruitment 
program,  the  store  also  makes  a  point 
of  recruiting  executives  from  the  ranks. 
Coan  said  it  should  be  “axiomatic” 
that  a  store  exhaust  the  potentials  of 
promotions  from  within  before  going 
afield. 

As  to  campus  programs,  token  con¬ 
tacts  with  colleges  won’t  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose,  said  Coan;  the  program  should 
cover  many  colleges  and  each  college 
intensively.  Last  year  Horne’s  inter¬ 
viewed  over  700  candidates  on  45  cam¬ 
puses  and  hired  one  out  of  every  24 
interviewed.  Out-of-pocket  costs  came 
to  less  than  $5  per  person  talked  to, 
and  slightly  over  $100  per  person  hired. 

Coan  said  Horne’s  experience  had 
made  him  dubious  about  the  value  of 
a  third  source  of  recruits:  trainees  or 
executives  from  other  fields  than  re¬ 
tailing.  The  turnover  rate  among  these 


has  been  found  to  be  four  times  hig 
than  in  the  college  trainee  .^^roup,  tj, 

giveni 

Integration.  Starting  off  the  i  xecutl4„  ,n- 
trainee  who  has  been  promoted  fnJCuci 
within  is  a  matter  of  teaching  hirailCisii 
make  the  adjustment  from  order-tail^ 
ing  to  order-giving;  he  will  need 


cial  help,  said  C.oan,  in  learning  he 
to  think  like  a  member  of  the  m 
agement  team.  As  for  the  college 
(Tuit,  he  has  to  be  taught  how  toadj  i 
to  the  business  world  itself.  This, 
served  Coan,  “is  a  serious  gap  intwiota 
ctlucational  pattern  of  the  average 
lege  graduate  and  it  remains  the 
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sponsibility  of  the  company  itself  ifhilit 


(oiuluct  this  operation  as  painiessl) 
jjossible.” 

The  college  group  and  the  fm 
within  group  are  merged  as  quickly 
possible  into  a  single  training  squ. 
The  next  step  at  Horne’s  is  sevu^i 
months  of  selling  for  each  fxttetu^i 
executive,  .\fter  that  comes  the  eai 
supervisory  stage,  and  then  a  sen 
permanent  assignment,  with  no  mt, 
rotation  or  job-observation  trainii:; 
This  “finishing”  assignment  is  one  n 
trainee  seeks  for  himself.  He  com|jf. 
with  other  trainees  for  the  vacan. 
and  when  he  gets  it  he  knows  he  In 
been  chosen  by  his  supervisor. 
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Self-Development.  The  value  of  ili 
counseling  relationship,  emphasi,-" 
by  Donald  Coan,  was  further  exd^ 
ined  by  Neil  H.  Anderson,  of  the  ni,. 
agement  consultant  firm  of  Rogc 
Slade  Sc  Hill,  New  York.  “A  propti 
established  counseling  relationship 
he  said,  “can  easily  make  a  10  per  a 
difference  in  the  profits  of  a  conipi 
...  It  provides  one  of  the  best  nie.i 
for  executives  to  better  uiideisUi 
their  people  and  thus  open  the  di. 
for  the  free  flow  of  ideas  that  is  the  I 
blood  of  any  organization.” 

But,  to  put  it  simply,  it  takes  a  gi 
man  to  be  a  good  counselor;  it  is  i> 
a  part  one  can  act,  nor  can  it  I 
learned  except  through  the  patn 
processes  of  self-development.  Thet 
ecutive  to  whom  others  will  respf 
confidently  and  generously,  said  A 
derson,  has  these  characteristics:  st 
cerity,  enthusiasm,  a  sense  of  order 
organization,  understanding,  and  I'l 
selfishness  —  a  genuine  concern  I 
people  as  people  first  and  employe 
second. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Ma| 


Ejfcgtive  Job  Satisfaction.  Tackling 
he  subject  of  "job  satisfaction  for  the 
iverage  executive,”  VV.  R.  Bender, 
ii.(nager  of  DuPont’s  Personnel  Re- 
rifch  Set  tion,  pointed  out  that  the 
wssibilities  of  developing  job  satisfac- 
jon  jor  someone  else  are  somewhat 
limited. 

“Satisfaction  in  one’s  job  is  deter- 
nined,”  he  said,  “by  the  interplay  be- 
iween  individual,  personal  needs  and 
btors  in  the  work  setting.  .  .  .  Devel- 
iiping  job  satisfaction  for  someone  is 
H)t  accomplished  unless  the  individual 
isaware  of  (1)  his  own  interests,  abili- 
!irt,  values,  goals,  etc.,  (2)  his  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  attainment,  and  (.8)  the 
leality  of  his  situation.” 

The  reality  of  his  situation  may  be 
ihat  the  executive  is  doing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  job  where  he  is  but  has  not  been 
selected  as  potential  top  management 
material.  He  faces  the  fact  that  he  has 
leached  his  peak  in  the  management 
progression.  His  psychological  adjust¬ 
ment  (if  any  is  necessary)  can  be  made 
more  easily,  said  Bender,  if  these  poli¬ 
cies  are  followed: 

(1)  Periodic  discussions  are  con¬ 
ducted  between  him  and  his  superior. 
These  will  cover  not  only  his  perform¬ 
ance  but  his  problems  and  how  he 
deals  with  them.  (2)  The  individual’s 
experience  is  recognized  as  valuable 
uid  put  to  use  through  committee 
work,  special  assignments,  and  execu¬ 
tive  development  responsibilities.  (3) 
New  assignments  are  given  from  time 
to  time.  (4)  Certain  privileges  are  ex¬ 
tended:  field  trips,  extended  vacations, 
university  courses,  etc. 

Job  satisfaction  problems  are  least 
likely  to  arise,  said  Bender,  in  organ¬ 
izations  where  the  "climate”  is  one  of 
sincere  respect  for  the  importance  of 
people.  In  such  an  organization  the 
executive  finds: 

"Opportunities  for  individual  ex¬ 
pression,  learning,  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment.  .  .  .  Cognizance  taken  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  and  limitations. . . . 
A  feeling  on  the  part  of  management, 
from  top  to  bottom,  that  it  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  providing  these  opportunities. 
•  •  .  Team  or  coordinated  effort,  on 
whatever  task,  without  loss  of  individ¬ 
uality  of  those  involved. ...  An  award- 
reward  system  that  starts  with  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  person  as  an  individual,  not 
depending  solely  upon  the  material 
facets  such  as  compensation,  etc.  .  .  .” 

February,  1959 


Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE  - 

Transportation  Cost  Control 

One  type  of  office  visitor  which  top  management 
woidd  always  recall  to  the  bridge,  if  they  only 
coidd,  comprises  the  callers  who  offered  untaken 
opportunities  for  profits  or  savings.  Fifty  years  and 
more  ago,  the  venerable  jacob  F.  Healey,  retired 
president  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  in  Brooklyn, 
told  me  of  such  an  experience  in  his  own  prime. 
He  said:  “A  young  man  appeared  at  my  desk  offer¬ 
ing  stock  in  a  new  company— Bell  Telephone  Company  at  50  cents  a  share. 
‘It’s  a  great  investment,’  the  young  man  said,  ‘you  must  have  read  of  Mr. 
Bell’s  successfid  experiments.’  ‘I  have,’  I  answered,  ‘but  how  is  it  proposed 
to  make  them  practical  in  a  business  way?’  ‘By  a  system  of  wires  strung 
on  poles,’  he  explained.  ‘You  mean,’  I  interrupted,  ‘that  everybody  will 
be  able  to  talk  to  anybody  else,  from  office  or  home,  about  anything— 
through  a  network  of  wires?’  ‘Exactly,’  he  agreed.  I  shook  my  head  and 
rose  to  terminate  the  interview'.  ‘Young  man,’  I  concluded,  ‘don’t  you  see 
the  fundamental  absurdity  of  the  project?  With  all  the  world  talking 
on  the  telephone,  you’d  have  so  many  wires  in  the  air  that  the  birds 
couldn’t  flyl” 

Toe  been  reading  «  •  •  the  Traffic  Group’s  new  Manual  for 
Reducing  Transfortation  Costs.  This  fine  compilation  of  ways  and 
means  for  making  the  movement  of  merchandise  more  economical  is  visi¬ 
ble  evidence  that  profit  opportunities  are  as  likely  to  be  presented  in  a 
publication  as  by  a  personal  call.  For  the  production  of  this  indispensable 
book,  manager  Leonard  F.  Mongeon  and  his  assistant,  Elizabeth  A.  Hally, 
rate  great  credit.  It  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  work  begun  with  .Shipping 
lNsTRUt'.TioN  Service  (Stores,  September,  1958).  ,  ,  .  The  possibilities  of 
traffic  savings  that  that  Service  made  available  are  so  exhaustively  explored 
aiul  developed  in  the  Manual  that  stores  neglecting  to  take  due  advantage 
of  them  are  simply  refusing  to  pick  up  profit  dollars  that  the  Traffic  Divis¬ 
ion’s  research  team  has  already  dropped  on  their  receiving  platforms.  The 
only  way  to  lose  this  chance  for  extra  earnings  is  to  treat  this  publication 
as  Mr.  Healey  did  his  visitor  and  “bow  them  out.”  ,  ,  ,  Inward  Transpor¬ 
tation  C^osts  now  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  per  cent  of  net  sales. 
Moreover,  as  the  Manual  states:  “Everything  that  has  been  said  regard¬ 
ing  all  types  of  claims  on  inbound  shipments,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
claims  occurring  on  a  store’s  shipments  to  out-of-town  customers  and 
returns  to  vendors.”  The  vein  is  a  rich  one  and  the  rewards  for  digging 
into  it  shoidd  be  proportionate  to  the  effort.  .  .  .  An  extremely  valuable 
feature  of  the  new'  Manual  is  that  Chapter  XXII  (with  its  appended 
charts  on  Shipping  Points  and  Commodities)  enables  stores  which  can  do 
so  to  convert  its  pages  into  their  own  Shipping  Instruction  Guide.  There 
are  805  shipping  points  shown,  covering  principal  cities  and  towns  in 
the  U.  S.  If  your  store  can  undertake  such  a  project,  detailed  instructions 
are  [)rovided:  if  not.  Shipping  Instruciion  Service  remains  available.  . .  . 
Other  chapters  completely  document  the  functions  of  a  retail  traffic  de¬ 
partment  and  demonstrate  how  efficient  transportation  control  contrib¬ 
utes  to  net  profit.  The  analysis  of  costs  by  regional  areas  supplies  compari¬ 
sons  available  nowhere  else;  in  addition  to  which,  an  important  group  of 
stores  breaks  this  down  departmentally.  Freight  classification,  transit 
insurance,  loss  or  damage  claims,  in  short  all  phases  of  traffic  management 
are  elaborated  in  the  fullest  treatment  of  this  subject  I’ve  ever  seen. 
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Electronics  in  Merchandising 


Three  stores  describe  automated  merchandise  control  systems  that  are 
effective  even  within  the  limitations  of  the  equipment  now  available 
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WHAT  does  electronics  mean  to 
merchants?  That  question  was 
posed  by  the  convention  session  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Retail  Research 
Institute  and  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision.  Chairman  C.  Robert  McBrier, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  finance  at 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
explained  the  problem  as  follows: 

In  its  present  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  electronic  equipment  has  been 
chiefly  used  by  controllers,  for  account¬ 
ing  operations  such  as  payroll  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  Only  in  a  limited 
way  has  it  been  possible  to  use  the 
available  electronic  machinery  for 
merchandising  purposes— for  sales  rec¬ 
ords,  inventories,  unit  control  statistics 
and  similar  clerical  operations  attached 
to  selling.  Eventually,  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  design  the  special  equipment 
merchants  need,  but  first  merchants 
must  decide  what  they  want  the  ma¬ 
chines  to  do— what  statistics  they  want, 
in  what  form  and  how  often.  When 
these  definitions  are  made,  manufac¬ 
turers  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  tailor 
equipment  for  retail  stores. 

A  five-man  panel  proceetled  to  ex¬ 
amine  some  of  the  reasons  why  mer¬ 
chandising  people  have  not  yet  pro¬ 
duced  clear-cut  definitions  of  their 
needs;  how  to  fill  in  this  gap;  and  what 
a  retail  store  can  do  in  the  way  of  par¬ 
tial  automation  while  research  is  pro¬ 
ceeding.  After  each  speaker  delivered 
a  prepared  talk,  the  panel  became  a 
forum,  moderated  by  DeFord  C.  Mills, 
partner  of  Cresap,  McCormick  &  Paget, 
New  York. 

Good  Merchandising  Needs  Facts.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bernard  M.  Smith,  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing, 
spoke  about  the  function  of  records  as 
a  merchandising  tool  and  offered  a  sug¬ 
gestion  on  what  such  records  might 
contain. 

There  are  still  some  merchants,  he 


said,  who  do  not  realize  the  role  of  sta¬ 
tistics  in  making  merchandising  decis¬ 
ions.  They  do  not  fully  understand 
that  sales  reports,  by  indicating  what  is 
demanded  by  the  customers  in  their 
trading  areas,  enable  the  merchandise 
managers  to  stock  complete  and  bal¬ 
anced  assortments,  to  reorder  prompt¬ 
ly  and  in  time  for  merchandise  to 
reach  the  stores  when  customers  want 
to  buy  it.  Nor  do  merchants  adequate¬ 
ly  appreciate  that  records  help  them 
forecast  future  demand  and  arrange 
stock  for  the  greatest  sales  per  square 
foot  of  space,  according  to  Smith. 

'Foo  many  merchandisers  rely  on 
“hunch,”  he  said.  “You  can  only  get  a 
hunch  about  something  you  know  well. 
It  is  not  crystal  gazing.  If  you  don’t 
believe  me  (you  hunchers)  try  to  get  a 
hunch  about  building  an  atomic  air¬ 
plane.” 

Once  the  merchant  learns  that  facts 
are  a  merchandising  tool.  Smith  con¬ 
tinued,  he  should  start  thinking  of  new 
kinds  and  more  helpful  information. 
For  example,  he  suggested  the  concept 
of  gross  profit  per  square  foot— “a  very 
iiuportaut  concept  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  to  the  point  where  we  know' 
just  where  our  profits  are  coming  from 
aiul  where  to  jjut  our  stress  and  how 


RRI  Elects  New  Officers 

Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Jr.,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Hutzler  Bros.  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Retail  Research  Institute.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln 
Filene  Professor  of  Retailing  at  Harvard 
University,  was  elected  vice  chairman; 
Paul  Thompson,  manager  of  methods 
and  procedure  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Eli  Gottlieb,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  R.  H.  Macy,  New  York,  was 
elected  secretary. 


to  divide  our  stocks,”  he  said. 

As  day-to-day  buying  decisions  rt 
quire  sales  and  market  information, 
too  does  policy-making.  Smith  said 
He  cited  an  N.Y.U.  study  in  which  8(i 
per  cent  of  the  participating  retailer 
said  written  policies  are  desirable  bui 
only  25  per  cent  had  such  policies.  Thr 
reason,  he  explained,  why  so  few  raer 
chants  write  out  policies  is  that  td 
do  so  requires  concrete  facts  about  a 
store’s  customers,  and  neither  research 
departments  nor  merchandising  rer 
ords  produce  the  necessary  data. 

Smith  listed  some  of  the  specifics 
tions  about  customers  which  merchan 
disers  ought  to  know:  who  are  thev 
what  are  their  socio-economic  levels: 
what  kind  of  merchandise  do  the 
want;  what  prices  would  they  be  will 
ing  to  pay:  where  do  they  come  from: 
when  do  they  buy;  why  do  they  prefer 
one  store  over  others. 
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Case  History.  The  next  three  sfieaken 
told  how  available  equipment  has  been 
used  for  partial  automation.  They  de 
scribed  mechanized  unit  control  syv 
terns  in  multi-unit  stores  with  central¬ 
ized  buying.  All  reported  that  as  a 
result  of  automation,  buyers  get  accur 
ate,  up-to-date  reports  with  less  cleri¬ 
cal  work,  markdowns  are  fewer  and 
turnover  faster.  All  said  they  are  work¬ 
ing  toward  expansion  of  the  existing 
systems. 

Robert  McBrier  said  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  started 
four  and  a  half  years  ago  with  prim 
punch  tickets.  “Within  the  past  month 
we  were  issuing  daily  reports  to  buyers, 
identifying  the  sales  of  approximatelv 
15,000  items  a  day.  These  timely  te 
ports  have  become  the  basis  for  oui 
ready-to-wear  merchandising  operation 
and  our  branch  store  stocks  are  filled 
in  daily  from  the  record  of  itenu 
sold,”  he  said. 

Furthermore,  McBrier  added,  the  re¬ 
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ports  consolidate  sales  for  the  day  and 
month,  include  last  year’s  figures  and 
identify  individual  store  perform¬ 
ances. 

In  ready-to-wear,  he  said,  weekly  re¬ 
ports  tell  sales  and  stock  by  price  and 
class.  However,  inventory  is  still  a 
physical  count,  he  noted,  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  operation  too  will 
soon  be  a  by-product  of  automatic  data 
processing. 
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Wtst  Coast  Story.  Controller  Zelva 
McMilan  reported  on  the  experience 
of  Joseph  Magnin  Co.,  which  has  15 
stores  in  Northern  California  and  Ne¬ 
vada,  ranging  from  a  three-month  re¬ 
sort  store  in  Calneva  to  a  large  down¬ 
town  store  in  San  Francisco.  She  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  installation  of  data 
processing  at  the  company  has  been  a 
six-year  progression  accompanied  by 
gradual  relocation  of  marking  and 
non-selling  opserations  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  to  a  central  p>oint. 

The  initial  decision,  she  said,  was 
to  adopt  print  punch  tickets.  They 
were  first  used  on  ready-to-wear  and 
today  are  attached  to  merchandise  rep¬ 
resenting  three-fourths  of  total  dollar 
volume. 

Miss  McMilan  said  that  between 
1952  and  1955  a  service  bureau  handled 
accounts  payable  and  records  for 
merchandise  transfers  between  stores. 
•Meanwhile,  to  find  out  what  descrip¬ 
tive  information  about  merchandise 
was  most  significant  and  what  facts 
should  be  included  in  merchandising 
reports,  Magnin’s  experimented  with 
manual  tabulations  of  items  and  classi¬ 
fications. 

As  a  result  of  this  research,  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  now  in  operation.  Miss 
•McMilan  continued,  uses  a  distribu¬ 
tion  order  form  as  the  basic  source  of 
information.  The  buyer  fills  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  order  form  for  each  style.  The 
order  form  consists  of  five  copies:  for 
unit  control,  vendor,  marking  room, 
for  individual  store  managers  (a  ditto 
copy),  and  for  the  buying  office. 

.Another  development  was  setting  up 
open-to-buy  by  price  line  and  style. 

Using  a  Univac  120  computer,  these 
are  some  of  the  statistics  that  are 
produced  by  prtKCssing  orders,  sales 
checks  and  punch  mark  tags:  monthly 
listing  of  open  orders  for  departments 
by  price  line  and  by  completion  date 
and,  where  needed,  by  classification; 


bi-monthly  price  line  sales  summaries; 
summaries  of  sales  by  sizes  when  need¬ 
ed;  vendor  analyses  of  markdowns  at 
the  end  of  each  season. 

The  Jones  Store.  Fred  Bleckwenn,  vice 
president  of  Mercantile  Stores,  Oper¬ 
ating  Company,  New  York,  described 
the  system  used  by  his  company’s 
largest  unit,  the  Jones  Store  Company. 
The  company  consists  of  a  main  store 
in  Kansas  City,  plus  three  suburban 
stores  in  the  Kansas  City  area  and  two 
junior  department  stores  outside  that 
trading  area.  All  are  supervised  by  the 
main  store. 

Bleckwenn  said  a  preliminary  study 
had  indicated  that  a  computer  would 
be  too  expensive  for  the  size  of' the 
operation,  so  the  Jones  Store  started  its 
automation  with  print  punch  mark¬ 
ing  tickets  and  IBM  tabulating  equip 
ment.  Starting  in  the  dress  depart¬ 
ment,  the  mechanized  control  system 
now  functions  in  57  departments  of 
the  main  store  and  the  three  suburban 
stores. 

Bleckwenn  said  that  departmental 
sales  reports  are  prepared  as  often  as 
needed  by  the  individual  departments. 
Fashion  departments,  for  instance,  get 
daily  reports.  Others  vary  from  every 
two  days  to  every  week.  Also,  he  noted, 
at  heavy  selling  seasons  reports  are 
given  more  frequently,  and  less  often 
during  slow  periods. 

One  of  the  reports  he  described  was 
the  weekly  dress  department  summary. 
It  shows  units  sold,  units  on  hand  and 
units  on  order  by  price  line  within 
classifications;  also  dollar  amounts  and 
projected  sales. 

At  the  Jones  Store,  Bleckwenn 
added,  weekly  dress  counts  have  been 
discontinued.  “The  merchandising 
people  have  reached  the  stage  where 
they  feel  the  information  is  entirely 
accurate,’’  he  said. 

Costs  and  Profits.  The  fifth  panel 
speaker,  Robert  M.  Seyfarth,  director 
of  research  at  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago,  suggested  a  way  of  overcom¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  high  equipment 
cost.  He  said:  “It  seems  reasonable 
that  the  versatility  of  electronics  might 
provide  retailing  with  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,  let  us  say,  costing  no  more  than 
an  average  cash  register  that  would  ac¬ 
cumulate  unit  sales  for  each  of  the 
stockkeeping  units  in  a  given  cash  reg- 
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TO  STORE  PRINCIPALS: 

I'he  Retail  Research  Institute  of  the  NRMA  is  pleased  to  submit 
for  consideration  by  the  industry,  the  SURVEY  OF  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  OF  SINGLE-UNIT  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY 
STORES  prepared  by  Cresap,  McCormick  &  Paget,  management 
consultants.  This  report  presents  an  imaginative  approach  to  the 
problem  of  department  and  specialty  store  organization.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute,  this  report  merits  serious 
consideration  by  the  retail  industry. 

The  problem  of  organization  in  retail  stores  has  existed  for  many 
years,  but  has  come  to  the  forefront  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
transformation  of  department  and  specialty  stores  into  multi-unit 
operations,  as  the  result  of  adding  branch  stores.  Interest  in  this 
subject  has  been  evidenced  by  the  attendance,  primarily  of  store 
prhicipals,  at  seminars  presented  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  Re¬ 
search  Committee  (which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Retail  Re.search 
Institute)  as  far  back  as  1953.  However,  despite  the  continued  growth 
of  depaitment  and  specialty  stores,  there  have  been  no  major  studies 
of  this  problem  since  the  Paul  Mazur  report  completed  in  1927. 

The  organizational  concept  presented  in  this  report  places  em¬ 
phasis  on  what  the  authors  advance  as  the  two  most  important  func¬ 
tions  in  a  retail  organization— SELLING  and  BUYING— in  that 
order.  Further,  it  separates  the  buying  and  selling  functions  in 
larger  stores.  Selling  is  the  line  function.  All  others  are  staff  func¬ 
tions  providing  services  and  for  staff  supervision.  This  distinction 
between  line  and  staff  functions  is  common  in  many  industries  but 
has  not  previously  been  clearly  defined  in  department  and  specialty 
store  organizational  arrangements. 

1  he  Institute  was  created  to  sponsor  fundamental  research  on 
the  problems  of  stores  in  order  to  develop  better  retail  management 
and  operating  efficiency  and  to  contribute  to  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  retail  trade.  The  Institute  is  publishing  this  report  in 
keeping  with  its  over-all  objective.  Its  purpose,  specifically,  is  to 
identify  and  to  focus  attention  on  basic  store  organization  problems 
and  to  provide  a  basis  for  fundamental  thinking  and  discussion.  Out 
of  such  a  rexnexo,  testing  and  experience  should  evolve  the  sound 
organization  of  tomorrow,  capable  of  performing  an  effective  selling 
job.  If,  through  this  report,  retail  stores  are  activated  to  an  inventory 
of  their  organizational  structure  and  its  problems,  and  are  influenced 
to  take  corrective  and  effective  action,  the  Institute’s  objectives  will 
have  been  served. 

RETAIL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE. 

PRICES:  NRAAA  Members  $20 
Non-Members  $30 
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ister  area.  We  could  justify  the  costd 
something  like  that.  It  would  supple 
ment,  not  duplicate,  the  cash  register 
As  we  have  already  learned  from  punch 
mark  tag  experience,  we  do  not  need 
100  per  cent  accuracy  in  unit  control 
as  we  do  in  dollar  accounting.  Wt 
should  exploit  that  flexibility.” 

Seyfarth  singled  out  one  particular 
advantage  of  accurate,  fast,  machine- 
produced  merchandising  records;  unit 
records  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis 
would  enable  stores  to  adopt  the  a 
ception  method  of  inventory  manage 
ment.  This  is  a  system  of  reporting  or 
slow-selling  and  fast-selling  items  rath¬ 
er  than  on  all  items.  “That  would  per 
init  many  merchants  to  either  manage 
more  items  or  have  the  time  they  are 
frequently  wishing  they  had  to  exploit 
the  more  profitable  ones,”  he  said. 

During  the  audience-participation 
period,  representatives  of  Allied,  W 
T.  Grant,  and  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
reported  particular  success  when  ther 
used  the  exception  method  for  control 
of  staple  merchandise.  1 1  was  explained 
that  high  and  low  model  stocks  were 
established  and  reports  are  made  onlv 
on  those  items  which  exceed  the  highs 
or  lows,  since  these  are  the  ones  that 
require  action. 
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Building-Block  Approach.  The  open 
forum  discussion  produced  the  follow 
ing  recommendations  for  all  size  stores 
on  how  to  take  advantage  of  autoraa 
tion  in  spite  of  the  many  problems 
that  must  be  resolved  before  retailers 
can  achieve  storewide  data  processing 
systems.  All  stores  were  urged  to  get 
started;  not  to  wait  for  the  creation  ol 
more  sophisticated  systems. 

(1)  Find  out  what  statistics  and  re 
ports  are  now  being  produced  in  the 
store  through  manual  operations  and 
how  much  they  cost.  Compare  this 
with  the  cost  of  machinery  and  the 
cost  of  automated  operations.  This 
should  indicate  the  best  place  in  the 
store  to  initiate  action. 

(2)  Get  an  over-all  approach  for  the 
store  and  a  step-by-step  plan  for  ex¬ 
panding  the  system. 

(3)  Consider  the  effect  of  mechanii 
ation  on  sales  volume  and  profit  rather 
than  only  the  dollar  cost  of  equipment 

(4)  Hold  meetings  of  merchandise 
personnel,  controllers,  researchers  and 
top  management  to  discuss  what  is 
needed  and  what  is  the  best  way  oi 
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getting  it.  Controllers,  on  the  l)asis  of 
their  experience  with  automation, 
should  advise  merchandisers  on  what 
the  available  equipment  can  do  now 
and  what  it  might  do  in  future. 

(5)  Educate  merchandise  managers 
and  buyers  to  think,  of  accurate  records 
as  the  t(K)ls  that  make  them  experts 
and  artists  rather  than  clerks. 

(6)  Work  through  NRMA’s  Retail 
Researdi  Institute  to  exchange  experi¬ 
ences,  talk  over  mutual  problems,  in¬ 
form  each  other  of  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures:  to  learn  of  new  discoveries  in 
electronics  and  how  different  types  of 
equipment  are  being  used  in  other  in¬ 
dustries. 


This  is  the  theme  of  the 

5th  Annual  NRMA 
Home  Furnishings  Conference 

Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  March  18th  &  19th 

S/X  SESSIONS  DESIGNED  TO  HELP  YOU: 

INCREASE  PROFITS  -  BUILD  VOLUME  -  REDUCE  COSTS 


Institute  Affairs.  At  the  start  of  the 
session,  outgoing  RRI  president  Harry 
L  Margules,  who  is  controller  of  Girn- 
l)el  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  gave  a  progress 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
during  its  two-aiul-a-half-year  history, 
on  projects  that  are  now  under  way 
and  on  plans  for  the  future. 

The  Electronics  Committee  has  been 
holding  monthly  workshop  meetings 
and  in  the  spring  will  conduct  a  semi¬ 
nar.  The  proceedings  of  the  seminar 
plus  the  material  the  Committee  has 
already  accumulated  will  be  combined 
into  a  primer  on  electronics. 

The  recent  proposal  of  the  Electron¬ 
ics  Committee  for  a  uniform  number¬ 
ing  system  on  a  national  scale  elicited 
offers  from  four  industries  to  collabo¬ 
rate  in  the  development  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem.  However,  Margules  said,  the 
Committee  at  present  believes  the  best 
application  of  a  numbering  system 
would  be  on  a  community  basis  for 
credit  purposes  as  well  as  for  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  Margules  told  of  a  project  in 
Pittsbugh  to  create  a  joint  addresso- 
graph  system,  encompassing  all  the 
stores  in  the  city,  and  through  it  devel¬ 
op  a  numbering  system  for  the  entire 
community. 

Margules  also  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing  work  of  the  Institute:  Part  I  of  the 
Store  Organization  Study,  covering 
single  unit  stores,  has  been  completed 
and  Part  II  of  the  Study,  covering 
multi-unit  operations,  is  in  process.  A 
report  on  operations  research  by  Roger 
Crane  of  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  & 
Smart  has  been  completed.  A  manual 
on  research  techniques,  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  retail  stores,  is  being  com¬ 
piled. 


MORE  THAN  100  EXPERTS  TO  POOL  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE 
WITH  YOU  TO  HELP  YOU  MAKE  MORE  PROFITS 


Retailer  and  manufacturer  experts  from: 


Hochschild,  Kohn 
J.  L.  Hudson 
Kresge-Newark 
Dormeyer  Corp. 

Zenith 

Schuster's 

NRMA 

W.  &  J.  Sloane 
RCA 

Broyhill  Furniture  Industries 


L.  S.  Ayres 
Drexel  &  Co. 

Lit  Brothers 

American  Carpet  Institute 

Pilot 

Ampex 

Stern  Brothers 
J.  W.  Knapp 
Life 

Henrietta  Granville,  Consultant 


and  many  more 


Feature  Speaker 

HARRY  A.  BABCOCK,  Executive  Director,  FTC 
'The  Retailer's  Responsibility  as  Advertiser" 
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Home  Furnishings  Conference  . 

NRMA,  100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  .  Check  end. 

Our  store  wilt  be  represented  at  the  5th  Annual  Home  Furnishings  Conference,  March  18-19th, 
at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City. 

•  Registration:  $10  per  person;  top  fee  per  store  $30. 

Send  as  many  as  you  willl 

Name  Title 


STORE  .  CITY 

Make  checks  payable  to  NRMA. 
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McNair  on  Business  Outlook 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


“would  mean  something  stronger  than 
moderate  Itiisiness  recovery.” 

His  estimate  for  purchases  of  con¬ 
sumer  durables  other  than  automo- 
hiles  is  al)out  $40  billion  in  1959,  a  rise 
of  S  I  billion  from  1958. 

In  non-durables,  an  estimated  five 
per  cent  rise  over  1958  would  bring 
ilte  1959  sales  to  about  $149  billion. 
Because  of  lower  food  prices,  food 
spending  will  probably  not  rise  as 
much  as  in  1958. 

Apparel  sales  improved  in  1958,  but 
not  enough  to  take  up  the  slack  of  the 
decline  in  durable  sales.  Since  1929, 
the  drop  in  apparel  purchases  as  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  household  spending  has 
been  lietween  25  and  .$0  per  cent,  aiul 
so  far  it  is  not  clear  that  apparel  is 
staging  a  comeback.  A  favorable  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  outlook  is  the  growing  teen¬ 
age  market. 

The  increase  in  spending  for  serv¬ 
ices  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  present 
economy.  The  ratio  of  services  to  total 
consumer  outlay  was  $0  per  cent  in 
19-17,  .$5  j)er  cent  in  1957,  and  showed 
no  tlecline  in  the  1958  recession. 
Spending  for  services  was  $112  billion 
in  1958.  Total  expenditure  on  serv¬ 
ices  may  be  expected  to  rise  to  $117 
billion  in  1959. 

Total  consumer  expeiuliture  for  the 
year  promises  to  hit  between  $.$05  and 
$.$10  billion,  as  against  the  19.58  figure 
of  about  $290  billion.  This  estimate 
assumes  a  change  in  the  consumer 
price  index  this  year  of  not  more  than 
two  points. 

Foreign  Trade.  U.  S.  exports  were  off 
17  per  cent  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1958,  whereas  imports  were  only  about 
four  per  cent  lower.  Total  influence 
of  foreign  trade  on  our  economy  is 
small.  In  1959,  with  the  kind  of  recov¬ 
ery  now  visualized,  it  is  likely  to  in- 
crea.se  its  contribution  to  our  gross 
national  product  by  about  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Department  Store  Sales.  .At  a  conserv¬ 
ative  guess,  department  store  sales  in 
spring  1959  will  go  ahead  at  least  four 


per  cent.  I'his  will  be  smaller  than 
the  anticipated  gain  in  total  retail 
trade.  Reason:  the  bidk  of  department 
store  sales  is  in  non-durables,  while 
the  year’s  higher  rate  of  sales  increase 
will  be  in  durables.  .Another  rea.son: 
“The  continued  strong  pattern  of  con¬ 
sumer  spending  for  services,  together 
with  the  inability  (or  failure)  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  attract  very  much 
of  this  type  of  spending.” 

Gross  Margin.  Gross  margin  perform¬ 
ance  should  improve  slightly.  “It  is 
true,”  said  McNair,  “that  a  merchan- 
tlise  mix  embracing  somewhat  more 
hard  goods  business  will  work  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  this  tendency 
will  be  overbalanced  by  lower  mark- 
dotvns,  since  inventories  at  the  year 
end  will  be  in  good  shape  and  the 
price  level  will  be  firm  or  rising.” 

.As  to  initial  markon,  two  opposite 
tendencies  will  be  at  work:  (1)  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  minimum  service  outlets 
will  depress  some  markons;  (2)  with 
rising  wage  rates,  some  merchants 
(anti,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  manu¬ 
facturers)  will  recognize  the  need  for 
higher  markons  in  operations  in  which 
personal  service  is  a  large  factor. 

Expense.  There  will  still  be  a  cost 
squeeze  between  wage  rates  anti  pro¬ 
ductivity.  But  the  percentage  cost  of 
doing  business  can  probably  be  edged 
downward  this  spring. 

Earnings.  The  percentage  increase  in 
dollar  earnings  from  the  low  base  of 
last  spring  should  be  very  substantial. 

Turning  from  statistics  to  a  general 
appraisal  of  the  business  climate, 
McNair  summarized: 

“This  is  still  a  somewhat  limited  re¬ 
covery,  since  business  capital  goods  are 
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not  yet  participating  and  the  par 
pation  of  consumer  durable  g(xxliiii 
as  yet  somewhat  problematical. 
the  total  output  of  goods  and  sc 
in  the  economy  is  still  substantial 
below  a  normal  trend  line;  and  turt|k 
ermore,  unemployment  remains  h 
as  measured  by  our  |K)stwar  expei  iei 

“It  is  nevertheless  highly  proba 
that  the  recovery  will  continue.  V 
is  plenty  of  statistical  evidence  that  r«i' 
covery  from  a  business  recession,  o 
it  has  been  initiated,  tends  to  c 
through  a  period  averaging  from  27  to 
.$0  months  in  duration. 

“For  much  the  greater  part  of  195^ 
however,  the  economy  will  depend  ” 
consumption  experiences  rather  th 
investment  expenditures.  VVe  are  st9 
in  more  or  less  of  an  in-between  |je|c 
iod  following  the  culmination  of  t^ 
postwar  boom.  The  urgency  of  ir 
of  the  postwar  major  tlemands  1 
been  appeased,  and  the  big  expansi 
of  consumer  credit  has  taken  place. 

“.Any  big  forward  push  is  more  li 
ly  to  come  in  1960  than  in  1959,  wli 
both  business  investment  and  consu 
er  durable  goods  are  more  likely  teP 
legister  important  advances. 
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“On  the  whole,  this  is  a  fairly  c 
servative  outlook.  In  one  res|)ect  it 
represents  a  little  wishful  thinki 
namely,  the  hope  that  this  will  l)e  a 
moderate  and  somewhat  gradual 
covery  which  will  not  give  lenew 
impetus  to  the  strong  underlying 
(lationary  forces. 


“1  want  to  emphasize  the  res|)o 
bility  which  rests  on  retail  distributi 
at  this  particular  economic  jimctu 
This  is  primarily  a  consumption-ba 
recovery;  in  several  aspects  it  has  a  1 
solid  floor  under  it  than  was  the  c 
in  the  recoveries  from  the  two  prec 
ing  postwar  recessions.  Continu 
strength  fn  consumption  is  one  of  t 
important  factors  that  will  bring  t 
needed  revival  of  investment. 

“This  responsibility  of  distributi 
to  keep  the  recovery  rolling  arg 
strongly  for  better  anticipation  of  c 
sumer  wants  and  desires,  for  more 
search  into  consumer  demand  and 
ter  appraisal  of  its  changing  patte 
for  more  imaginative  development 
new  products  and  services.  It  ar 
likewise  for  greater  emphasis  on  Itet 
selling  in  the  broadest  sense.” 
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